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THAT NIGHT AT FORT WAGNER. 


BY ONE WHO WAS THERE, 


A BATTLE sometimes becomes a na- 
tional landmark, when it is in itself a 
defeat. If it was so at Bunker’s Hill on 
the 17th of June, 1775, s0was it also at 
Fort Wagner on July 18, 1863. Not 
only was this the first experiment with 
colored. troops on the part of the United 
States, but at that moment the action 
seemed like a great ‘breakwater against 
which the waves of past barbarism and 
future civilization shattered themselves 
in vain, 

What one man can see, must always 
be very little; but it seems to me that 
an intelligible account of this battle is 
still needed for the common reader. 
John A. Andrew had organized the 
Massachusetts 54th, and sent it into 
the field, and in return the rebel Con- 
gress promised every white officer of it 
the halter. In this regiment I was 
only too proud to serve. 

To a proper history of the assault, an 
understanding of the previous condition 
of the men is necessary. General Gil- 
more had already got possession of the 
southern end of Morris Island. To pre- 
vent the enemy from using his whole 
force where it would tell the most, 
General Terry was ordered to James 
Island, in the hope of creating a diver- 


sion, This Island, to the south of the 
harbor, was jealously guarded by the 
rebels. It was, in fact, the key to 
Charleston itself. 

The 54th had been in service fora 
month on the coasts of Georgia and 
South Carolina, but the evening of July 
9th found us steaming up the Stone 
River in procession, on one of the thir- 
teen boats which had conveyed General 
Terry’s command to its destination. The 
placid waters reflected the gorgeous 
hues and fantastic forms of the clouds 
which filled the western sky. The dis- 
tance showed the mantling trunks of 
the forest-pine—the foreground was a 
flat, green marsh. A tortuous channel 
compelled the boats to move in single 
file. The Pawnee and a monitor were at 
least three quarters of a mile in ad- 
vance. Every now and then they 
threw a shell into the woods. The 
transports followed, crowded - with 
troops, and gay with flags. 

Morning found us anchored at a 
point where the rebels had filled the 
river with obstructions. From the 
mast-heads, we caught our first view of 
Sumter and the city, lying about five 
miles away. All day long we heard the 
heavy booming of guns, and clouds of 
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white smoke rose above Sumter. We 
obtained our footing without loss, and 
our lines were drawn completely across 
the Island, about two miles from the 
landing. Here we bivouacked for a 
week on the old cotton-fields, 

Our picket-line, at a considerable dis- 
tance in advance of the bivouac, could 
be seen by the rebels at Secessionville, 
towards which a broken forest and 
patches of bare sand stretched away. 
Ye could see their works, and hear the 
jocose shouts of their men as they 
moved about, 

On July 16th, the picket-line was 
formed on the left by a detail from the 
10th Connecticut Infantry, and on the 
right by our own companies K, H, and 
B, commanded by Simpkins, Russell, 
and Willard. Just before day, those of 
us not on duty were roused by a single 
musket-shot. Two or three followed, 
then a volley. In an instant the men 
sprang to their feet, and all down the 
line the clash of arms and the cries of 
“ Fall in,” “ fall in,” resounded. The 
fire of musketry in front rose and fell, 
now in spattering shots, now in rattling 
volleys, and the bank of field-guns 
showed that the rebels were in force. 
A gleam of light was kindling along 
the gray East, and down the road to 
the right of my company, straggled a 
few wounded men, one of them sup- 
porting a shattered arm. 

A new line was now ordered fifty 
yards behind our biveuac; my own 
company was stationed beyond this 
road, and separated from it and the rest 
of the regiment by a dense thicket of 
young trees. The fire continued, and 
the enemy having pushed forward its 
artillery, shelled this road vigorously. 
Some fragments of shell fell near us, 
doing no injury except to clothing. 
My men: were now for the first time 
under fire; their officers stood behind 
them; and _ after the first shock the 
heads of the negroes were carried as 
stiffly as our own. We saw little of this 
fight. Climbing a tree, showed only 
the wide salt-marsh and clouds of 
smoke, but the line itself was interest- 
ing. It was connected and perfect, the 
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dark, earnest faces waiting for the order 
which should set them face to face with 
death. Two days after, many of these 
men lay lifeless on that field, still front- 
ing the foe. 

A little to the rear was Stevenson’s 
Brigade with the encampment behind 
it. Shell and canister were tearing 
through the trees, when we saw the 
John Adams, a whilom East Boston 
ferry-boat, run up the river on our right 
and open bravely on the left flank of 
the rebels. The Pawnee was already 
busy on their right, and the whole force 
began to fall back. We were ordered 
forward, and as we filed into and up 
the road,met the ghastly procession of 
stretchers bringing in the wounded. 
Drops of blood oozed slowly through 
the canvas, and from one litter, arms, 
stiffened in their death-agony, starkly 
appealed to Heaven. We pushed for- 
ward to the position occupied by our 
picket-reserves in the morning, and as 
soon as the new lines were formed, par- 
ties were sent out to bring in the dead 
and wounded. The broad trail of the 
retreating rebels was strewn with to- 
kens of their hurried march. Here and 
there a conical pit showed where our 
shells had burst. 

Around the ruined house, which 
served as a station for the picket-re- 
serves, the men of the companies on the 
line were fighting the battle over again. 
Captain Simpkins, a pleasant smile 
lighting his handsome face, mourned 
quizzically over a ragged tear in his 
trousers, and two holes in his rubber 
coat. While he chatted, one of his own 
men came along. It was hard to detect 
the African taint in the straight, brown 
hair, blue eyes, and light skin of Pri- 
vate Field. His recruiting-officer once 
asked him why he did not pass himself 
off as a white man; and his surprised 
inquiry, “ How can I?” showed how 
little he was conscious of his Anglo- 
Saxon blood. His blouse had just been 
cut open by a bullet, and Simpkins 
said as he passed, “ Field, I am delight- 
ed with your bearing to-day.” Another 
private was exhibiting a fine meerschaum 
picked up where a rebel officer had 
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fallen, and Captain Russell was telling 
how still another had saved him from 
instant death. Moving the remnant of 
his men steadily back to the reserves, 
Russell did not observe that a rebel 
horseman had ridden up behind him, 
and was making cuts at his head, which 
barely missed. Private Preston Wil- 
liams thrust his bayonet into the man’s 
outstretched throat, and firing his mus- 
ket at the same instant, blew him out 
of the saddle, and saved his Captain’s 
life. 

I shall never forget the first body 
brought in on our stretchers. It was 
that of a mere child. There was a gap- 
ing bullet-hole through his chest, and 
his yellow hair was dabbled in blood. 
How lately a mother’s hand had pressed 
it! One of our own men was brought 
in with ears and eyelids mutilated, and 
a good deal of indignation was spent 
upon the innocent rebels, before we 
found that the little fiddler-crab was the 
real culprit. 

Sergeant Joseph L. Wilson of Com- 
pany H had said at the outset that he 
would never trust himself to the mercy 
of the rebels. Nobly did he redeem his 
pledge. When the enemy broke 
through his line, he held the men to it 
bravely, and in falling back before an 
overwhelming force fought five of their 
men singly, disabling three of them and 
finally defending himself against the 
cavalry. The ground where he fell 
showed the marks of the fight for 
twenty or thirty square yards, and his 
body showed three mortal wounds. 

The men of the 10th Connecticut In- 
fantry came up and thanked our men 
for fighting so obstinately as to save 
the picket. These first praises of white 
men made the dusky cheeks burn. 

The rebels had hit the “ Pawnee” 
fifty-three times, and meantime a heavy 
force had broken our picket. Only the 
obstinate fighting of isolated squads 
saved the regiment. Although com- 
pletely surrounded, they fought bravely, 
and most of them left their bodies on 
the line. The reserves fell back fight- 
ing, giving General Terry time to de- 
ploy his men, and the gunboats room 
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to open fire. The enemy hurriedly re- 
treated. The engagement had lasted 
two hours; we had forty-five killed and 
wounded, and had taken prisoners from 
four regiments, 

For the first time colored men had 
been hand to hand with the enemy, and 
their stubborn courage filled the officers 
with joy. 

Where Simpkins had halted his re- 
serve at intervals as he fell back, the 
cartridge-papers lay across the road in 
a line, showing in what an orderly and 
deliberate fashion the men had fired. 

General Terry had received orders to 
march, and at about dark on the same 
evening we were relieved from picket- 
duty, and moved towards Cole Island. 
Footpaths over mud-dykes, and narrow 
bridges over the numerous arms of the 
sea, which cut the marshes into an 
archipelago, were the original means of 
communication, and the bridges were 
now broken down. We moved in single 
file. The night was so dark that I 
could not see a man ten feet away, and 
I could only keep my connection by 
holding on to the last man in the com- 
pany before me with one hand, and 
seizing my own Orderly with the other. 
It rained hard ; the wet branches swept 
our faces, and the trees seemed to be 
fighting for the enemy, so persistently 


did they carry away caps, muskets, and 


swords, as we struggled through the 
slippery mire. 

Over the soggy marsh, through the 
tangled woods, across one plank after 
another! Even the planks had lost 
connection ; there was no hand-rail, and 
we often paused for the lightning to 
show us our way. We started at nine 
in the evening, and till five the next 
morning our tired and _ rain-soak- 
ed men stumbled along the devious 
way. Then the two leading companies 
were halted, and those following were 
ordered to close up. My men passed 
the few moments of the halt in the 
sweetest sleep, and soon after we land- 
ed, footsore enough, upon :Cole Island. 


‘We dried our wet clothes in the morn- 


ing sun and ate a few biscuit. 
During the next night we were form- 
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ed several times to resist attacks that 
were not made, and at midnight we be- 
gan to embark for Folly Island. 

We had been assigned to Strong’s 
Brigade, and were now hurrying on to 
take part in the assault on Fort Wag- 
ner, Again the rain fell in sheets, as 
we groped our way to the shore. There 
we found a leaky long-boat, into which 
thirty men could be crowded by close 
packing. The shivering crowd reveal- 
ed now and then by the lightning, grew 
less and less, and at last, thoroughly 
wet, we found ourselves on board the 
General Hunter. By the time we dis- 
embarked on Folly Island, food was 
scarce. We marched across the Island 
to the opposite beach, and from the 
various camps the men swarmed out 
and shouted, “ Well done,” “ We heard 
your guns,” “ You saved the 10th Con- 
necticut.” We kept along the beach 
through scenes of quict beauty. To 
our left were the long sand-dunes, coy- 
ered with: beach-grass, and a few scat- 
tering palmettoes. Farther back were 
the tall pines. To the right, the ocean 
stretched its emerald waves under a 
dancing sunshine. Rolling up the gen- 


tle slope, these waves sent little wreaths’ 


of white foam to our feet. The days 
were lovely, but every night brought 
rain and rattling thunder. 

As we moved leisurely up to Morris 
Island, we searched our haversacks and 
divided the biscuit crumbs. A box of 
water-soaked army-bread lay stranded 
on the beach, and with some difficulty 
I secured a handful or two of it for my 
own men. 

We halted at the upper end of Folly 
Island, and dropped on the sand to rest. 
About the colors, a squad of men began 
to sing “‘ When this cruel war is over.” 
The song was taken up in parts, but 
most of those near joined in the chorus. 
For many a poor fellow the “cruel 
war” ended that night. A tiny steamer 
plied as a ferry-boat between Folly and 
Morris Islands. Al! day long we had 
heard the roar of the guns, now we 
could see the bursting of the shells. 
The flag-staff was shot away, the colors 
fell and rose again, while we waited for 
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an hour on the flat shore. Officers and 
men were cheerful. Colonel Shaw and 
his staff sat on a stretcher. A few 
officers were grouped on a couple of 
rubber blankets and the men lounged 
in a long irregular line. 

Started at last! We kept up the 
central road, passing captured batteries 
and the ruins of the lighthouse. How 
well we afterward came to know every 
foot of the strange soil we then passed 
over! We came out from the shelter 
of high sand-hills upon an undulating 
plateau, which stretched away to Fort 
Wagner with nothing to break the 
view. As the regiment showed in bold 
relief against the white sand, a 382- 
pounder struck just in front of us and 
ricochetted to the rear. Another and 
another followed. 

General Strong gave us a position on 
the beach which fronts Sullivan’s Isl- 
and. The men were formed for the as- 
sault. We faced the fort, our two lines 
stretching from the water of the harbor 
on our right hand to the mud of the 
marsh on our left. Then we lay down. 
We loved General Strong at first sight. 
He rode along the line and spoke a few 
words to us. “ Boys,” he said, “I am a 
Massachusetts man, and I know you 
will fight for the honor of the State. I 
am sorry you must go into the fight 
tired and hungry, but the men in the 
fort are tired too. There are but three 
hundred behind those walls, and they 
have been fighting all day. Don’t fire 
a musket on the way up, but go in and 
bayonet them at their guns.” Calling 
out the color-bearer, he said, “If this 
man should fall, who would lift the flag 
and carry it on?” 

Colonel Shaw, standing near, took a 
cigar out of his mouth, and said quiet- 
ly, “I will.” 

Many of the men loudly responded 
to his pledge. If their Colonel felt any 
premonitions of approaching doom, he 
gave no outward sign of it. He walked 
slowly up and down the line, clad in a 
short jacket. His silver eagles shone 
upon his shoulders, and the fair hair, 
which hung below his cap, gave him 
the seeming of a boy. His carriage was 
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calm and noble; a pale cheek and lips 
constrained, alone bore witness to his 
sense of the responsibility. “ Prove 
yourselves men,” he said, as he stood 
-among those who were to die with him 
in one short hour. It was soon to be 
the proudest boast of the survivors that 
they “ charged with Shaw at Wagner.” 

A narrow strip of land stretched 
away for sixteen hundred yards, to the 
point where Wagner faced us, with two 
of its bastions and a curtain extending 
nearly across. A wide moat filled with 
water lay before the fort. Behind its 
bomb-proofs fifteen hundred fresh men 
awaited the assault of our tired and 
famished troops. In the curtain were 
four embrasured guus, The bastions 
held some pieces en barbette. 

At some points on this strip of land 
five hundred men could walk abreast ; 
at others not two hundred. The line 
of approach was commanded by Fort 
Johnson and the batteries on James Isl- 
and, Fort Sumter and the batteries at 
Cummings’ Point, Fort Moultrie and 


the works on Sullivan’s Island. <A ter- . 


rible fire was thus concentrated upon it. 
A line of palisades and some rifle-pits 
obstructed the advance, and partially 
broke our line. Dark clouds rose in 
the West, distant lightning flashed and 
thunder muttered, night came; yet we 
had no orders to move. 

Hands began to be grasped, “ per- 
haps for the last time,” messages to be 
entrusted, “in case I don’t come out, 
you know,” and then we heard the or- 
der, “Attention!” “Move in quick 
time, until within a hundred yards of 
the fort; then double-quick, and 
charge.” I caught the Colonel’s earnest, 
calm, half-wistful gaze as he passed 
along the line to the centre, and then 
the word rang out, “ Forward!” But 
how describe the storm of shell, can- 
ister, and musket-ball encountered in 
hat sixteen hundred yards? Demoniac 
shrieks seemed to shiver the air, a 
wrathful roar deafened us, men fell like 
leaves in Autumn, yet through our 
whirling brains still rang the order, 
“Forward!” Nearer rose the dark 
wall, quicker grew our step; let but a 
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few men reach the ditch, and the fort 
might yet be ours! Faster and faster 
they fell. Heavy charges of canister 
fired simultaneously from two flanking 
cannonades left heaps of the dying and 
the dead, where the right and left of 
my company had been. One of Na- 
poleon’s marshals, exposed to an Aus- 
trian fire, once said, that he could hear 
the bones crack in his division “ like 
window-glass in a hail-storm.” In our 
case also the shock and rattle of the 
canister upon the persohs and arms of 
the men could be distinctly heard. 

Those who escaped, pressed forward 
to the ditch and leaped into the water. 
The Colonel crossed with the colors to 
my left. Those who dashed through 
the moat in ardent emulation were not 
spared. The heavy musketry took effect 
on many beneath the water. I see it all 
again, as I try to tell the story. We 
reach the fort. Men are standing on 
the parapet firing down upon us, as we 
climb the sandy slope of the rampart 
and look the enemy in the face. The 
colors go up at the same moment, and’ 
with the flags the Colonel. 

Up to this moment not a shot had we 
fired. Now, bayonets, musket-butts, and 
the officers’ revolvers come into play. A 
mass of faces, lighted by red flashes, 
look up at us from the interior of the 
fort. Around the guns a surging, strug- 
gling mass of men are almost near 
enough to touch. Our handful of men 
stand at terrible disadvantage against 
the sky, and the group about each 
officer melts rapidly away. The-para- 
pet is cumbered with bodies. The 
enemy fight vigorously with muskets, 
bayonets, handspikes, and rammers. 
Their officers strike at us with the 
sword. No second line comes to make 
good our feeble hold. Unwillingly we 
fall back to the exterior slope; the 
colors fall; they rise again, float over 
the ditch, and disappear in the distance. 
Our Colonel falls also, but we do not 
know it. 

We see the figures of the enemy as 
they stand out against the sky. The 
bodies of our own men lie like stepping- 
stones in the water where we crossed. 
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Not a man stands on the parapet 
when I leave it. To hold the rampart, 
so as to protect the advance, is our 
duty; and now an irregular fusilade 
begins. Our footing is made good by 
the bodies of our brave boys fallen. 
Our pistols and muskets clear the para- 
pet. We are on the curtain of the 
fort, with a bastion on either side, and 
exposed to an enfilade from right and 
left. Officers pick up the muskets of 
the dead and fight like privates. Filled 
with the sand in which they have been 
lying, how many cheat the hand that 
pulls the trigger! One wounded soldier 
sits up against the fort. His broken 
arm lies across his chest, he piles cart- 
ridges upon it, for the use of Lieutenant 
E—, who is using his musket on the 
enemy. 

Putnam and Jackson are prominent 
among the little group of determined 
men, who are all that are left of the six 
hundred and fifty that charged at dark. 

Simpkins had fallen on tke parapet. 
Russell lies dying near us on the slope, 
but we do not know it. One brave fel- 
low chafes at the enforced combat. He 
climbs the parapet. In an instant his 
limp and lifeless body rolls down over 
us to the water. We lic close to give it 
way. In the bastion to our left, one 
rebel, exposed to his waist, deals out 
effective fire. For a time he escapes, 
but at last three bullets strike him at 
once, and he drops back into the fort. 
One of our officers crawls into the em- 
brasure, near one of the guns on the 
curtain. His revolver keeps the gun 
quiet for awhile. A private (George 
Watson), shot through both shoulders, 
refuses to go to the rear without 
orders; the officer’s attention is dis- 
tracted, and the gun is fired. 

Three officers of the 54th still stand 
together on the rampart. There are no 
men, “ Why does not that 2d Brigade 
come?” was the despairing cry. We 
can see nothing through the black 
night, illumined here and there by 
bursting shells. While we hesitate, it 
is evident that fighting is going on in 
the bastion to the right; so wading 
through the water, stumbling over 
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bodies, we skirt the flank, climb up its 
face, and enter the fort through a gap 
in the parapet. Here we find a small 
body of men from our own and Colonel 
Putnam’s brigade. <A few of the 48th 
New York are near us, fighting over a 
traverse. We join them, and take part 
in the fray. The foe are scarce a mus- 
ket’s length from us. They ply us with 
bullets and hand-grenades. The nation- 
al flag of one of the regiments is plant- 
ed on the bomb-proof which forms one 
side of the bastion. About it a des- 
perate struggle goes on; its tattered 
silk and tarnished gold are trodden 
deep into the soil. Beside it Colonel 
Putnam falls. As I struggle across the 
pile of sand-bags, a rebel struck by a 
revolver clutches at them as he falls, I 
seize my pistol, to prevent him from 
rising. In an instant I feel a shock 
through my shoulder, and the pistol 
whirls round on my forefinger. At this 
moment Captain J— falls heavily against 
me, and before my question, ‘ Are you 
hurt, Ned?” can be answered, a crush- 
ing blow upon the breast lays me by his 
side. 

My breath comes unwillingly through 
the torn flesh. Is it a mortal wound ? 
My blouse, wet with blood, is unbut- 
toned with my left hand, and my little 
finger probes the hole from which the 
drops still trickle. It is not very deep, 
but the bones yield and grate against 
each other. A rubber coat, worn in a 
roll over the right shoulder, has done 
some service, and broken ribs are my 
most serious injury. Thoughts of home 
and my beloved ones vanish again be- 
fore the pressing needs of battle. But 
one of our three is able to fight. Cap- 
tain J— lies with his feet toward our 
lines, silent, but suffering from his shat- 
tered shoulder. <A private of the 48th 
New York lies at right angles with 
J—’s body, groaning and crying pite- 
ously. I am close at his side, and still 
unable to rise. Shells and grenades 
explode every instant. Bullets strike 
close to us, evidently propelled from 
some new point. An instant more, and 
one strikes the wounded New Yorker. 
A last groan, and he is gone. 
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These are the bullets of our own 
troops. They are firing on the fort! 
Lieutenant E-—, still at work with his 
musket, tries to pull out some sand- 
bags and protect the wounded. They 
are too closely impacted, and the cross- 
fire of the rebels is too severe. The 
firing must be stopped. Lieutenant E— 
must go to the rear, and report our po- 
sition to one of the Generals. 

“T will go,” says the brave fellow to 
his Captain, “ but I am the only whole 
man. If Iam killed, just tell them ‘I 
did not run away!’” As he is still 
able to fight, it is decided that one of 
the wounded shall try it. Captain J— 
is missing ; he has rolled over the edge 
and lies in the moat below. I tie my 
sword-knot to my belt, I button my 
revolver into its case, and crawl to the 
edge of the rampart. <A storm of bul- 
lets sweeps across the face of the work. 
Can I ever reach the water in safety ? 
I slip down the embankment on my 
back. My feet strike the heaps of 
bodies at the water's edge. I stumble 
through the water, hissing with the 
rapid fall of bullets, up the sandy coun- 
ter-scarp! At last, faint with pain, the 
beach is reached. From all the forts 
shells are screaming down. Unwound- 
ed men hobble or crawl along the sand. 
More dead than living men obstruct my 
way. 

I must stop the fire of our own men; 
the Brigade is probably near. I turn at 
right angles, and painfully creep along 
the hillocks in a line parallel with the 
front of the fort. There is a steady fire 
of musketry, shells are bursting all 
around, the landscape is lost in the 
glare. No troops. I crawl to the very 
edge of the marsh, and then back to 
the beach. Lower down the neck of 
land I try again. Still no troops; only 
three white soldiers, crouching behind 
a hillock to escape the shells! At last 
I see a mounted officer. I hardly know 
how I tell my story. I am ordered to a 
surgeon, whose dim light shines not far 
away. A squad of men cluster about 
some flags. They are the colors of our 


regiment. Lieutenants and privates, we 
are about sixty in number. 


Faint and 
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few as we are, we are ordered to the 
front; but in attempting to obey, we 
meet a full regiment and scattered 
squads of men in quick retreat. The 
attack is abandoned! Pain, hunger, 
weariness overcome me, Thrown across 
a horse captured as he passes, I begin 
my journey to the hospital. 

The steamer waits to carry the dis- 
abled men to Beaufort. In the little 
cabin the wounded officers lie so thick 
that we cannot move between them. 
They hardly feel their own pain, so bit- 
ter is the sense of our young Colonel’s 
death, now for the first time definitely 
ascertained. Thank God for opiates! 
they are soon swallowed ; and as I close 
my aching eyes, I see men kneeling 
with grave faces and busy hands, lights 
flitting close to the floor, and I hear 
the low groans and suffering cries of 
mangled men, 


Sometime the next day, our eyes 
opened again on that sad scene. We 
were not all there, some had been borne 
away in the night. Relapsing into 
stupor, or in uneasy, painful wakeful- 
ness, we rolled away to the South, Be- 
fore night we had disembarked at 
Beaufort. The streets were full of col- 
ored people, and their pride in the 
black soldier, their anxiety to hear all 
the details of the fight, mingled strange- 
ly with a tender sympathy for our con- 
dition. “ Mass’ Fripp’s house,” which 
was to serve as our hospital, was soon 
filled to overflowing. We had gone 
into action six hundred and fifty strong. 
Two hundred and forty-seven men were 
killed, wounded, or missing, and four- 
teen out of our twenty officers, But 
this bitter defeat is the Bunker Hill of 
the colored soldier, and its memory will 
survive that of many victories. 





Two years later, when in command 
of the prisoners at Fort Warren, I came 
in contact with Commodore Tucker, of 
the rebel navy. He told me that the 
enemy read our signals, and reinforced 
the works for our reception. Wm. H. 
Gladding, also of the rebel navy, then 
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made and signed the following state- 
ment; 

“T, William H. Gladding, a native of 
Savannah, was an acting master in the 
Confederate service; awaiting orders in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in July, 
1863. With seventy-nine other sailors, 
I volunteered to defend Fort Wagner 
against the Federal forces. We were 
posted at the guns in the curtain facing 
down the Island. All but eleven were 
killed, and of the survivors some were 
wounded. 

“T saw the charge made, the black 
troops in advance. I saw Colonel Shaw 
waving his sword and cheering his men. 
He was shot on the traverse, between 
my gun and that next to the left. My 
gun was the first one to the right in the 
battery, as you face outward, next the 
magazine. I think Colonel Shaw was 
shot by one of the North Carolina regi- 
ment that was posted behind us. I saw 
him the next morning; he was shot 
through the body. Near him lay a 
black orderly, the top of whose head 
was blown away. Wm. E. Hudgins of 
Savannah obtained from Colonel Shaw’s 
body a seal-ring with a white stone in 
it, his watch, and some other things. 
The North Carolina men took his pistol, 
sword, and boots, 

“Captain Simpkins was on the right 
of my gun. He stood on the top of the 
traverse, firing at us with his pistol, 
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Sux was to thee as some sweet vine that girds 
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when the man at the gun killed him 
with his musket. He was shot through 
the heart. Hudgins took his sword, 
marked with his name, some papers, 
and other articles. On the exterior 
slope of the rampart, a little to the left 
of Shaw’s body, Cabot J. Russell lay. 
He was alive during the night, and fre- 
quently called for water, but died before 
morning. We were not allowed to leave 
our posts, under penalty of being shot 
by the men behind us, so no one went 
to him. The next morning I stood on 
the traverse, and saw Colonel Shaw, 
Captain Simpkins, and, I think, Russell, 
thrown into a pit with some of the col- 
ored men. The place where they were 
buried was about ten yards from the 
ditch, almost in front of me, at the spot 
marked with a cross in your plan, The 
space in front of the curtain and the 
ditch were full of bodies. Almost all 
the men at the guns, next but one to 
my left, were killed. Our primers were 
bad; the Sergeant who went to the 
magazine for a new supply brought 
back the fragment of the staff of a 
U. 8. flag that had been planted on the 
bomb-proof. It was nearly shot to 
pieces.” 


This statement has an interest, be- 
cause all official information of the place 
of Shaw’s burial has been steadfastly 
refused. 


A vast, proud oak, and feels his mighty heart 
Throb under listening tendrils, while apart 


His spirit dwells, with sunbeams and glad birds. 


Content in only loving, she had sought” 
Never for love’s return. 


Thy loftiness 


Could stoop not, and her lowlihood still less 


Might emulate the reaches of thy thought. 


But now her clasping love has loosed its hold, 


And dropped from thy life’s stateliness and strength. 
A little thou rememberest at length, 


And mournest—thou so passionless of old! 


Just as the oak, loud winds being calm, no more 
Hears under his dim labyrinth of leaves 


The delicate vine-stems fluttering, and grieves 


For that which he had heeded not before. 
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ANCHORED OFF BINGHAMTON.* 


BrneHAMTON is not a seaport town,— 
on the contrary, it is more than two 
hundred miles from the sea-board, and 
the rivers Susquehanna and Chenango, 
between which the city is located, are 
hardly damp enough at this point to 
float a scow or a flat-bottomed pleasure- 
boat. Nevertheless, I came to anchor 
about two miles above Binghamton, 
skywards, after taking thirty-six an- 
nual voyages on the sea of life. My six 
preceding voyages had been tempestu- 
ous and unsuccessful. Sometimes I had 
carried too much sail, sometimes I had 
been disappointed in my anchor and 
had drifted—my compass had often fail- 
ed me, my chart was at fault, my ven- 
tures were unlucky, my owners had be- 
come dissatisfied, my ship was in sad 
want of repair (and I had lost all of 
my possessions excepting that, and one 
invaluable jewel), when I came at last 
to anchor off Binghamton. 

Let me here drop metaphor and 
speak in plain language. At thirty-six 
years of age I was rapidly becoming a 
confirmed drunkard, and entered the 
New York State Inebriate Asylum at 
Binghamton, for reformation of char- 
acter and restoration of my shattered 
health. For some time before deciding 
to come, I had heard much of the Asy- 
lum from advising friends, to whom it 
was manifest, as it was to my own 
mind, that a change in my order of 
life must be made, and I had given 
much consideration to the subject. My 
health at last decided in a most im- 
petuous manner, and I came. 

I had found it to be impossible to 
break off from the habit of excessive 
drinking in New York, after trying 
repeatedly to do so. Arguments (ard 
none argued to me in more convincing 
language than I argued to myself) were 


* The value of this article depends much upon 
the fact that it is a frank and earnest statement of 
actual and recent personal experience; while the 
logic of its conclusion may be questioned. 


of no effect. My intellect presented the 
moral ethics of the question to my sou! ; 
my conscience displayed the crime of 
the action before my judgment; my 
physical experience complained repeat- 
edly and noisily to my brain; and I 
still kept on drinking. It did not seem 
to me so much a lack of ower to resist 
the drink, at the moment when the tak- 
ing it was known to me to be the crimi- 
nal overstep of temperance, as it was 
the lack of the will to exercise that 
power. I do not bring before you any 
excuse by pleading an overwhelming 
craving which cannot resist the glass, I 
am not sensible of this in my own case, 
and I do not believe in it, excepting in 
instances where the subject is partially 
insane; in which case nothing but en- 
forced total abstinence will effect any 
remedy, as a razor would be taken from 
the reach of a person with a morbid 
tendency to self-destruction. I do not 
propose to allude to such cases in this 
article, nor to allow of any such excuse 
in those to whom I address my own , 
experience, for I am confident that such 
instances are of very rare occurrence, 
and that the discussion of their treat- 
ment, with all their varied palliatives 
and pleas, is terribly injurious to the 
really guilty drinker. Nor do I propose 
to treat upon that temporary sick con- 
dition of body and mind resulting from 
the reaction of a prolonged spell of in- 
temperate drinking (which I have gone 
through with, again and again, almost 
to death) that demands the agency of 
alcoholic stimulants as a prompt re- 
storative—for that is not the craving of 
the appetite, but the call of nature, to 
be responded to, under advice, as a 
physical requirement, 

I do not propose, either, to make a 
sensational magazine-article, for I have 
no ability or inclination to do so. I 
will lay before you, in all seriousness, 
my own experience, knowing that there 
are far, far too many of the readers of 
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this Magazine to whom it will be ab- 
sorbingly interesting ; not for the sake 
of him who writes it, but for their own 
sakes; or, for the sake of those whom 
they love, perhaps, more dearly than 
their own lives. I will try, also, to lay 
before the reader some few details in 
reference to the place itself, which he 
may not find elsewhere, and concerning 
which I can remember to have desired 
information before I started from the 
city. The man who, like myself, has 
acted in discordance with his own judg- 
ment and sacrificed his power to con- 
trol himself to his own self-indulgence 
to such an extent that his will is par- 
tially paralyzed by the force of habit,— 
whose mental muscles (if I may use 
such an expression) are relaxed so that 
the mind and judgment cannot exercise 
themselves upon the wili—who finds 
in the city, or in the society which sur- 
rounds him, or in the business that he 
pursues, temptations to excess that he 
would gladly escape—let him leave for 
three months all these belongings, and 
come to anchor up here with me, and 


quietly and calmly glance back upon 
his past career; and, while he rests 
from the cares of business, let him pre- 
pare himself, morally and physically, 
* for the rest of the battle of life that lies 


before him. Let us see where it is that 
we have come to grief in time gone by, 
spot the turning point, overhaul our 
books, “and when found, stick a pin 
in.” 

Come at once,—do not wait,—régard 
it as a matter of life or death; and, if 
the latter, where would your business 
then be, and what kind of a memory 
would you leave behind for your 
friends? Leave every thing! Business, 
social ties, wife, children, all,—if you 
cannot conquer the habit of intemper- 
ance where you are; or, which is the 
same thing, if you are not actively and 
successfully engaged in conquering it. 
Leave your business with a friend, and 
your children with your wife, and bid 
good-by to all for three months; you 
would have to do it if death summoned 
you,—do it now when Jife summons 
you. There is no shame or disgrace in 
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the act; there is in remaining as you 
now are. Put three hundred dollars in 
your pocket, get your clothes marked 
legibly, put some books in your trunk 
(the more the better), and get aboard 
the Erie Railroad. Binghamton is 
about eight hours’ ride from New York 
city. 

There is no occasion for a prelimi- 
nary correspondence with the Super- 
intendent. You can come right up 
from the station in a carriage for three 
dollars, and bring your luggage with 
you, as to any other hotel. You will go 
into the office and see Dr. Day (waiting 
for no introduction, for he knows you 
very well), and pay him for thirteen 
weeks’ board, in advance, at twenty dol- 
lars per week, and will be at once as- 
signed a room, after answering some 
formal questions to a printed registry 
kept in the office. 

I have, you will notice, been taking 
for my companion, so far, a man of 
mature years and family tics, who is 
sincerely desirous of conquering the 
habit of intemperance, and I have not 
alluded to any possible difficulty in the 
way of procuring the necessary funds, 
If the funds cannot be obtained, and 
the person be a resident of the State of 
New York, he may have very material 
reduction made from the regular terms 
in his case; but a correspondence must 
be entered into with the authorities, on 
his behalf, before he arrives. The ac- 
complished and learned President of 
the Board of Trustees, than whom there 
is not a more active philanthropist in 
the world, Dr. Willard Parker, said in 
my hearing, “If a man is worth saving, 
we want to try and save him, and 
would rather take him for nothing than 
turn him away on account of his pover- 
ty.” But asa general rule, the money 
can be spared, for as an investment it is 
safe and sure; and, invested for the 
restoration of a body, it may prove the 
ransom of a soul. 

There are men of immature years, and 
who are not desirous of conquering this 
habit of excessive drinking, who come 
up here. They had better stay away. 
No one should come here, old or young, 
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without that desire is the motive that 
brings him; it is idle, useless, and de- 
moralizing. To drink at home to ex- 
cess is bad enough. To drink in a 
strictly temperance establishment, where 
drink can only be obtained by a sacri- 
fice of honor, is many more times worse, 
and much more injurious, physically 
and morally, to. the one who trans- 
gresses. To the friends or guardians 
of very young men, I would say, do not 
send your boys here unless they them- 
selves strongly desire to purge them- 
selves from the evils of an early ac- 
quired habit of intemperance. Do not 
send boys against their will, or unwill- 
ing men of weak minds, who are suf- 
fering from this evil thing, for they will 
be but company to each other in their 
debauches. Such men in coming here 
seem to consider that they have openly 
declared that they are drunkards, and 
therefore it is necessary for them to 
keep up their character for consistency, 
even if they have lost all other char- 
acter; separated from the mild restraint 
that home, society, or a lingering sense 
of respectability has held over them, 
they give themselves up to liquor when- 
ever they can obtain it. No expostula- 
tion, no rules, will keep them sober— 
physical confinement alone will do that, 
—and they will come back to you ten 
times worse than they left you. This is 
not a penitentiary, it is an asylum, a 
resting-place, and a man who comes 
to it must, will to be cured; it must be 
the one object in his life up here, always 
present, always pressing, to his mind. 
To such a man the institution is an 
asylum for the time being, and wards 
off the overpowering temptations of his 
ordinary life, and enables him to re- 
cuperate. To any other man it must do 
more harm than it can do good. 

If you are now, as you read this, in a 
low state of bodily health, resulting 
from excessive drinking, and it is im- 
possible for you to dispense with stimu- 
lants ;—if you have suffered from epi- 
lepsy, or from delirium in any form, 
and feel yourself to be threatened with 
an attack, put yourself under the treat- 
ment of a tried medical man (if he 
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knows your habits and constitution, so 
much the better), and he will put you 
into a proper condition to undertake 
the journey. If you can get a friend to 
come up with you, do so; or, best of 
all, your wife, or sister, or mother, be- 
cause they can see, and satisfy them- 
selves with, the pleasant domestic ar- 
rangements of the place; they will be 
made quite welcome, so long as your 
health is any matter of immediate anx- 
iety, and will return home with a hap- 
pier sense of security; perhaps; but 
however that may be, remember that 
the place is ready for you now, at once, 
just as you are, and that howeyer sick 
you may be, you will be well and care- 
fully treated. Of course, you must have 
some suffering and mental anguish to 
go through, whether you be here or 
elsewhere, before you get right again. 
Poor friend ! don’t I know it? there is 
no power on earth to arrest that ; there 
is no power on earth to minister any 
comfort; there is no drug or subtle es- 
sence that can ward that off; but, here, 
there is one cheering, soft thought for 
you to turn your sick spirit upon, and 
that is: I have at last taken the step to 
stop this ; if I die now, I shall die trying 
to amend the past, and if I live, I wm. 
live this life no more again forever. And, 
you will live; and as strength comes 
back, and you climb, at last, out of 
hell; and appetite, and blessed, blessed 
sleep return to you, you will have the 
new sensation that you are now in the 
right path, and your past habits of life, 
are, at last, behind you. 

Whatever may have been the medi- 
cinal means used for you during the 
necessities of your illness to bring you 
through (and they vary, according to 
the judgment of the attendant physi- 
cians), there is no more alcoholic stimu- 
lant for you now while you remain 
under this roof. Whatever may be your 
opinion of total abstinence, or your ex- 
pectation ultimately as to its practice 
in your own person while you are here, 
it is an absolute rule of conduct, a law 
of the Medes and Persians, a law from 
which there is no appeal. The pro- 
priety and necessity of this is manifest ; 
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and the mind must not, under any cir- 
cumstances, admit the possibility of 
allowing any excuse for the opposite 
action, whatever be the desire or ap- 
parent necessity for it, or feeling of 
confidence in the safety of the action 
itself, This is part of the treatment you 
are under, and from it you will find out, 
in your own experience, that there is no 
indispensable necessity for you to use 
liquor as a digestive, or curative for the 
ailments to which you have been in the 
habit of applying it; that the depres- 
sion you suffer from,—the sick headache 
that threatens you,—the attack of dys- 
pepsia you dread, will yield to, or be 
kept off by, other instruments beside 
alcohol; that exercise, rest, "wholesome 
food, and above all, sleep, will more than 
answer the purpose. And, when you 
have got to know this, it will be a ma- 
terial help to you in dealing with the 
use of stimulants by-and-by. Perhaps 
this has been a turning-point in your 
past experience, then fail not to note it 
honestly. You will probably have 
“ Bromide of Potassium ” administered 
to you, until your outward manifesta- 
tions of nervous derangement are con- 
trolled, and then you will be left to 
Nature’s remedies; and you will go to 
bed night after night a clean, sober 
man, and you will sleep all the night, 
six hours, eight hours (ten hours at 
first), without any waking up during 
the interval. Think of that, my friend, 
who art glad if thou canst coax four 
hours of forgetfulness out of twice that 
number of drinks; has that no attrac- 
tion? and to wake up without a head- 
ache, without a sense of degradation, 
with a clean tongue, a sweet breath, and 
an appetite ; have these no attractions ? 

The twenty dollars a week that I left 
you paying to Dr. Day is required to be 
paid in advance for three months 
($260), that the authorities of the place 
may have a claim on the resident, 
should it be necessary to enforce it; 
that is to say, if he leave without the 
consent of the Superintendent, he for- 
feits the money he has paid; and it is 
considered that three months should be 
passed here, unless obvious reasons exist 
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for an earlier departure; in that case 
the unused balance of the money is re- 
turned. There are no extra expenses 
not included in the payment, it covers 
medical attendance, washing, gas, fire, 
&e., &e. 

You will find your room to be neatly 
carpeted, about 20x14, water laid on, 
and marble washstand, pretty iron bed- 
stead, and good bed, with delicately 
white bed clothes. The whole appear- 
ance of the room is that of one of the 
upper rooms in the Continental Hotel 
in Philadelphia; it is heated by a reg- 
ister and lighted with gas, and on one 
side of the building looks out into the 
courtyard of the establishment, where 
there is always something going on; 
and on the other side, over the beautiful 
valley of the Susquehanna. You can 
read all about the description of the 
building in Mr. Parton’s article in the 
October number of the Atlantic Maga- 
zine for last year. I have only been here 
during a very unpleasant winter season, 
and have not seen the place, outside, to 
advantage; in the summer time, I am 
told that it is very beautiful and pleas- 
ant, and I can quite believe that it is so. 

You will notice the following regula- 
tions posted up in your room : 

NEW YORK STATE INEBRIATE ASYLUM, 

It being the object and purpose of the 
asylum to reform and, as it were, educate anew 
such persons as seek its benefits, it becomes 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that rules be 
established, and that they be carried out with 
military precision. 

Ist. Patients are required to attend morn- 
ing and evening prayers, and the religious 
services on Sunday. 

2d. Strict attention to order and cleanliness 
in all respects is required. 

3d. Lights in the rooms are to be extinguish- 
ed at 10 o'clock p. M. 

4th. Patients desiring to go beyond the 
premises, must obtain permission from the 
Superintendent. 

5th. Patients are required to be punctual at 
meals. 

6th. As profanity is always shocking and 
vulgar, even to those familiar with the prac- 
tice, it is expected that « proper regard for the 
feelings of others, as well as gentlemanly in- 
stinct, will prevent its use by any inmate of 
the asylum. 

4th. Patients are cautioned against any un- 
necessary conversation with the workmen or 
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servants of the asylum, and it is requested that 
any disrespect or inattention on the part of 
any employee be immediately reported to the 
Superintendent. 

8th. As the Superintendent is prepared, and 
always ready, to give special medical advice 
and treatment in any case when it is neces- 
sary, all other prescriptions and all nostrums 
and patent medicines are positively prohibited. 

9th. Finally, it will be obvious to any pa- 
tient that the above Rules, strictly respected, 
are essential to the comfort and happiness of 
all interested, and any wanton and persistent 
violation of them will be considered sufficient 
cause for expulsion. 

As you read these regulations, do not 
be piqued with them—remember what 
you have come here for, and put down 
any thing in them that goes “ against 
the grain” to part of the penalty you 
haye to pay. There is nothing in them 
excepting what is advisable or neces- 
sary for the object sought, and their 
scrupulous insistance by the authorities 
varies in accordance with the status of 
the inmate. With regard to the first 
regulation, it is a very simple thing to 
do, the daily morning and evening ser- 
vices rarely exceed ten minutes; the 


morning Sunday service is selected 
from the Episcopal form, and takes up 
about half an hour, the evening Sunday 
service comprises the order usually fol- 
lowed in a Presbyterian church, and the 
chaplain of the asylum preaches a ser- 


mon of about thirty minutes. There is 
a “Mason and Hamlin organ” in the 
chapel, played by some one of the pa- 
tients as accompaniment to the musical 
part of the services. I would ask leave 
to say, in this place, that I have been 
much surprised at the number of per- 
sons here as patients, who possess a 
more than ordinary knowledge of mu- 
sic; it is a trait that at first astonished 
me, and has afforded me much pleasure 
that was quite unexpected. There isa 
good Weber piano in the reception- 
room, from which we often have good 
harmony discoursed. The meals are 
served three times a day, breakfast at 8 
A.M., dinner at 1 P.M., supper at 6 P.M. ; 
they are well served so far as attend- 
ance is concerned, and the table is as 
well supplied as one would expect. 
The food is wholesome, and there is 
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plenty of it, though full use is not 
made of the means at hand. I dare 
say that in the fruit season much more 
may be expected, for there is a large and 
fine kitchen-garden under cultivation. 

The money that you have in your 
pocket, after paying for your board, you 
can, if you like, deposit in the office; 
and, wanting any thing from the city, 
you can save yourself the trouble of go- 
ing, by writing an order for what you 
want, and leaving it with one of the 
clerks; it will be sent -for through a 
messenger, and the amount charged to 
your account. This is, however, quite 
optional on your part. If you want to 
go down to Binghamton, you can do so. 
The Superintendent will give you a 
“ pass,” unless you have demonstrated 
by your conduct that the going to the 
city is too great a temptation for you. 
But I do not think that you will want to 
pay that chartered hamlet a very fre- 
quent visit, for a duller and less inter- 
esting place it has never been my ill-for- 
tune tosee. There is positively nothing 
to attract you; no library or reading 
room or museum, nothing in the shop- 
windows, and less in the stores. The 
only amusement is to read the legal no- 
tices upon the walls of Uncle Sam’s let- 
ter distributing establishment, how Silas 
Isaacs will sell at “ public vendue,” &c., 
&e., “eight fowls being the property 
of so and so,” to “satisfy the claim of 
so and so;” or, how “a red cow was 
found upon the premises of the under- 
signed, and will be sold to defray ex- 
penses in accordance with the statute, 
in such case made and provided,” &c., 
&c. The outskirts of the city have 
some pretty residences, and there are 
good walks in the neighborhood. But 
whether you intend to go “ down town,” 
or to walk the other way, if you desire 
to pass off the grounds, you should first 
get a “pass” from the Superintendent. 
You may know that you do not need to 
get this, but you should do it asa re- 
cognition of his authority, which it is 
as much your interest to support, as it 
is of the citizens of New York city to 
support Judge Barnard in such convic- 
tions as Real’s, 
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There is plenty of material for recrea- 
tion and amusement inside the building 
—a good bowling-alley, billiard tables, 
and a small theatre suited for parlor 
theatricals. 

There is a literary club, where pa- 
pers of considerable interest are read 
on stated evenings, and where chess, 
whist, and other games can be enjoyed. 
There is a library (penuriously limited) 
and a reading-room, in which are the 
leading daily and weekly papers, and 
the usual supply of American and for- 
eign periodicals. The mail is received 
twice a day (Sundays excepted) at 
about 11 a. m. and 6 Pp. m.; the address, 
“Care of Dr. Day, Binghamton, New 
York,” with your name, or initials, is 
sufficient to find you. The Western 
mail usually comes up in the first dis- 
tribution, and letters posted in New 
York city at the general post-office be- 
fore 3.30 p. M. of the previous day. The 
evening mail brings letters posted in 
New York up to 8 p. m. of the previous 
night, and the New York daily papers. 

There is no restriction in regard to 


the use of tobacco in any form, and it 
is consumed to,an enormous extent, no 
attention being paid by the generality 
of the residents to the sanitary rules 


that should control its use. The same 
may be said of coffee, and thus, in many 
instances, the unwise and unlimited use 
of these two stimulants injures the phy- 
sical health of the inmates. But the ob- 
ject of the Institution is to inculcate 
the habit of total abstinence from al- 
coholic stimulants, on the principle that 
that, and that only, is the sole security 
for the man who has been an intemper- 
ate drinker; it therefore interferes in 
his diet with nothing else, and leaves 
to a person’s own judgment the use of 
narcotics and stimulants of an unal- 
coholic nature. Perhaps this is advisa- 
ble. Drinking coffee, smoking, or the 
use of tobacco in any other form, is to 
some extent beneficial, as well as pleas- 
ant; but it ceases to be beneficial be- 
fore it ceases to be agreeable, and the 
consumer knows it; and it therefore 
offers him an opportunity to test the 
reformation of his habits of self-control, 
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and to practice his power of self-denial 
on a less dangerous agent than alcohol. 

There are opium patients up here 
sometimes, and, of course, a special 
treatment is required in their case. I 
am not aware if it be the destre of the 
Trustees to receive such; but I should 
think that it would not be, for they 
present so opposite a class of patients 
to the intemperate drinking man, and 
have so many particularities that do 
not exist in his case, that the very fact 
of their mixing with and comparing 
notes with the reforming inebriate, is 
dangerous to the well-being of the lat- 
ter. What I mean to say is this: there 
are so many excuses for the opium-eater 
for continuing his habit when it is once 
strongly formed—nay, it is death at last 
and prolonged pangs before that for 
him to stop short,—that in listening to 
him the inebriate is likely to confound 
his own case with the more unfortunate 
and less curable one of the former. 
And the effect is bad, for the inebriate 
must come to consider that he holds the 
power to cure himself; that his not 
exercising it is hisown guilt, that (after 
the first physical requisition, necessi- 
tated by a course of intemperance, is 
past) he holds in his own hands his 
cure and his salvation; that there is no 
excuse for Ais falling again, no pallia- 
tion for him if he does so, it is his own 
crime, knowingly and willingly commit- 
ted. Do not let me here be construed 
into suggesting any discouragement for 
the opium-eater. I know that he can, 
and does continually, successfully over- 
come, heroically, this habit. I only 
want to convey the idea that this, in 
my opinion, is not a favorable place for 
him to effect a cure.* 

* As an example of the truth of my opinion, I 
would mention here the following incident: After 
I had finished this article, I read it aloud up at the 
Asylum to three gentlemen, with whom I had be- 
come quite friendly—one of them afterwards wrote 
me the following letter, and I put in the sentences 
about not wishing to discourage the opium eatcr, 
&c. At the time I read this to him, I was not 
aware that he had been so affected by the habit : 

“Dear Frrenp: I wish to tell you how very 
much your manuscript has pleased me. Perhaps I 
might criticise some of the theories as they relate 


to causes for inebricty ; but this, however, is of no 
importance, more than to suggest remedies some- 
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The inmates of the Institution are, 
of course, changing all the time. During 
the months that I have been here, the 
society has been attractive and agreea- 
ble, presenting a much higher average 
of intellect and attainments than would 
be found in any miscellaneous collec- 
tion of the same number of men. I am 
told by the Chaplain of the asylum that 
it is usually the case, and he has a good 
opportunity of judging. Of course, 
among ninety or a hundred men there 
will be many varieties and dispositions ; 
and associations of more or less inti- 
macy, according to the attractions and 
repulsions of individuals, will spring 
up. This one thing, however, you will 
be obliged to recognize in the social 
organization of the place, viz., that 
good fellowship, brilliant conversation, 
and friendly intercourse, or, for the 
matter of that, gossiping scandal and 
stupid bickering, do not require the aid 
of stimulants to develop them, or to 
increase their enjoyment. Billiards need 
not mean beer or brandy, ten-pins, 
whisky-toddy, nor a rubber at whist or 
euchre, “drinks for the party.” This 
you are compelled to notice, and it 
what in eonsonance, The chief value your paper 
has for me is the clear and certainly easy enough 
rule of life youlay out. Easy enough? No! but 
attainable, and once reached, a triumph so great, 
as to make all other victories easy. For, if I am 
equal, through conscientious motives, to perform- 
ing six-minute duties relating to the neat arrange- 
ment of six brass pins on my cushion ; or, of read- 
ing one page of mathematics (which I hate) every 
day at 10 a. m., and so on, Iam equal to the rest. 
We climb the skies on a ladder with many rounds, 
one little step at a time. Do not, please, change 
this part for any body. The victims of opium are 
badly off, unless they can fly to some place like 
this; besiles, it is not unusual to trace this habit 
to that other one of drinking. 

In my own case, I looked for relief in delirium 
to opium. This last vice overshadowed the first. 
And while I live, I can never be sufficiently 
thankful for having been brought here, against my 
will, too. 

My dear fellow, for God and Heaven’s sake, say 
nothing to discourage the opium-eater, 

Yours ever, s—.” 

I met him afterwards, and shaking hands with 
him, thanked him for his letter, and said I would 
make an alteration in my article; within a few 
hours afterward I again held the same hand, while 
the last breath left his poor, ill-treated body, as it 
lay in a state of benumbed insensibility, from which 
it never woke, produced by a self-administered 
overdose of laudanum. 
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takes. away one of the flimsy excuses 
used for the too free indulgence in 
stimulants as an incentive to sociability. 
Perhaps this has been another turning- 
point in your past experience, then fail 
not to note it honestly. 

On every Wednesday evening there is 
a lecture in the chapel by the Superin- 
tendent, of a chatty and conversational 
description, and all the inmates are 
specially invited to be present. Dr. 
Day is a total abstinence man in his 
habits, and is a strong, healthy-looking 
man, in the prime of life. The lectures, 
as a general thing, partake too much 
of the ethical view of intemperance, 
and it is to be regretted that they do 
not enter more into the therapeutics of 
alcoholism and the physical organiza- 
tion affected by the misuse of alcohol. 
Dr. Day insists upon total abstinence, 
at once and forever, as the only course 
for a past intemperate man; he regards 
this as a moral as well as physical ne- 
cessity, upon the ground that such a 
man has lost both his moral and physi- 
cal ability to control himself in this 
thing. He bases his opinion upon the 
fact (and herein he is to be attended to 
with the most absorbing thoughtfulness 
on the part of the listener) that in an 
experience of twelve years constant inter- 
course with inebriates of all ages and dis- 
positions he has never known a man who 
had been intemperate to be able to drink at 
all without falling again into excess ; and 
that he has known, and now knows, of 
many. instances where, by practising 
total abstinence, such a man has been 
restored to the full powers and enjoy- 
ments of health. 

But Dr. Day does not suppose that he 
has heard from more than twenty-five 
per cent. of those who have been under 
his care, and is constantly receiving 
back for re-treatment those who have 
left him apparently cured, and strong 
advocates of this measure. 

You must form your own opinion of 
the Doctor’s lectures for yourself, and 
should not fail to attend them always, 
even if only as they are parts of the 
system under which you have placed 
yourself for treatment; but after all the 
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Doctor is but a man, and this question 
must be settled by yourself alone and 
unaided. The Institution removes from 
you the immediate operating causes for 
drinking, and puts you under certain 
rules and regulations by which you vol- 
untarily consent to be guided during 
your residence here, and Dr. Day ad- 
vises you according to his lights and 
experience, but you, yourself, have got 
to do the work, and find the way to 
do it. 

Having now introduced you to the 
Institution, and familiarized you with 
the outside life of the residents, I will 
guide you to the threshold of the real 
educational department of the place, 
the door of your own room. Here, 
within its four walls, you must fight the 
fight out with yourself, with no living 
aid from any man. You have to do 
with yourself as you are at present, a 
man under the influence of an evil habit 
stronger than you have yet been able to 
conquer. 

1st. What brought you under that habit ? 

2d. What keeps you under it ? 

Now, to answer the first question we 
must look this thing straight in the 
face, and on your honesty in meeting 
this issue depends, to a great extent, 
the result you are striving for. 

Let us, once and for all, cast from our 
minds excuses of “hereditary disposi- 
tion to intemperance,” and “ our pecu- 
liar organization ;” we must not con- 
sider these at all in bringing this mat- 
ter face to face with our judgment. If 
these things do exist, they are but cu- 
rious physiological facts, and may per- 
haps be useful in forming our judgment 
upon the falls of others, but not upon 
our own. Shall I, poor, weak, pitiful 
creature, crouching down under the 
weight of my self-indulgence, point to 
yonder man and say, “If God had only 
made me strong like him,—if J had the 
force of will that has sustained him,— 
if I had been born without this ‘ con- 
stitutional taint in my blood,’ oh, how 
happy and blessed should I be!” 
Think you not that his position has 
been gained through strife and hardly- 
won battles with self? Are you to 
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lower him from the place he has gained 
by finding excuses for yourself in what 
you call “his superior organization ?” 
Has he no wounds to show, received in 
his struggle with himself? And where 
are your scars? You basely surrender- 
ed to slavery. He fought against it, and 
has won. Perhaps you have sometimes 
gone wrong at this point in time gone 
by ; if so, fail not to note it honestly ; 
and remember that it is with our cwn 
conscious sense of outraged responsi- 
bility that you have to deal. Am I too 
severe in the conclusion that I am lead- 
ing you to, in answer to our first home- 
question—think of it, my reader, in the 
integrity of your own heart. Are you 
conscious of any real excuse in giving 
way to intemperance? Are the excuses 
that you hear others make for you valid 
to yourself? Do you believe in those 
you put in language yourself, in your 
heart of hearts? Do you really think 
that your indulgence is the result of 
your “ easy disposition,” of “ your love 
of sociability,” of “ your generous im- 
pulses?” Do not these very attributes, 
if you possess them, cry out against the 
indignity of the accusation? do they 
not throw you back on the plain, broad, 
staring fact that guilty inclination has 
guided you, and self-gratification has been 
your aim and end? Do not the thoughts 
of other habits to be dropped point 
unmistakably to this answer, as they 
cloud the view of the pure self that 
might have been ? 

Here is my answer to the first ques- 
tion. 

Now, to answer the second. Have 
we exercised our will not to do this 
thing, as much as we have exercised our 
will todoit? In my own case I am con- 
scious that I have willed to do, more 
than I have willed not to do; but Iam 
also aware that my power now to exer- 
cise the will not to do is impaired. I 
am not satisfied, therefore, to say that 
my absence of inclination, or will, to do 
otherwise is alone the reason that this 
habit holds to me. And to demonstrate 
this, let me present before you three 
rules that I laid down for myself soon 
after coming into the asylum. I felt 
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then, as I ss‘ in the commencement of 
this article, that it was the will to exer- 
cise the power to do that I lacked most ; 
and I determined to test myself by 
these slight things, which to myself I 
made real and important things. 

ist. Do some one thing every day 
that I do not like, no matter, having fix- 
ed upon it, how trivial or unimportant, 
or even foolish, it may seem, whether 
physical or immaterial, whether it be a 
minute matter affecting my personal 
habits or social intercourse; or of a 
higher moral character ; do it, and do it 
the more persistently and conscientious- 
ly the more I dislike to do it. 

2d. Keep a diary, and put down 
every evening in it all that I can re- 
member of my actions and thoughts 
during the day. 

3d. Read six verses of the Book of 
Psalms or Proverbs every morning. 

I found, on commencement, the 2d 
and 3d a little tiresome, and while they 
continued so I let them take the place 
of the first ; but as they became habits, 
and, being simply mechanical, required 
but little exercise of power, I insisted 
upon exacting the first. Here I hada 
fight, and yet there was the conscious- 
ness of the will existing to do the 
thing. I put it off till the last moment, 
I would not think of any thing to do 
during the day, I would try by inge- 
nious reasoning to argue myself into 
the absurdity of the action. I would 
try to palm off trifling things in the 
place of some one thing that had al- 
ready arranged itself in my mind as the 
disliked thing for the day. I was com- 
pelled to see in this how my lax habits 
of mind came in; though I had set be- 
fore myself to obey this rule, as a cura- 
tive agency, I tried to shirk it and 
evade it; and it became manifest to me 
how relaxed was the power that I could 
bring to bear on the will, and that I 
was in an abnormal mental condition ; 
but I persisted, and I conquered. 

I found out thus the following answer 
to the second question I had put to my- 
self, viz., that not only had my will kept 
me in this habit, but my power to exer- 
cise my will to break off from it was 
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impaired. This was a great point to 
arrive at, because if you find out just 
where the damage is, you know where 
to apply the remedy; and the remedy 
in this case is clear to my mind; first 
to put the will to work on the side 
which it is disinclined to, and then in- 
sist on exercising the power to carry it 
out against all pleas to the contrary. 

Try this simple plan of mine, if you 
like, and thus measure your power on 
slight things before again meeting the 
enemy that has so ofter conquered you ; 
but in any thing that you do set before 
yourself as a mental task up here (out- 
side of the great obligation itself of 
total abstinence) do not press it upon 
yourself to irksomeness to an extent 
that will interfere at all with the object 
sought for. I am afraid that you will 
think me very self-asserting in the way 
I am writing, and may retort on me, 
“ Physician, heal thyself.” Pardon me, 
dear reader, if I be so; and I feel that 
I merit the replication ; but I am telling 
you my own experience, and of what I 
found useful in my own case, as I started 
to do. It is laid upon my mind to 
write as I am writing. 

It may be said, here, that all this 
mental discipline might be gone through 
with, without coming to an Institution 
of this kind, and the same resylt ar- 
rived at in one’s own home; perhaps it 
might be; it has been done! it has 
been tried over and over again, and has 
failed! Change of scene, avowal of 
infirmity, absence from the cares of 
business; and, above all, the obligation 
of total abstinence, allied with all these, 
are great aids, and are all to be found 
in this asylum. There, weakness of 
character and want of self-command 
lead into snares; and conscience has no 
fair play in the entanglements that sur- 
round one. Jere, one’s lot is, for the 
time at least, fixed; one has but little 
to fear, nothing to work for but one’s 
ultimate cure; and, above all, leisure to 
think. Ah! it is hard to take the back 
track in this thing in the city; the 
strain of business, the attractions of 
old habits and fellowship, are very 
strong on the side of self-indulgence, 
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while the mind itself is in the sick con- 
dition I have alluded to. Think of the 
return to business, after partially re- 
covering from the reaction of a spell of 
intemperance—the tangled condition of 
affairs, the neglected accumulation of 
work, the feeling of despondency, and 
entire inability to take up the end of 
the chain where you dropped it, the 
cold chill that runs down your back- 
bone as the attempt is made, the shak- 
ing hand, the hateful feeling of self-cis- 
grace ;—and the remedy, and the poi- 
son, next door! 

Here, there is no such remedy, and 
no such malarious atmosphere while 
your real cure is daily progressing; and 
here, you will find the difference in the 
result to tlrat of all previous efforts. 

If your cure be not real up here, ard 
you again fall, after the remedial treat- 
ment that I have sketched out has been 
pursued to its apparent end, what then ? 
Is there no hope? Is there no hope 
for those who fall again and again? I 
answer there is hope just so long as the 
will to reform lasts, and no longer. So 


long as the will to practice the remedial 
course is present, the power to exercise 
the will may be stimulated and culti- 
vated, and the same course is always at 


your disposal. Only remember that 
each time you fall now you get weaker 
and feebler! you are not like Anteus ; 
Earth is not your Mother. And each 
time you are felled by this thing you 
are more soiled and damaged by it, and 
more unfitted for a higher sphere of 
manhood. But you must not allow 
yourself to think of the possibility of 
such a degradation in the future. Here, 
in this little chamber, perhaps for the 
first time in your life, you are to be 
alone with yourself, to make an intimate 
friend of your own individual man- 
hood, undisguised, as it really exists; 
and, what do you find? Thoughts, in- 
telligence, knowledge, wishes, cravings ! 
Is this me? It is new, strange, wonder- 
ful to contemplate! And this bodily 
personality, has i¢ the power to control, 
to fashion, to exhibit, to demonstrate 
this me ; and,—oh, horror of horrors ! 
—to desolate and destroy and consume 
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it all? Oh, wonderful perfection of the 
beauty that might have been, that may 
be! Oh, sublime combination of ideas 
and wishes! Oh, ecstacy and wonder 
of self-observation! God in heaven, let 
me never lose sight of myself again! 
Why did 1 never know that I had such 
an inmate in my body before? This 
room shall never be desolate to me with 
this companion. Physical suffering and 
infirmity need not interfere with this; 
the sense of its possession is its own 
enjoyment. Time shall not hang heavi- 
ly, for I can always retire to my newly 
found friend. ‘ My heart is glad, and 
my glory rejoiceth, my flesh, also, shall 
rest in hope.” 

I do not know that this feeling will 
come to you at first, it did not so come 
to me; it gradually stole over my mind 
as, step by step, I sought an undisguised 
acquaintance with myself. Perhaps you 
have arrived at this intimacy before, 
but I think not. Perhaps this feeling 
will not come to you at all. To me it 
seems to present a motive that I have 
lacked in my past experience, and to 
throw a different light upon my life. I 
can see now that there has been a con- 
flict going on in me all the time, be- 
tween my spiritual nature, which is me, 
and my physical nature, which contains 
and demonstrates me ; and that I have 
ministered to my physical body, so that 
I was gradually lapsing into the condi- 
tion of a mere animal. Ecstatic 
thoughts, that would occasionally pre- 
sent themselves, would seem to ally 
themselves to a desire for physical 
stimulants for codperation, and would 
then die an unnatural death, and leave 
me nothing but the animal enjoyment. 
Now these thoughts are present to a 
perfect and overwhelming extent, with- 
out the aid ofstimulants, in a some- 
what prostrated condition of body, and 
there is no desire for any artificial 
stimulants; on the contrary, there is an 
absolute loathing to connect that with 
them, either as a motor, or encourager. 

Certainly, this is a point where I have 
gone wrong before. 

The thoughts that come to your mind 
will not, however, always be of a very 
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pleasant character; but they must be 
met and followed out to the end 
whence they tend; such are those 
thoughts that lead you to the fact of 
the humiliating position you hold, in 
having made it desirable for you to oc- 
cupy this rcom. This you must accept 
as one of your penalties, giving it its 
proper weight in your mind, and no 
more, The expression of want of con- 
fidence in you by your friends, and 


their manifestation of it in what may 


seem an abrupt and unkind manner— 
the absence of attention to you on their 
part by not writing to you so frequently 
as you expect, and a thousand other 
minor things, are all to act as penalties, 
Don’t be a coward, don’t be discour- 
aged; you know you are right now, 
and not fearing any humiliation your- 
self, take all of it on yourself, and try 
to ward off any, even the very least, re- 
flection of it upon others who do not 
deserve it. 

There is one great lack in life here 
that’ will manifest itself to you very 
soon after taking up your residence, and 
If you can 


that is regular occupation. 
remedy that by bringing some employ- 
ment from the city that can occupy 
your time, you will be much benefitted 


thereby. Mere amusement or patient 
idleness is very demoralizing. I do not 
think that you will want to stay longer 
than three months; but the wishes of 
one’s friends should be seriously regard- 
ed on this matter; at the same time, it 
is not well to remain when the doing 
so becomes irksome. 

And now, in conclusion, I may be 
asked, what is your rule for the future ? 
Do you intend to practice “ total absti- 
nence?” I answer, I do not intend to 
make the practice of “ total abstinence” 
the security on which I shall depend in 
my future life.* There are many reasons 


* I am aware that here I lay myself open to be 
misunderst*od, and I do not know that I can ren- 
der my meaning more clear by saying any thing 
further on the matter. What I want to convey is, 
that I do not regard the practice of total absti- 
nence to be the reliance upon which I depend. I 
can foresee circumstances in which the enforcement 
of that practice might render me unpleasant and 
objectionable in future social relations ; and I have 
no wish toe be turned into a disagreeable pillar of 
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why total abstinence should be expedient 
for a once intemperate man; and a 
notable one is that it makes it manifest 
to others, that his abandonment of 
drinking is real; another may be the 
sense of security that it gives to his 
friends, to whom he owes all the repara- 
tion that lies in his power; but I am 
opposed to magnifying the importance 
of the practice itself as the only salva- 
tion for him who has once been an 
inebriate, as there is danger in placing 
exclusive confidence in it. Of course, 
it is a self-evident fact, that if a man 
does not drink he cannot get drunk; 
but I do not see the same evidence in 
the postulate that “if a man who has 
once been intemperate again drinks at 
all, he must drink to excess.” The latter 
is entirely a compound of moral weak- 
ness, which weakens. It is to be our 
effort to remedy, not succumb to the evil. 

I do not like that superstitious awe 
of what is termed the “ first glass ;” it 
does not seem to me to bea healthy 
symptom. The act of drinking must 
not be confounded with the crime of 
getting drunk. I have known men 
who, reforming from drinking, clung to 
this idea as their security, who are now 
in a ten times worse state than they 
were; and I know men who show that 
they are thoroughly reformed, who yet 
drink moderately of both beer, wine 
and spirits. For myself, if I practise 
total abstinence, it will be because I fear 
the effect of stimulants upon a growing 
tendency to vertigo, for the same reason 
that I would not drink a glass of iced 
water rapidly when in a very heated 
state; and you, my reader, you must 
judge in this matter for yourself. If 
salt, obnoxious to myself and distasteful to my 
friends. 

I sincerely wish to turn my back on the Cities 
of the Plain, and walk henceforth with the 
Abrahams of the world to seek a better and nobler 
resting-place ; and in doing so, I hope, with them, 
to take the goods the gods provide for me on my 
journey. Amusement and cheerfulness must be 
cultivated, as well as the sterner moralities, and 
my future life must not be one continual moan 
over past errors; but if in this thing of drinking I 
cannot exercise moderation, then better, far better, 
will it be to exercise the most scrupulous abstinence 
then again to sink into excesses, and, as I feel now, 
that will be done, if my weakness be such that I 
cannot exercise moderation. 
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you feel asI do, the practice of total ward to in your future life, I am disap- 
abstinence will come to you of its own pointed. You have not come to the 
necessity, if it be necessary for you; same conclusions that I did, when I had 
but if you have not some better con- been for three months “ Anchored off 
trolling influence than that to look for- Binghamton.” 


OUR CAMPING-GROUND. 


THERE is a spot where plumy pines 
Adorn the sylvan banks of Otter, 
Where pigeons feed among the vines 
That bend above the limpid water : 
Where wood-ducks breed in hollow trees, 
And herns among the matted sedges ; 
Where, drifting with the mountain-breeze, 
Float satin clouds with silver edges. 


And there the blue jay makes her nest 
In thickest shade of water-beeches ; 
The fish-hawk, statue-like in rest, 
Keeps guard o’er glassy pools and reaches. 
The trout beneath the sedgy brink 
Is sharp on shipwrecked flies and midges, 
The red deer comes in search of drink, 
From laurel brake or woodland ridges. 


And on the stream a light canoe 
Floats like a freshly-fallen feather— 
A fairy thing, that will not do 
For broader seas or stormy weather. 
The sides no thicker than the shell 
Of Ole Bull’s cremona fiddle— 
The man who rides it will do well 
To part his scalp-lock in the middle. 


Beneath a hemlock grim and dark 
Where shrub and vine are intertwining, 
Our shanty stands, with roof of bark, 
On which the cheerful blaze is shining. 
The smoke ascends in spiral wreath, 
With upward curve the sparks are trending : 
The coffee-kettle sings beneath 
Where smoke and sparks with leaves are blending. 


We had our day of youth and May, 
We may have grown a trifle sober ; 

But life may reach a wintry way, 
And we are only in October! ; 

Then here’s a round to every hound 
That ran his deer by hill or hollow, 
And every man who watched the ground 

From Barber Rock to Firman Fallow. 





Viorork Hugo AND THE CONSTABLES. 


VICTOR HUGO AND THE CONSTABLES; 
OR, HOW THE ENGLISH DROVE THE EXILES FROM JERSEY. 


[M. Cuartes Hugo, eldest son of Victor Hugo, sends us the following narrative, which 
we have translated from his MSS. We understand that it is to be included in a work which 
he proposes to publish, and which has excited in advance a good deal of interest in Parisian 
literary and political society. This paper describes the manner in which several of the French 
exiles, including M. Victor Hugo, were expelled from the island of Jersey, in 1855, Aside 
from its intrinsic interest, it is a clear and historical record of the sentiments of the French 
Republicans toward their political Antichrist, ‘‘M. Bonaparte,” and the administration of 
Lord Palmerston, and of the unflinching boldness with which these three dozen exiles with- 
stood two whole empires. This resolute courage gives respectability to the amusing bill- 


sticking tournament, which forms so important a portion of the story, and to the almost 
equally comical scene in which M. Victor Hugo overcomes three constables in a discussion 


on human rights and the basis of law.—Zditor.] 


In itself considered, and taken alone, 
the expulsion (é. ¢, of Messrs. Ribey- 
rolles, Pianciani, and Thomas), so far, 
did not fulfil the purpose of M. Bona- 
parte.* What he needed was not mere- 
ly the sending away of three of the pro- 
scribed. He wanted to crush entirely 
the nucleus of the body of exiles in 
Jersey. 

The driving out of the island of the 
citizens MRibeyrolles, Pianciani, and 
Thomas left a void, and an irreparable 
one, in that number of the exiles who 
were active in the cause, but did not 
by any means annihilate it, and did not 
even occasion the discontinuance of 
their journal. Subsequent events have 
shown that the editors and publishers 
of L’Homme could continue its weekly 
publication, while themselves residing 
elsewhere. M. Ribeyrolles, after his de- 
parture, sent over from Guernsey an 
article which was printed in the very 
next number of L’Homme. And there 
were devoted friends enough left in the 
island to do the work of the paper. 
The printing went on, the office con- 
tinued open, and the paper appeared 
regularly. Thus the expulsion had not 
accomplished its purpose. 

But M. Bonaparte had calculated all 


* Note by Translator, M. Charles Hugo, with un- 
failing pertinacity, invariably and scrupulously ap- 
Plies to Louis Napoleon the invidious designation 
of “‘ Monsieur Bonaparte.” 


his consequences. He knew the unity 
and sympathy of the Republican party, 
and that to strike three of the pro- 
scribed was to strike all of them. He 
knew that a partial expulsion, even a 
single isolated case, would be taken up 
by their whole community, and that, in 
such a case as the present especially, in 
view of such an enormous act of vio- 
lence, the exiles in Jersey, who had so 
resolutely seized every opportunity for 
speaking out, could not do so on the 
present occasion without incurring a 
legal forfeiture in the view of France 
and of the Empire. The consequences 
of the step had been maturely consid- 
ered, also, by the Anglo-French Govern- 
ment.* 

Only two alternatives were possible. 
Either the proscribed would protest, 
and thus put themselves within the 
power of tie Government, or they 
would submi, and thus surrender their 
principles. Zither of these results 
would be satisfactory to M. Bonaparte. 

[After consultation, the exiles deci- 
ded to answer this blow historically, by 
public protest, rather than legally, by 
proceedings in the English courts, The 
three exiles accordingly departed on 


* Note by Translator. The term “ Anglo-French” 
seems to be used by M. Hugo as a sarcastic thrust 
at the servility of the English Government in com- 
plying with the demands of the French Emperor 
about the proscribed republicans. 
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Wednesday, Oct. 16th, and next morn- 
ing the following declaration, drafted 
by M. Victor Hugo, was adopted :]} 


DECLARATION, i 

Three of the proscribed,—Ribeyrolles, the 
fearless and eloquent writer, Pianciani, the 
generous representative of the Roman people, 
and Thomas, the brave prisoner of Mont St, 
Michel,—have been expelled from Jersey. 

This is a serious matter. Who appears on 
the surface of it? The English Government. 
Who is at the bottom of it? The French po- 
lice. It isthe hand of Fouché in the glove 
of Castlereagh. The coup d’état has made a 
lodgment within the liberties of England. Eng- 
land has advanced to the point of proscribing 
the proscribed. One step more, and England 
will become an appendix to the French Em- 
pire; Jersey, a canton of the arrondissement 
of Coutances. 

At this present writing, our friends have 
gone; the act of expulsion has been perfected. 
It is for future times to describe this deed. 
We confine ourselves to the making it known. 
We merely take a legal acknowledgment of it. 

Leaving the violation of law out of the ques- 
tion, the mere violence offered to our persons 
would only cause a smile. The French revo- 
lution is assured. The French Republic is 
synonymous with Right. The future is inevi- 
table, Compared with these facts, what do 
other considerations signify? What, for in- 
stance, is really this expulsion? One more 
jewel on the brow of exile—one more rent in 
our country’s flag. 

But we must avoid the possibility of being 
misunderstood. 

Government of England, hear what we, the 
proscribed Frenchmen, say to you: M. Bona- 
parte, your “ powerful and cordial ally,” has, 
in fact, no legal status except that of a person 
under indictment and waiting trial for high 
_ treason. For four years, he has been legally 
holden to answer to a writ of summons signed 
by Hardouin, President of the High Court of 
Justice, De la Palme, Pataille, Moreau (de la 
Seine,) and Cauchy, Judges ; and countersigu- 
ed Renouard, Procureur-général.* 

M. Bonaparte took an oath as an officer of 
the Republic, and perjured himself. 

M. Bonaparte swore fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, and has destroyed the Constitution. 

M. Bonaparte, to whom all the laws were 
confided, has violated all the laws. 

* Decree: In virtue of Article 68 of the Consti- 
tution, the High Court of Justice declares Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte indicted for the crime of High 
Treason ; convokes the National Jury, in order to 
proceed at-once to trial; and charges the counsellor 
Renouard with the functions of Public Minister 
near the High Court. Done at Paris, December 2, 
1851. 

(Signed) Hanpovry, &¢., &c. 
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M. Bonaparte has imprisoned the representa- 
tives of the people, who are by law inviolable, 
and has banished the judges. 

M. Bonaparte, in order to avoid answering 
the summons of the High Court, has done as a 
malefactor does in fighting the police—he has 
committed murder. 

M. Bonaparte has killed with the sword, has 
exterminated and massacred with grapeshot by 
day, and has killed with musket-shot by night. 

M. Bonaparte has guillotined Cuisinier, Ci- 
rasse and Charlet, for having offered to assist 
in serving the mandate of the Court by force. 

M. Bonaparte has suborned soldiers, suborn- 
ed civil officials, suborned magistrates. 

M. Bonaparte has stolen the property of 
Louis Philippe, who gave him his life. 

M. Bonaparte has sequestrated, pillaged, 
confiscated. He has terrorized consciences 
and ruined families. 

M. Bonaparte has proscribed, banished, 
driven out, expelled, transported to Africa, 
transported to Cayenne, transported into exile, 
forty thousand citizens, among whom are those 
who sign this declaration. 

High treason, false swearing, violation of 
oaths, subornation of officials, unlawful ban- 
ishment, spoliation, theft, murder—all these 
are statutory crimes by all codes, among all 
nations. They are punishable in England by 
death on the scaffold; and are punishable in 
France, although the Republic abolished the 
penalties of death and of the galleys. The 
Cour @ Assizes ig still waiting for M. Bona- 
parte. What cotemporary history says to him 
to-day is this: “ Prisoner, stand up.” The 
hangman of the French people, the ally of the 
English Government, is one and the same 
Crime-Emperor. 

Such is our address to you, Government of 
England. It is what we said yesterday, and 
the whole body of the English Press with us. 
It is what we shall say to-morrow, and posteri- 
ty will unanimously join us in saying it. It 
is what we shall say forever—we who have but 
one soul, the truth ; and but one word, justice. 

And now, expe) us too! 

Jersey, October 17th, 1855. 


This declaration was placed in the 
printing-office, and during the day was 
signed by the twenty-seven exiles, whose 
names follow : 

Victor Hugo, J. Cahaigne, Fulbert 
Martin, advocate; Col. Sandor Teleki, 
E. Beauvais, Bonnet-Duverdier, Kesler, 
Arséne Hayes, Albert Barbiedx, Boumil- 
hac, advocate, A. C. Wiesener, ex-officer 
in the Austrian service, Gornet senior, 
Charles Hugo, J. B. Amiel (of l’Ariége), 
Francois-Victor Hugo, E. Talery, Theo- 
phile Guérin, Frangois Zychon, B. Colin, 
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Edouard Collet, Koziell, V. Vincent, A. 
Prasecki, Giuseppe Bancan, Lefebvre, 
Barbier, M.D., H. Préverand (of Allier, 
condemned to death on the 2d Decem- 
ber). 

On Thursday, the 18th, Messrs. Amiel 
and Charles Hugo posted copies of this 
declaration, signed with ‘these twenty- 
seven names, on the walls all about the 
town, in the same places where could 
still be seen traces of the placards of 
the Bonapartist police. On the same 
day Mr. Constable Lequesne sent to the 
printing-oflice and bought twelve 
copies of the Declaration. The com- 
mander of the Ariel ship-of-war, also 
sent and bought ten copies. 

The Revolution -had not been slow 
with its answer to the new coup @état 
of Bonaparte. On the 16th, three of 
the proscribed had been ordered to 
leave, on the 17th they left, and on the 
18th twenty-seven of their brethren in 
exile demanded to be sent after them. 
Nine other signatures of proscribed 
persons were almost immediately added 
to the twenty-seven. [Still others ar- 
rived within a few days from London, 
and letters of adhesion were received 
from Messrs. Victor Schelcher, Louis 
Blanc, and other exiles. M. Louis Blanc’s 
letter was as follows :] 

“To tue Epitor-IN-cUIEF OF THE JERSEY 
Impartial :—Sin: In speaking of the French 
refugees, you say that I am ‘ ashamed of their 
excesses ;’ and you cite in proof, the publica- 
tion of a little pamphlet by me, containing 
some observations on the manifesto of Kos- 
suth, Ledru-Rollin, and Mazzini. As I cannot 
believe you have read the pamphlet which you 
thus mention, I take the liberty to send youa 
copy of it. 

Iam well aware that excesses have of late 
really been committed. All manner of devices 
have been borrowed from the strategy of the 
passions in order to excite against guests of 
England such feelings of anger as might re- 
sult in blind violence. Certain parties have 
worked themselves into a delirium of anger 
against a letter, of which they knew only some 
passages, and those misunderstood, and some 
words ingeniously detached from their con- 
text. Where reason only should have spoken, 
hate alone has been allowed to speak; men 
have been condemned without being permitted 
to defend themselves; arbitrary power bas 
been used against them instead of legal pro- 
ceedings, in a country which vaunts its devo- 
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tion to laws; and this power, following upon 
the heels of a riot, took that occasion to pro- 
scribe men already proscribed. 

Such things, sir, are indeed ‘excesses’ of 
which I should be ‘ashamed,’ if I were an 
Englishman ; and which I deplore, as a man 
of honor. But they have not been committed, 
so far as i know by my companions in exile, 
but against them, I feel sure that you will 
permit me publicly to add my own protest to 


theirs. 
(Signed) 

October 27, 1855. : 

At the critical point which our nar- 
rative has now reached, and before re- 
citing the events which followed the 
Declaration, in order to show fully the 
significance of that formal defiance, and 
to explain fully the entirely novel situa- 
tion into which it threw the British 
authorities, we recapitulate briefly the 
facts which have been stated : 

After the 2d of December, a group 
of men driven out of their own country, 
established themselves in Jersey as a 
peaceable colony, under the protection 
of the British laws. These men, pro- 
scribed, and at the same time residents 
of Jersey and citizens of France, pro- 
ceeded, in obedience to their conscience, 
their honor, their religion, according to 
their right and their duty, to contend 
by all lawful and legitimate means, by 
speech, by the press, and by public 
meetings, against the traitor who had 
overturned the Constitution of their 
country. 

M. Bonaparte considered the proxim- 
ity and the teachings of these men an 
affront and a danger to his Empire. He 
accordingly became the ally of Eng- 
land ; in concert with Lord Palmerston, 
decided upon expelling them ; and only 
waited for a pretext. 

The cause of the act is perfectly 
clear, and the pretext no less so. A let- 
ter to the Queen of England, read and 
published at a meeting in London, and 
printed twenty days afterwards, with- 
out comment, on the second page of 
I’ Homme, is “ caught: flying,” by the 
Bonapartist police. A meeting is in 
consequence called, at which, and by 
means of handbills, declamation and 
other manceuvres, a community fanati- 
cally loyal is stirred up to the point of 


Louis Buanc.” 
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insisting upon the suppression of the 
paper. This demand the military au- 
thorities choose to interpret as best suits 
their own purposes, and they proceed 
to order, not the suppression of L’Hom- 
me, which continued to appear, but the 
expulsion of its editor, publisher and 
salesman. There are laws in Jersey; 
there is a Constitution in England: 
The military authorities regarded neith- 
er the local franchises nor the British 
charter. They reckoned as so much 
straw the court and legislature of the 
island, they trod under foot the laws of 
Great Britain, and deliberately and 
publicly perpetrated a coup d'état 
against Jersey, a coup d’état against Eng- 
land, and then respectfully submitted it 
for endorsement to the coup @état of 
France. The three proscribed persons 
who were thus banished, departed ac- 
cordingly. Thirty-six more of the pro- 
scribed hereupon lifted up their voice. 
The smoke of the steamer which carried 
off their friends had not faded from the 
horizon,—her wake had not disappear- 
ed from the sea, before these thirty-six 
arose in their harbor of refuge and 
cried out, “ Banish us also!” and then 
awaited the answer to their defiance, 
with their faces turned not toward Eng- 
land, but toward Bonaparte. 


What then had they said to the Eng- 
lish Government? It was easy for them 
to discern the real cause of the expul- 
sion, and to strip away the pretext. 
They knew that behind this act was not 
the outraged dignity of the Queen, but 
the humiliation and fear of M. Bona- 
parte, who found himself accused and 
attacked in form before Europe and his- 
tory. Thecoup @ état, establishing itself 
in Jersey, hoisted the flag of “ The Deli- 
cacy of Victoria.” The exiles tore this 
down and raised into its place “The 
Crime of Bonaparte.” The 2d of De- 
cember held up an equivocating claim 
which the Declaration dragged away. 


The question had thus changed. The 
English Government must unmask it- 
self. It must expel the rest of us, this 
time, for the reason that M. Bonaparte 
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understands how to make his crime as 
much respected as the prerogative of 
the Queen; because the oath he vio- 
lated demands it; because the trap he 
set requires it; because the murders he 
perpetrated call for it. The English 
Government must needs expel us, be- 
cause M. Bonaparte dispersed the As- 
sembly ; because he drove out the ma- 
gistrates; because he banished sixty 
thousand citizens; because he pro- 
scribed us. 

By expelling our friends, the English 
Government had put the men of the 
proscription to the necessity of declar- 
ing themselves. The Declaration, in its 
turn, imposed upon the Government 
the same necessity. Either the 2d of 
December would now come into plain 
sight, in which case M. Bonaparte 
would betray himself, or it would re- 
main hidden behind the Queen of Eng- 
land, in which case M. Bonaparte was 
defeated. Either of these results would 
be satisfactory to the signers of the Dec- 
laration. 

The signers, therefore, kept on post- 
ing up copies of their manifesto, while 
the Bonapartist police tried in vain to 
efface them. As fast as one handbill 
disappeared, another was put in its 
place. About three hundred copies of 
the Declaration were thus in succession 
put up on the walls about St. Héliers, 

A number of the proscribed under- 
took the special oversight of this post- 
ing business, or even put up the bills 
with their own hands. For three days, 
M. Barbieux attended to keeping the 
Declaration on the walls of Havre des 
Pas. In the town itself, others of them 
went round with the public bill-poster, 
and waited to see that every successive 
bill should dry well to the wall, so as 
to become harder to detach. 

The police, upon this, used sticks and 
knives to erase the Declaration, taking 
particular pains to expunge the decree 
of the High Court of Justice. Many of 
the handbills were rubbed over with 
mud. Often, where a corner of the 
paper had been prevented from adher- 
ing closely by the roughness of the wall, 
it was torn away as far as it would 
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come. In other cases, the Declaration 
was defaced by blows. To baffle the 
police, and give the handbills time to 
dry on thoroughly, the plan was adopt- 
ed of having them posted in the night. 
But as soon as it was light, they were 
everywhere partly torn down, or entire- 
ly disfigured and soiled by the police 
agents, There was thus, during several 
nights, a mysterious struggle between 
the police of M. Bonaparte and the 
signers of the Declaration, acting as 
bill-posters. 

The Bonapartist managers thus again 
violated a right recognized by the laws 
of the island—the right of posting 
handbills; although this mere contra- 
vention of law was not to be sufficient 
for the purposes of the coup d'état. 

In contrast with this conduct, while 
the Declaration had thus been every- 
where erased by the police of the 2d 
December, all the handbills announcing 
the meeting called against the pro- 
scribed had been untouched, and per- 
haps despised, by the latter. 

One Englishman, a Mr. R., indignant 


at the operations of the police, went to 
work himself to post copies of the Dec- 


laration. He went all over the town 
and the country round it, paste-pot in 
hand. He posted the Declaration on 
walls, gates, and even on trees. He 
went to St. Ouen, to St. Pierre, to La 
Trinité; and even on the ends of 
points, and on the cliffs along the coast, 
he posted up the manifesto of the pro- 
scribed thirty-six. Nor was he the only 
islander who aided in giving publicity 
to the Declaration. From the first day 
of its appearance, the druggist had 
placed a copy of it on the window of 
his shop. 

DI’ Homme of October 24th, had con- 
tained the Declaration. The publica- 
tion office of the paper had remained 
open, and the journal and the Declara- 
tion had both been sold there. The 
place of M. Thomas had been kept fill- 
ed, the proscribed taking turns in at- 
tending the little shop in Colombier 
street. The wife of one of the signers 
had acted as saleswoman for a whole 
day, and the four signers Duverdier, 
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Kesler, Amiel, and Talery, staid there 
all the time. 

The Bonapartist managers, somewhat 
disconcerted by a line of conduct so 
calm and dignified on the part of the 
proscribed, confined themselves to 
threats of personal violence; and Mad- 
ame L., who kept a bookstore in Pier- 
son Place, advised one of the proscribed 
to go armed with a cane. But this bul- 
lying had no effect, unless it was to 
cause the proscribed to show themselves 
oftener on the streets and public places, 
The Ariel continued her trips between 
Granville and Jersey, and was often seen 
in the port of St. Héliers. 

From the 17th to the 26th of Octo- 
ber, the English Government was silent, 
and an entire week thus went by. This 
silence for nine whole days made us, for 
the moment, believe that the matter 
would rest there. ‘ What do you want 
done to you?” said Mr. Vickery, one of 
the principal men of the island; “ you 
have already written a page of history.” 
And in the town, generally, it was be- 
lieved that the affair was ended. 

What was the real meaning of this 
delay? Why this entire silence of the 
English Government from Thursday, 
the 17th, to Friday, the 26th? Why? 
From all appearances, the reason was 
this: The Governor of Jersey had to 
wait long enough to receive orders from 
London; and the British Government 
long enough to receive orders from Paris, 
The packet from Jersey to Southampton 
could not have carried the Declaration 
over before Friday morning. The Cabi- 
net of St. James could not have received 
it before Saturday. Postal communica- 
tion being interrupted on Sunday, and 
it being difficult to submit so long a 
document by telegraph,* it was, doubt- 
less, not until Monday that the Declara- 
tion was sent from London. It would 
not reach Paris until Tuesday. M. Bo- 
naparte would naturally take his own 
time in the matter, and in that case the 
imperial deliberations must be allowed 


* Note by Translator, This link in M. Hugo’s 
argument has litile strength to us this side the 
Atlantic, where it is nothing to transmit documents 
of twenty times the length ten times the distance. 
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at least twenty-four hours, from Tues- 
day to Wednesday. On Wednesday 
then, the telegraph was at work, and 
the English Ministry received the order 
for expulsion, which left again that 
same evening for Jersey, where it ar- 
rived Thursday the 25th, being such as 
it would be very troublesome to send 
to the island by telegraph. These are 
only conjectures, but our readers may 
judge for themselves of their probabil- 
ity. 

It is a striking circumstance, that on 
Friday, the 26th, the news of the ex- 
pulsion of M. Victor Hugo was printed 
in the Moniteur, while it was not noti- 
fied to him until the 27th. 

On the 25th, the constable of St. 
Héliers sent for Mr. Asplet, the cente- 
nier,* and required him to put a stop to 
the posting up of the Declaration. Mr. 


Asplet replied that the thing was not 
in his power. 

In the afternoon of the 26th, several 
of the proscribed were at the café, when 
they were told that the constable of 


St. Héliers had visited the residence of 
citizen Amiel. The idea of expulsion 
had already so far dropped out of the 
minds of most people, that nobody sup- 
posed this visit from the officer referred 
to any thing except the handbills, 
which he wanted to have discontinued ; 


and in the putting up of these about - 


the walls of the town, citizens Amiel 
and Charles Hugo had taken an active 
part, in the sizht and knowledge of all 
men. 

An instant afterwards others of the 
proscribed came in, saying, “ Amiel is 
expelled!” Then M. Beauvais follow- 
ed, saying, “I have just received an 
order to leave the island. M. Lequesne 
came to my house, and asked to speak 
to M. Beauvais. ‘It is with him,’ I re- 
plied, ‘that you have the honor of 
speaking.’ He then notified me of the 
order to leave the island between this 
and November 2d. He went on to ask 
if there were not others of the pro- 
scribed at my house, doubtless in order 
to give them a similar order, and I an- 


* A local municipal official. (7'ranslator.) 
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swered, ‘No.’ He had a list in his 
hand.” 

There could no longer be a doubt. 
The measure was general, and applied 
to all the signers. 

A policeman had been detailed to 
obtain the addresses of those who were 
to be expelled. He was one of the 
policemen who had been so honorably 
efficient at the time of the attempt to 
make the threatened attack on the 
printing-office. This man knew by 
sight, though not by name, the elder M. 
Gornet, one of the proscribed, with 
whom he had exchanged some cordial 
expressions on that evening of danger. 

This policeman came to the printing- 
office to get the addresses he wanted, 
and found the elder Gornet there alone. 

“Could you give me,” said the po- 
liceman, “ the addresses of your friends, 
whose names are on this list ?” 

“T do not know them,” answered 
citizen Gornet. 

“What am I to do?” replied the 
policeman. “I don’t know where to 
look for them.” 

“Let’s see your list,” said citizen 
Gornet. He glanced through it, and 
then observed, “ Ah, there is the name 
of one person whom I know, and whose 
address I can give you.” And he point- 
ed to his own name. 

‘- Gornet, senior,” said the policeman; 
“and where does he live ?” 

“Exactly here,” answered citizen 
Gornet. 

“Ts he here now? I will give him 
the order I have for him.” 

“He is here. You are speaking to 
him.” 

The policeman was struck dumb for a 
moment, then exclaimed, 

“ What! You Gornet?” 

“JT am,” said the exile, and con- 
tinued. “I know what you have come 
for. They have expelled me. Very 
well, I will go. I acknowledge the 
service of your order.” 

Mr. constable Lequesne and _ his 
officers called on the exile Cahaigne five 
or six times without finding him at 
home, and then resolved to call at M. 
Delepine’s, where he took his meals, 
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“ Mr. Cahaigne is not here,” said Ma- 
dame Delepine, dryly. 

“ Will he be here to-day, Madam ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps so, perhaps not.” 

They went away and set a watch for 
their man. At the end of a meal, finally, 
M. Cahaigne was told that two persons 
wished to see him, They were shown 
in, and after having put to M. Cahaigne 
the usual questions about his identity, 
the Governor’s order was announced to 
him. 

“Who are you, sir?” asked citizen 
Cahaigne of the speaker. 

“My name is Biaulx. [ am a cente- 
nier.” 

“ Have you a written order to show 
me ?” 

“ No, Monsieur.” 

“ But I have no guarantee that your 
message is genuine, Show me a written 
order.” 

“ Monsieur, it is not customary.” 

It is obvious that the military au- 
thorities did not intend to leave in the 
hands of those whom they were expell- 
ing in violation of all law, any docu- 
ment which might become evidence in 
a court of justice. 

The exile Lefebvre, knowing that his 
name figured on the list, and having 
decided to leave the island without be- 
ing served with a summons, refused to 
receive the messenger of the authorities 
at his house, and formally prohibited 
the centenicr Dujardin from entering his 
doors. 

While these assistants were thus do- 
ing their duty, M. Lequesne himself 
visited the residences of several of the 
exiles, and among others that of Dr. 
Barbier. 

“T regret to have to inform you,” he 
said to the Doctor, “that in conse- 
quence of an order from His Excellency, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, you, can no 
longer remain in Jersey. Nothing could 
be more painful to me than to be 
ebliged to deliver such an order to a 
person like yourself.” 

The Doctor had, in fact, a considera- 
ble practice in the island, and his de- 
parture would leave an irreparable void. 
The constable had a list of names in 
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his hand, which the Doctor asked leave 
to read, and on the constable’s assent- 
ing, he glanced through it. 

“T am astonished,” he remarked to 
the constable, “not to see in this list 
certain names which would naturally 
have been the very first —~” 

“You mean M. Victor Hugo and his 
sons,” interrupted the constable. “It 
is not my duty to serve the order on 
them; they are outside of my parish. 
They are in the constable’s of St. Clém- 
ent.” 

And sure enough, on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 27th, about 10 a. m., three men rang 
at the door on the Marine Terrace, and 
asked to see M. Victor Hugo and his 
two sons. M. Hugo himself came to 
the door. 

“To whom have I the honor to 
speak ?” he asked of the first of the three. 

“T am the constable of St. Clément.” 

Citizen Victor Hugo insisted on mak- 
ing this officer thus specify his author- 
ity, although the person of M. Leneveu 
was not unknown to him. The con- 
stable of St. Clément had called at the 
Marine Terrace once before, to ask citi- 
zen Victor Hugo to subscribe to the 
“ Patriotic Fund,” which he had done 
with pleasure. The constable contin- 
ued: 

“M. Victor Hugo, I am directed by 
His Excellency, the Governor of Jersey, 
to say to you that in consequence of a 
royal order, you can no longer remain in 
the island, and that you are given until 
the 2d November next to quit it. The 
reason for this action respecting you is, 
your having signed the “ Declaration ” 
which has been posted in the streets of 
St. Héliers, and published in the jour- 
nal L’ Homme.” 

“ Very well, Monsieur.” 

The constable then made the same 
communication in the same terms to 
citizens Charles Hugo and F. V. Hugo, 
who gave him the same answer. 

Citizen Victor Hugo asked the con- 
stable if he could leave a copy of the 
order of the English Government. On 
being answered in the negative by M. 
Leneveu, who said it was not custom- 
ary, citizen Victor Hugo replied: 
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“T formally declare that we, the pro- 
scribed, sign and publish what we 
write, and that the English Government 
hides what it writes.” 

After having done their duty, the 
constable and the two officers had seat- 
ed themselves. 

M. Victor Hugo resumed : 

“Tt is very necessary, Monsieur, that 
you should understand all the bearings 
of the act which you have just per- 
formed—with much civility, I would 
add, and with an accuracy in point of 
form which it gives me pleasure to ac- 
knowledge. I do not hold you responsi- 
ble for the act, nor do I ask your opin- 
ion of it. Iam sure that in your own 
hearts you are indignant and hurt at 
what you have to-day been required by 
the military authorities to do.” 

The three officials were silent, and 
hung down their heads. Citizen Victor 
Hugo continued : 

“T do not ask your sentiments—your 
silence sufficiently expresses them. 
There is a bridge between the con- 
sciences of honorable men, over which 


their thoughts can communicate with- 
out needing to be spoken out of their 


mouths, But I repeat, it is neverthe- 
less necessary that you should ren- 
der an account for the act in which you 
consider yourselves constrained to be 
aiding and assisting. Mr. constable of 
St. Clément, you are a member of the 
Legislature of the island. You were 
elected by the free suffrage of your fel- 
low citizens, You are a representative 
of the people of Jersey. What would 
you say, if the military Governor 
should send his soldiers in the night to 
arrest you in your bed, should fling you 
into prison, should destroy in your 
hands the authority with which you 
have been invested, and should treat 
you, a representative of the people, as if 
you were the basest of malefactors ? 
What would you say if he should do 
the like to all your colleagues? But 
this is not all. Suppose that, in view 
of this violation of law, the judges of 
your royal court should meet and make 
a decree declaring that the Governor 
stood accused of the crime of high trea- 
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son, and that on this the Governor 
should send a squad of soldiers, who 
should drive the judges from the bench, 
in the midst of their solemn delibera- 
tions. Suppose, further, that in conse- 
quence of these proceedings, the good 
citizens of your island should assem- 
ble in the streets, take arms, make 
barricades, and organize, in order to 
resist such violence in the name of the 
law, and that on this the Governor 
should cause them to be mowed down 
with grape from the fort. Still more, 
suppose he massacred women, babies, 
old men, inoffensive and unarmed pas- 
sengers, during a whole day, blew down 
doors with cannon, emptied shops by 
firing grape through them, and had citi- 
zens bayoneted to death in their beds. 
If the Governor of Jersey had done 
this, what would you say ?” 

The constable of St. Clément had 
listened to these remarks in the most 
profound silence and with visible em- 
barrassment, and in response to the final 
question, he remained mute. Citizen 
Victor Hugo repeated his inquiry. 

“What would you say, Monsieur? 
Answer me!” 

“T should say,” answered M. Leneveu, 
“that the Governor was wrong.” 

“Pardon me, Monsieur; let us con- 
sider a moment the meaning of words. 
You meet me in the street and salute 
me, and I do not return your salute. 
You go home and say, ‘ M. Victor Hugo 
refused to return my salute. He was 
wrong.’ Very well. Now, a son stran- 
gles his mother. Do you confine your- ° 
self to saying that he was wrong? Do 
you not term hima criminal? Now I 
ask you if the man who murders Lib- 
erty, who cuts the throats of a people, 
—if he is noi a parricide? Does he not 
commit a crime? Answer me!” 

“Yes, Monsieur, he commits a crime,” 
said the constable. 

“T note your answer, M. constable, 
and now to proceed. Having suffered 
the violation of your official character 
as representative of the people, driven 
from your seat, imprisoned, and then 
exiled, you take refuge in a country 
which believes itself free, and boasts it- 
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self to be so. There, your first act is, 
to make public the crime which has 
been perpetrated upon you, and to post 
upon the walls the decree of your court 
of justice, declaring your Governor 
under indictment for high treason. 
Your first act is to proclaim to all 
around you, and so far as is in your 
power, to all the world, the monstrous 
offence of which your person, your fam- 
ily, your liberty, your rights, your coun- 
try, have been the victims. In doing 
this, Mr. constable, do you not exercise 
aright? Nay, more, do you not fulfil 
a duty?” 

The constable tried to evade answer- 
ing this further question, by murmuring 
that he had not come to discuss the 
orders of his superiors, but only to exe- 
cute them. But citizen Victor Hugo 
insisted. 

“ We are at this moment enacting a 
page of history, Mr. constable. My 
two sons here and myself are three his- 
torians. This conversation will be re- 


peated some day. So answer me, In 
protesting against such a crime, would 


you not be exercising your rights and 
doing your duty?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Well, then, what would you think 
of a Government which, in consequence 
of your haying performed this sacred 
duty, should order you to leave the 
country through a magistrate directed 
to serve you as you have to-day served 
me? What would you think of a gov- 
ernment which should persecute you 
and proscribe you and banish you, a 
representative of the people, and in the 
yery fulfilment of your duty? Would 
you not consider that that government 
had fallen into the very lowest depths 
of shame ? 

“ But on this point, Monsieur, I am sat- 
isfied with your silence. You three are 
honorable men. I know without your 
speaking what the answer of your con- 
sciences is.” 

Oue of the constable’s assistants here 
bashfully hazarded an observation : 

“Monsieur Victor Hugo,” said he, 
“there are other things in your Declara- 
tion beside the crimes of the Emperor.” 
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“You are mistaken, Monsieur; and to 
convince you of it, I will read it to you.” 

Citizen Victor Hugo read the Declara- 
tion accordingly. When he had reach- 
ed the passage, “ One step more, and 
England will become an appendix to 
the French Empire ; Jersey, a canton of 
the arrondissement of Coutances,” he 
turned to the Government officials and 
added, 

“ That step has been taken.” 

Reading on, he asked his audience at 
the end of each successive paragraph : ; 

“ Had we the right to say that ?” 

At the end, he asked the constable, 

“Ts there any thing whatever there 
that is not strictly true?” 

To this the constable answered : 

“It is not always best to say all that 
is true.” And he added, “ But you ex- 
press disapproval of the expulsion of 
your friends.” 

“JT do disapprove it,” said citizen 
Victor Hugo, “and very much. Had I 
not aright to say so? Does not your 
‘liberty of the press’ go so far as to al- 
low criticism upon an arbitrary act of 
authority ?” 

“Certainly, certainly it does,” said 
the constable. 

*“ And it is for this Declaration that 
you have communicated to me the order 
of expulsion?—for this Declaration, 
which you acknowledge that it was my 
duty to make, which you yourself say 
does not in any expression transgress 
the limits of your local liberties, and 
which in my place you yourself would 
have made ?” 

“ Tt is in consequence of the letter of 
M. Felix Pyat,” said one of the officers. 

“Pardon me,” said M. Victor Hugo 
to the constable, “did you not say that 
I was to leave the island in consequence 
of my siguature affixed to this Declara- 
tion?” 

The constable took out of his pocket 
the Governor’s order, opened it, and said: 

“The fact is, that you are expelled 
solely on account of the Declaration, 
and not for any other reason.” 

“T declare that such is the fact, and I 
call all of you here present to bear wit- 
ness,” said M. Hugo. 
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“May I inquire,” asked the constable, 
“on what day you propose to leave the 
island ?” 

M. Victor Hugo made a gesture of 
impatience. 

“Why? Is there some other formal- 
ity to go through? Or do you wish to 
certify thatthe parcel has been punctu- 
ally forwarded to its address in good 
condition ?” 

“Monsieur,” answered the constable, 
“T asked the time of your departure in 
order that I might call on that day and 
offer you my respects.” 

“T do not yet know, Monsieur,” said 
M. Victor Hugo, “on what day I shall 
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leave. But you need not be uncasy ; it 
will be before the expiration of the 
time allowed me. I would go within a 
quarter of an hourif Icould. Iam in 
haste to get out of Jersey. A country 
where there is no more honor burns my 
feet.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
zen Victor Hugo arose, und said : 

“ And now, Mr. constable, you may 
retire. You will report your action to 
your superior, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who will report to his superior, the 
English Government, which will report 
to its superior, M. Bonaparte.” 


Citi- 


EVENING SHADOWS. 


Surety the day is done! 


Tis set of sun. 


Long fall the shadows from the snowy hills: 
Not yet have waked the sleepy little rills: 


But softer air 


Floats everywhere,— 
Although the day is done. 


Ah yes! the day is done! 


And one by one 


The ghosts of starlight flit across the sky ; 
In doors, the fire-elves on the carpet lie, 


Tired of play, 


The children say, 


Because the day is done. 


We know the day is done! 
Our feet have run 
Unresting in the path that Duty made, 
Treading on thorns, of dangers not afraid, 


And rest is sweet 


Though night-hours fleet, 
And day again comes on. 


The day of life is done! 


And set the sun! 


Eyes dim to fairest sights that earth can show, 
Ears heedless, though entrancing music flow, 
And marble brow 
Unwrinkled now ;— 
Indeed the day is done! 


But is the day yet done ? 


And set the sun ? 


When seus of amber light transfuse the air, 
And Paradisal flowers bloom everywhere ? 


O’er purple hills 


The sunrise thrills. 
Heaven’s day is just begun ! 
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OUR ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


TuIRTY years ago, a young English 
gentleman, whose title-page described 
him by the strangely composite style 
of “Student of Christ Church and M. 
P. for Newark,” put forth a famous plea 
for the maintenance of the national 
Church in England and of the English 
Church in Ireland. The subtle dialect- 
ics, the fervid and urgent rhetoric of 
the work, marking “ the rising hope of 
those stern and unbending Tories who 
followed, reluctantly and mutinously,” 
the more cautious lead of Peel, main- 
tained the loftiest views of the necessity 
of an ecclesiastical department in every 
State; and especially insisted upon the 
continuance of the Protestant Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, when that Estab- 
lishment was more odious than to-day, 
and to a greater proportion of the Irish 
people. At the moment when we 
write, that young scholastic-parliament- 


ary champion of the Irish Church has 
become the chief of an imperial minis- 
try, the avowed purpose of whose exist- 
ence is the dis-estabiishment of the Irish 


Church. His Tory predecessor, when 
he carried through a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform so radical as almost to 
frighten the Manchester men, did not 
more squarely turn his back upon the 
professions, than Mr. Gladstone has 
upon the convictions, of a conspicuous 
public life; yet Mr. Gladstone’s change 
is nothing more than the stirring of a 
chip in the great flood of opinion which 
within his time has moved in that 
direction over almost the whole of 
Christendom. These thirty years, even 
the last third of them, have seen some 
tremendous and successful blows dealt 
at ecclesiastical power. The advocates 
of a godless or at least of a churchless 
State have been having upon the whole 
quite the best of it. 

See Italy, the very chief and centre 
of the Christian Church. When a new 
“Jiberal ” constitution was devised for 
the Sardinian States in 1848, its first 


article declared “the Apostolic and 
Roman Catholic Religion” to be “ the 
only religion of the State.” Brave 
words! But they did not prevent that 
very State from swallowing up, within 
a dozen years, not merely the territories 
of princes who held in fee of the Holy 
See, but all save the barest remnant 
of the provinces of the See itself; as 
if they had not been ind:ed the pious 
gift of Constantine; as if the historic 
decretals were not their title-deeds, 
And through the whole Italian king- 
dom, in what plight is the holy “ re- 
ligion of the State” to-day? With an 
excommunicated king, imprisoned bish- 
ops, every rood of church property con- 
fiscated or “ secularized” at a stroke, 
the regular clergy driven by thousands 
from their cloistered homes, Waldensian 
chapels suffered to sprout like fungi 
all over the peninsula, the standard of 
the Church upheld only by the devout 
but irregular men-at-arms that line 
the highways of the southern half of it. 

Look at that Austrian Empire, which 
once was the “ Holy Roman.” Within 
three years the concordat with the See, 
sacred with more than the sanctity of 
a civil treaty, is abrogated; all public 
education wrested from the clergy, and 
made as secular as Cornell University ; 
the clerical sanction no longer essential 
to valid marriage, nor orthodoxy to 
burial in consecrated ground; the 
Protestant Von Beust, Chancellor and 
almost Regent of the Empire; and 
every form of heresy made practically 
equal before the law to the faith of the 
fathers and the councils. 

Perhaps in skeptical France little bet- 
ter was to be looked for: in France, 
which has always had a loose way of 
murdering its prophets, from the time 
when Philip the Fair roasted the Tem- 
plars ; whose Church has always been 
less Roman than Gallican; the note of 
whose emblematic fowl has these many 
centuries roused as painful emotions in 
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the breasts of Peter’s successors as its 
prototype could in the saint’s own 
bosom; which with equal hand has 
doled out to Catholic Church, Protes- 
tant temple and Jewish synagogue their 
due proportion of the public revenue, 
without regard to abstract religious 
truth. So that it can cause but a mild 
horror when M. Rouher exclaims, as he 


did but a few months ago in the Cham-’ 


ber of Deputies, that “the entire sep- 
aration of the Church from the State is 
but a question of time.” 

Then the subjects even of “ Her Most 
Catholic Majesty” appear to esteem 
that particular title as lightly as they 
do the private virtues that have earned 
for her at the hands of His Holiness 
the honor of the Golden Rose. What 
little ecclesiastical property remained 
from the necessities of successive Most 
Catholic monarchs seems sure now to 
be swept into the revolutionary chest ; 
and what with Bible-importations, pub- 
lic prayer-meetings, and Sunday-schools, 
Spain seems entering upon the same 
career of Free Church infidelity upon 
which France and Italy have made such 
vast progress, 

Add to this the late triumph in our 
American Spain of the same cause, rep- 
resented by the half-breed republican 
Juarez, over the church-party of Mira- 
mon and Maximilian; to say nothing 
of such scattered incidents as the grad- 
ual secularizing of the State in the 
Swiss Cantons, and the protest against 
a Protestant State-Church, which was 
emphasized by the disruption of the 
Scottish Kirk, and we might fairly con- 
clude, with the Head of the Church in 
his recent bull convoking the Council 
General of the Vatican, that the uni- 
versal separation of the Church from 
civil government is at hand. 

—“‘ We might conclude.” But if it 
were permitted to hold, with the Port- 
Royalists, that the Pope’s infallibility 
does not extend to matters of fact, it 
would be easy to show that His Holi- 
ness has been misled by changes which 
for the most part are limited to the re- 
gions nearest to the Vatican. Here in 
this Western empire, and especially in 
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the great commonwealth in which this 
Magazine is published, the old State- 
Church problem is receiving a new so- 
lution, under new conditions. The ex- 
periments of an irreligious State, to 
which there is so strong a tendency in 
many countries to resort, has been thor- 
oughly tried here. It succeeded to all 
manner of Establishments—to a Dutch 
Calvinistic State in New York, to a Con- 
gregationalist State in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, to an English Episco- 
palian State in Virginia, to a Spanish 
Catholic in Florida, and it has been 
somewhat widely regarded as a failure. 
In fact, many of the upholders of the 
old Establishments have never frankly 
acquiesced in their displacement. Many 
good reasons will be given you to-day 
by old citizens of Connecticut, in favor 
of the obsolete law by which every resi- 
dent was bound to contribute to the 
support of the Congregational Church 
in his parish, primd facie, and until he 
could show that some other body had 
a better right to him. And to this day 
public opinion in New Hamspshire has 
not been brought to abolish that badge 
of ecclesiasticism in its constitution 
which requires the officers of the State 
to be “ of the Protestant religion.” 

If, then, we were really called upon, 
here and to-day, to argue that the State 
ought to “profess religion,” to main- 
tain a Church, and to “ belong” to it, 
we need not explore far from our front- 
doors to find our arguments. Certain- 
ly plenty of them can be got from good 
Yankees and good Protestants; and 
early among them we should call upon 
that body of single-minded clergy and 
laymen who met in Philadelphia lately, 
to heal our political disorders and es- 
tablish the Deity upon a sound basis 
by getting a recognition of him inserted 
into the Federal Constitution. But 
whatever may be the speculative interest 
of this question, it is for us no longer a 
practical one. Circumstances, and the 
management of adroit churchmen and 
judicious statesmen have saved our ex- 
citable public the agitation of a pro- 
tracted controversy upon the subject. 
That impartial old croupier, our Des- 
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tiny, has ceased his droning invitation 
to us, “ Faites votre jeu, Messieurs.” The 
wheel has turned: “le jeu est fait;” 
and almost before we guessed what was 
at stake, we find ready to our hand, 
and not yet too heavy on our neck, Our 
Established Church. 

Recognizing, then, the just limitation 
of inquiry in the settlement of all ques- 
tions in regard to the expediency of an 
Establishment; recognizing also the 
probable advantages there are in accom- 
plishing great public events in the quiet 
way in which this has been effected, it 
may be worth while to take a strictly 
historical and practical view of our Es- 
tablishment; what it is, and how it 
came, 

Here, then, in this commonwealth of 
five million souls, the ancient Church 
acknowledging the jurisdiction of the 
Roman See, while it owns its duty of 
caring for the whole people, claims from 
one and a half to three millions within 
its own immediate pale. Its sacerdotal 
or clerical body, including under that 
title the fraternities and sisterhoods de- 
voted to whatever work of charity or 
instruction, numbers not far from two 
thousand, absolved from all secular and 
domestic cares, consecrated to the sole 
service of the Church and of religion, 
organized in a true and stringent hier- 
archy which is moved like a splendid 
mechanism by the touch of the Primate 
at New York. The surface of the State 
is mapped out into nearly seven hun- 
dred parishes, comprised in the arch- 
diocese of New York, and the dioceses 
of Brooklyn, Albany, Rochester, and 
Buffalo. Nor is the parochial organiza- 
tion of any one of these numerous divi- 
sions deemed complete until it includes, 
besides all needful lands, buildings, and 
equipments for proper religious uses, a 
whole educational system of free-schools 
for boys and girls, and select schools for 
such as can pay a price for a better 
commodity, sufficient in capacity, if not 
in excellence, to enable the entire Cath- 
olic population to dispense with such 
provision as the State may make for 
the instruction of youth. Into these 
schools are gathered, for an education 
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at least untainted by the reading of the 
Protestant Bible, not many less than a 
hundred thousand children. Of institu- 
tions of a higher order, whether for edu- 
cational, benevolent, sanatory, or strict- 
ly religious purposes, whether called 
asylums, hospitals, colleges, academies, 
or convents, the number approaches, if 
it does not pass, one hundred and fifty, 
many of them established on a vast 
scale, and endowed with splendid mu- 
nificence. Of the money value of this 
enormous landed estate, owned as it is 
for the most part in fee-simple by one 
or another of five ecclesiastics under no 
accountability for their ownership to 
any civil tribunal, no computation bet- 
ter than a conjecture can easily be 
made. The “Catholic Directory” 
which has furnished imperfectly the 
preceding data, is silent, for whatever 
reason, upon this point. If, however, 
we consider the great average size of 
the churches, built as they are for the 
finest effects of a stately ceremonial, as 
compared with the mere preaching- 
houses of the Protestant sects: the 
value of the well-chosen building-sites 
in New York and the other cities, and 
the immense costliness of the cathedrals 
and greater churches; if we add in 
almost every parish, the ground and 
buildings of the parochial and other 
schools ; if we roughly guess the value 
of the Provincial Seminary at Troy, of 
St. John’s College at Fordham, of the 
Sisters’ Academy at Yonkers, of St. 
Mary’s Hospital at Rochester, of St. 
Patrick’s Orphan Asylum on Fifth and 
Madison Avenues; we may well assume 
that $40,000 would be a low average 
for churches, and $20,000 for other in- 
stitutions; and upon such a basis the 
aggregate worth of all this property 
must reach from thirty to fifty millions 
of dollars. Whether such an endow- 
ment, exclusive of all sources of annual 
revenue by public largess or otherwise, 
is adequate or not for the established 
Church of a State of five millions, is a 
question for the future.* 


* The total ‘‘subvention,” in the year 1844, to 
the Catholic Church in France (population, 35,000- 
000, almost exclusively Catholic), from the nation- 
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Such, then, are the numbers, the high 
organization, the hierarchical force of 
this great body; such too, and out of 
all proportion to the poverty of its 
members and the recency of its growth, 
its vast corporate wealth. That the 
Church should grow in numbers was 
but the plain and direct result of a series 
of physical causes,—the construction 
of our great public works, beginning 
with the Erie Canal, to attract the most 
faithful children of the Church; the 
Irish famine to expel them; the mis- 
government of many German States, 
driving hither their population. That 
the growing Church should be provided 
in a reasonable degree with priests, 
teachers, and places fur Church service, 
in spite of the extreme poverty of most 
of its members, would have followed 
from a less earnest zeal than they have 
commonly shown. But this magnificent 
expausion of solid wealth out of abject 
penury calls for some clearer iliustration. 
Perhaps we may add our farthing-can- 
dle’s ray of light. 

Hardly sixty years ago the slender 


al treasury, departments, and communes was $9,- 
00,000. 

The entire endowment of the Irish Church, so 
goon to be disestablished, for a population of near- 
ly 6,000,000, is valued at £17,000,000, or $85,000,- 
009; which includes, however, in addition to the 
classes of property mentioned above, the value 
of certain bountiful sources of revenue, capitalized 
upon the basis of twenty years’ purchase. But 
the disproportionatety splendid endowment of 
the Irish Church has been one of the chief grounds 
of Catholic and dissenting complaint. 

The reports of various charitable institutions to 
the comptroller of the State, in 1868, show the fol- 
lowing valuation of property owned by those 
named, over and above their indebtedness. There 
is no reason te believe that any of the institutions 
has over-estimated its own property : 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 

$161,231.43 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 

New York... .cccccccccccsccscces 235,000.00 

8t. Joseph’s Asylum, New York.... 127,000.00 

Society for the Protection of Roman 

Catholic Children, New York.... 205,760.09 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester.......197,912.25 

That agreeable writer, Mr. James Parton, in his 
aympathetic paper ia the Atlantic Monthly for 
Aprii, 1868, is of the opinion that “Our Roman 
Catholic Brethren ” own $50,009,000 worth of lands 
and buildings in the diocese of New York alone. 
This diocese includes only the southern corner of 
the State, up to the 42d degree of latitude, and ex- 
cludes Long Island. Mr. Partun appears to have 
had access to excellent sources of information. 
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Catholic community of the Northern 
States was deemed important enough 
to require the services of three bishops, 
who were thereupon established at Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, But 
such became, before many years, the 
effective operation of the physical causes 
just specified, that when half that time 
had passed, the number of adult males, 
of inferior intelligence, but devoted 
with enthusiasm to the Church, and 
obedient to its clergy with the docility 
of an ardent faith, had increased so that 
their influence upon public affairs, un- 
der a system which allots the same 
quantity of political power to the brut- 
ish man as to the enlightened, was worth 
considering. Nor were there wanting 
managers of public affairs quick to dis- 
cern the uses of this instrument, if only 
they might get their hands upon the 
lever that controlled it. The way 
seemed short and plain. Of two great 
parties, one seemed made to attract, 
without effort and by its very nature, 
the suffrages of an alien class, of an ab- 
ject caste, and of a Church largely held 
in disfavor and apprehension; for it 
made ostentatious and sonorous profes- 
sion of its indifference to all such cir- 
cumstances as qualifying the one essen- 
tial fact of humanity. It was rather to 
the leaders of the other party, which in- 
cluded great numbers of those who 
looked askance upon alienage, lowness 
of degree, and Catholicity, that it 
seemed needful to win such votes by 
substantial evidences of good-will 
There arose, therefore, a generous com- 
petition. What Democrats were ready 
to do, out of the broadness of their 
avowed principles, for this half-outcast 
body, Whig managers were eager to do 
by way of disclaiming the narrow pre- 
judices confessed by thousands of their 
followers. If Democrats were content 
to acquiesce in whatever condition of 
affairs should be accomplished by the 
popular will, Whig statesmen recog- 
nized the duty of foreseeing the inevi- 
table, and of assisting it. If all the 
efforts they put forth to this end, de- 
voted and effective as they were—if the 
relations of subservient amity which the 
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chief of these prescient managers had 
maintained for a generation, through 
much contumely, with that eminent 
prelate who governed the Church in 
New York—resulted in no great profit 
to them or their party, it may help to 
show that an instinctive affinity is 
stronger than that gratitude which is 
merely a sense of benefits already con- 
ferred. 

Not far from the year 1847, the dili- 
gent explorer of our annual statutes 
will find, almost for the first time, a 
few donations for charitable purposes 
quietly stowed away in the depths of 
the “ Act-making appropriations for the 
sipport of the government” for the 
current year. Here and there also be- 
gin to appear special statutes for like 
purposes; as for example, the Act in 
1849 (chap. 279), appropriating $9,000 
of money raised by general tax to the 
Hospital of the Sisters of Charity, in 
Buffalo. From this point, however, the 
honorable rivalry of parties was pro- 
ducing a like result to that which at- 
tends the not dissimilar emulation of a 
public auction. The bids rose one above 
another with a boldness which possibly 
was not diminished by the fact that 
the bidders were offering what did not 
belong to them, From year to year, 
more and larger benefactions of this 
class were found necessary to “ the sup- 
port of the government,” until in 1866 
they had multiplied sufficiently to be 
collected into a district “ Charity Bill,” 
which has been annually enacted ever 
since, as solicitously as if, like the Eng- 
lish Mutiny Act, all our liberties de- 
pended upon it. At the same time, and 
by a movement almost precisely paral- 
lel, the yearly statute-book has been en- 
cumbered annually to a greater degree 
with the enactments which authorize 
the one for the city of New York, the 
other for the precisely conterminous 
county, the levy of such sums as the 
State deems adequate for municipal 
government, and which prescribe the 
general objects for which they may be 
expended, Exactly in like manner, 
there begin to be discovered in these 
“Tax Levy” bills, considerably less 
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than twenty years ago, the same germs 
which have fructified so bountifully in 
the general “ Charity Bill” for the State 
at large. By virtue of the enactment 
last mentioned the State paid out dur- 
ing the year 1866, for benefactions un- 
der religious coutrol, $129,025.49. Of 
this a Jewish society received $2,484.- 
32; four organizations of the Protestant 
sects had $2,367.03 ; while the trifling 
balance of $124,174.14 went to the re- 
ligious purposes of the Establishment. 
Looking, by way of variety, at the fol- 
lowing year for data regarding the 
strictly municipal gifts for like pur- 
poses, we find from the last report of 
the Comptroller of the city that during 
1867 there was paid to Catholic eccle- 
siastical institutions the sum of near 
$200,000, aside from what may lie hid- 
den in a vast total of more than a mill- 
ion, of which the details can be found 
only in the report of the “ Department 
of Public Charities and Correction.” 
While there are other benefactions in 
the list, hardly any are for objects hay- 
ing even remotely a religious character, 
and not one for a sectarian object. And 
if the proportion thus indicated holds 
good in the State and civic gratuities 
of 1868, which exceeds, we can hardly 
say by how much, the princely sum of 
half a million,* it must be conceded 
that the Church is in a fair way of ob- 
taining its own, with, perhaps, a trifle 
of what others might lay some claim 
to. 

But these figures do not fully indi- 
cate the favor with which the Church 
has been treated by her children in 
official station, codperated with as they 
have been by the well-disposed outside 
the fold.t The city of New York has 
certain great corporate _ possessions, 


* The State Comptroller reports as paid by the 
State alone last year, to “Orphan Asylums, &c.,” 
$141,328.84, and adds that this sum is exclusive of 
$201,000 appropriated by the “‘ Charity Bill.” 

t It is in view of the constant disposition of our 
civil State to deal kindly and even generously by | 
The Church that we cannot but deprecate, as need- 
lessly irritating to non-Cathoiic citizens, and serv- 
ing no useful purpose to the Church, such utter- 
ances 98 the following from the leading Church 
newspaper ofthis city. Speaking of a railroad bill 
lately pending before the New York Legislature, 
which would have necessitated the removal of St. 
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which, if not downright wealth to the 
owner under the management they have 
received, contain at least, like Mrs. 
Thrale’s brewery, “the potentiality of 
wealth, beyond the dreams of avarice,” 
so far as such dreams had expanded in 

r. Johnson’s time. Sad stories have 


been hinted from time to time within 
these few years past, of something like 
scoundrelism in dealing with and get- 


Peter’s Church, Barclay Strect, the New York 
Tablet says, in a recent number: 

“Wewill only say that the first stone of St. Pe- 
ter’s Church taken down by a railroad would, in 
our opinion, inaugurate such riots as New York 
bas not yet seen. This we say by way of solemu 
warning. Let the speculators try it, and they will 
find what we say is true. St. Peter's Church on 
Barclay Street shall not be desecrated. That time- 
honored fabric must stid. If the Catholics of 
New York cannot protect St. Peter’s Church, and 
preserve it for coming generations of their brethren, 
they can do nothing. None would deplore more 
than we any disturbances, or tumult, in this or 
any other city ; but we say, and say again, that an 
unnecessary railroad shall not run where the most 
dear and sacred of sanctuaries stands, while there 
are Catholics in New York to prevent such a dese- 
oration.” 

Now no one whose memory reaches back to the 
last year or two of the administration of our late 
Archbishop will have the hardihood to question 
the power of the ecclesiastica! authorities to sum- 
mon, at a single word a most ferocious mob, in 
front of the archiepiscopal palace. And it is not 
to be doubted that the silent consciousness in the 
minds of the public and of the authorities, that 
this tremendous power is held in leash every mo- 
taent by our ecclesiastical rulers, does its part in 
securing ready acquiescence in the wishes of the 
Church. But we point to the unbroken record of 
public legislation and admivistration in favor of all 
Church interests, as an argument for adhering to 
peaceful processes so long as these accomplish all 
that every reasonable friend of our Establishment 
can ask. We plead with our Catholic fellow-citi- 
zen against the use of needless menaces that only 
mortify the honorable pride, and exasperate the 
feelings of a weaker party. Surely the events of 
1863, are a sufficient warning that the sensitive 
feelings of our Catholic public are not to be trifled 
with ; and those evexts are not so easily forgotten 
that the lesson of them requires to be enforced 
with threats. The power of the mob and the riot, 
has, perhaps, been providentially placed in the 
hands of the Church, in this unbelieving time and 
nation, as the natural substitute for those more 
spiritual weapons--the interdict and the excommu- 
nication which seem to have lost something of their 
ancient virtue. But this power should be held in 
reserve as the ulfima ratio of the Church. There 
can be no good, and may be great harm, in thus 
drawing it unnecessarily from the armory of the 
Ghurch, and brandishing it in the face of an un- 
offending and compliant public. The idea, in the 
present case, that a railroad ring, however wealthy 
and adrcit, could stand up, in the Albany lobby, 
against the influence of the Mstablished clergy, is 
too absurd for comment. 
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ting rid of these vast properties,—the 
ferries, docks, markets, and various 
blocks and tracts of land,—on the part 
of the New York government. It is 
not for us to sit in judgment upon those 
functionaries, nor to conjecture how 
much of the municipal property, so far 
from having stolen, they have, with the 
high virtue of those who let not their 
left hand know what their right’ hand 
doeth—who “do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame ”—quietly devoted 
to the pious uses of the Church. But 
the last Comptroller’s report contains, 
with regard to certain of the real estate 
which yet remains on the island of Man- 
hattan, some interesting avowals, by 
which the city government is willing to 
let its light so shine before men that 
they may see its works, and glorify its 
father, which is—no matter where. In 
the schedule of city property subject to 
payment of ground-rent (pp. 166-169,) 
we find that the premises on “ 51st Street 
and Lexington Avenue” are leased to 
the (Catholic) Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital ; that the lease is dated April 
1, 1857, is perpetual, and for the annual 
rent of One Dollar, which was three 
years in arrear. That the property on 
“81st and 82d Streets and Madison 
Avenue” is leased to the “ Sisters of 
Mercy ;” that the lease (the date of 
which is not given), is perpetual, and 
the annual rent One Dollar, which, 
however, had been paid until within 
two years of the report. That the land 
on “ 5ist and 52d Streets, Fourth and 
Fifth Avenues,” was leased April 1, 
1857, to “The Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum,” perpetually, for the annual 
rent of One Dollar. This sum, how- 
ever, it is gratifying to observe, has 
been fully paid to the end of 1867. 
Upon some part of this property, or 
upon another tract held by a like title 
and upon similar terms, is ih course of 
erection the new St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, which is intended to be worthy 
of its proud rank of metropolitan 
church of this great commonwealth.* 


* It is pleasant to find Mr. Parton, inthe Adlan- 
tic for April, 1868, extolling the foresight of the 
late Archbishop Hughes in buying this tract at a 
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From estimates of those corapetent to 
appraise land in New York, it appears 
that these blocks alone are worth not 
less than $3,000,000.* It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the city would 
get the worth of this property, if it ap- 
plied every payment upon the principal, 
asking nothing for interest, in about 
one million years. 

Thus increasingly munificent in their 
provision for the maintenance of a 
church-establishment have been the rul- 
ers of an American State, during a gen- 
eration noted for the fiercest onslaughts, 
in other lands, upon the sacred institu- 
tions of antiquity, and in which scoffers 
have pretended to discover more “ spir- 
itual wickedness” than pure spiritual- 
ity in the “high places” of politics. 
In so extraordinary a ratio, too, has 
this devout allotment of the public 
revenues increased, that what in 1849 
was but about $13,000 and that given 
but grudgingly, is grown to not far 
from $500,000, in 1868, bestowed with 
the frank generosity of those who give 
of others’ goods. If some crabbed rus- 
tic, the slowness of whose toilsome gains 
begets a narrow curiosity concerning the 
manner of disposing of them, or whose 
sectarian jealousy sets him against the 
Church of the Commonwealth, shall 
reckon that this rate of increase, far be- 
yond the increase of the Church, will 
bring the annual gift to $40,000,000 in 
1918, and to $80,000,000 in 1968, we 
need only smile at his hedge-philoso- 
phy. It is quite enough that these 
benefactions should continue upon the 
scale they have now reached for a few 
years longer. Every year the Church 
gains upon the sects. The gencration 
in which we are proud to be numbered, 
assumes the burden of the ages. When 
our children are men and women, the 
State, perhaps, will have done giving 
to the Church ; perhaps it will have be- 
time when other purchasers would not. But a 
willingness to risk one dollar a year fora block of 
lots on Fifth Avenue, any time within fifteen 
years, could hardly have been deemed a wild pas- 
sion for speculation. 

The article referred to, and its successor in the 
Alaniic for May, we may be permitted to cite pas- 
sim, as piéces justificatives for this paper. 

* Probably this is much below the present value. 
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gun soliciting from the Church instead. 
And the wild reaction of irreligion 
which seems to be sweeping on as it 
has before over Christendom—the spirit 
which at different times has driven 
even from every Catholic country the 
Society of Jesus itsélf—should it then 
reach this favored commonwealth, will 
find the Church with all its agencics, 
too strongly entrenched in the benefac- 
tions of these years to be dislodged. 

No State-Church, it may fairly be 
said, fulfils the whole <duty of its posi- 
tion, which fails to grasp and superin- 
tend the whole system of education. 
No graver charge can be brought 
against the Church of Ireland or the 
Church of England than that with the 
enormous means at their disposal, they 
have suffered such vast populations to 
be born, grow old, and die, in the dead- 
ly darkness of ignorance that envelops 
them from the cradle to the coffin. The 
Church of New York, however its ene- 
mies may malign it, will be free from 
this sin. So far has it been conscious 
of the duty, that it has not been con- 
tent that the thing was done, unless 
done by itself. The State was manag- 
ing the matter in its own rude way. 
Pretending, it is true, to exclude sec- 
tarian teachings, it yet required the 
Bible, which, when unaccompanied by 
suitable comments, is confessedly a sec- 
tarian book, to be read in its schools. 
No better proof was needed that the 
Church could not abdicate its duty. 
Its efforts were, therefore, two-fold. It 
sought to exclude sectarianism from 
the public schools; it sought also to 
make schools of its own which should 
compete with the public ones, be main- 
tained with the public money without 
being responsible to the public, and in 
time render the State schools superflu- 
ous. That it does not lose sight of the 
former object in the vast success of the 
latter may be geen by observing the 
names of candidates, at every municipal 
election, for the Board of Education. 
If an inborn reserve has kept back from 
other positions the Celtic adherents of 
the dominant faith, duty or skillful or- 
ganization crowds them into these can- 
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didacies, if possible upon both the op- 
posing tickets. But the grand and 
ultimate object of its efforts is to make 
schools of its own which shall crowd 
out by degrees the public schools, until 
the universality, which is the sole justi- 
fication of the présent scheme of public 
education, shall palpably appear a mere 
pretence of which common honesty must 
demand the suppression; and in this 
object, dearest to the Church’s heart, 
she has received the most efficient aid 
from aliens, and even from enemies. 
The frantic Protestantism which, when 
Protestants were stronger than now and 
Catholics fewer, screamed itself hoarse 
with demands that the schools should 
be Protestant or nothing, because Pro- 
testantism was right and “ Romanism ” 
was wrong, and because it was the duty 
of the majority tu educate according to 
its convictions, has furnished all the ar- 
guments the Church can ask for, now 
that it is about attaining its majority, 
for demanding that the common schools 
shall be Catholic or nothing. And when 
that point is reached, if discussion shall 
be in order, the mouths of the ultra 
Protestants at least will be stopped 
with their own hot words. Nor did 
they less, when the combat was first 
opening, furnish the occasion for the 
aspiring politicians, of whom we have 
already spoken, to concede in the name 
of fairness and equity the preliminary 
requirements of the Catholics. That 
illustrious Whig who maintained per 
tot discrimina the serenity of his friend- 
ship with the Archbishop of New 
York, little as the Archbishop could 
perusade his friends to vote for Whig 
candidates, deserves the honor of having 
led the slow movement of events. If 
they have reached his early advance 
only after the lapse of thirty years, they 
have yet followed him as truly as the 
ultimate overthrow of the rebellion suc- 
ceeded, after four years, his famous and 
successive predictions that it was to 
come “in ninety days.” 

In the annual Message, which ush- 
ered in the year 1839, Governor Seward 
is found speaking with great tender- 
ness of our fellow-citizens of foreign 
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birth. “We must secure to them,” he 
says, “as largely as we ourselves enjoy, 
the immunities of religious worship. 
And we should act no less wisely for our- 
selves, than generously toward them, 
by establishing schools in which their chil- 
dren shall enjoy advantages of education 
equal to our own, with free toleration 
of their peculiar creeds and instructions.” 
If the hardness of his people’s hearts in 
1839 forbade their acting at once upon 
counsel that was too “advanced” for 
them, he was not dissuaded from re- 
peating it in the Message of 1840. 
“The children of foreigners * * * 
are too often deprived of the advan- 
tages of our system of public education, 
in consequence of prejudices arising 
from difference of language or religion. 
* * * Tdo not hesitate, therefore, to 
recommend the establishment of schools 
in which they may be instructed by 
teachers speaking the same language 
with themselves and professing the same 
Saith, * * * Occasions seldom of- 
fer for atrial of our magnanimity by 
committing that trust [of education] to 
persons differing from ourselves in lan- 
guage orreligion.” As magnanimity is 
a virtue of the powerful, it may safely 
be said that there will be even less fre- 
quent occasion henceforth than when 
Mr. Seward was Governor, for its exer- 
cise by the Protestants of New York. 
In 1841 and 1842, it is evident from 
the tones of the Messages that the pub- 
lic had shown itself unworthy of such 
a leader. The rhetorical fervor which 
distinguished even those early State- 
papers of the since renowned Premier, 
glows and coruscates as before from be- 
ginning to end, through facts and fig- 
ures, statements of finance, canals, and 
commerce, the past, the present, and the 
future ; but the easy confidence of man- 
ner is wanting in the paragraphs which 
relate to the establishment of Roman 
Catholic schools. At great length the 
good Governor deprecates the criticism 
which he has evidently incurred, and 
defends his innocent proposal against 
what seem to have been violent attacks. 
He had suggested nothing worse than 
“ employing for their instruction teach- 
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ers, who, from their relations toward 
them, might be expected to secure their 
confidence.” For himself, he “in- 
dulged no apprehensions from the influ- 
ence of any language or creed among 
an enlightened people.” “To me (he 
continues), the most interesting of all 
our republican institutions is the Com- 
mon School. I seek not to disturb, in 
any manner, its peaceful and assiduous 
exercises, and, least of all, with conten- 
tions about faith or forms.” 

To what degree this vehement effort 
of the Church, with such heJpers as 
these to become independent of State 
education, has hitherto been successful, 
may be judged from the data already 
given, as well as from the stately edi- 
fices which in the parishes of every city, 
rival or surpass the grandeur of the 
State’s school-houses, Nor does the 
Church longer stand, as once it did, in 
the attitude (well as the attitude be- 
comes Christ’s poor), of a mendicant at 
the door of the State-House, asking for 
gratuities toward the support of its 
separate schools. It has already estab- 
lished by action in the Supreme Court 
the clear legal right of its orphan asy- 
lums, numerous as they are, and lib- 
eral as they are in the degree of be- 
reavement required for admission to 
their scholastic privileges, to an equal 
participation in all moneys raised by 
taxation for school purposes in the 
State, in proportion to their number 
of pupils.* It remains to be seen 
whether so baleful a result will ensue 
from this recent decision as was pro- 
duced in Louisiana many years ago 
by a humane enactment forbidding the 
separation of slave children under five 
years of age from their parents. The 
number of colored orphans of less than 
that tender age daily advertised for 
sale in the New Orleans papers was 
such as might have appalled a humani- 
tarian who did not know the state of 
the law. 

Thus having begun with the demand 
that public schools be made rigorously 
secular; having then obtained that sec- 


* St. Patrick’s Orphan Asylum va. Board of Ed- 
wecation, Rochester. 
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tarian schools be supported by the State, 
the only remaining step toward com- 
plete ecclesiasticism in education is 
now vehemently urged, that all secular 
schools shall be abolished as mere sem- 
inaries of atheism. Then, and then 
only, in the view of The Catholic World, 
for May, 1888, will public education be 
put upon its true ground ;* the ground 
upon which so much has been done for 
universal education in Italy and Spain, 
and from which that service has been 
lately dislodged with violence in Aus- 
tria and France. The demand here, in 
short, is exactly what it is in Ireland, 
where, as well as here, a timid Protes- 
tant minority is trying to make what 
terms it can. What some one says of 
the attitude of the Irish Catholic bish- 
ops toward Mr. Gladstone and his min- 
istry, might be said as correctly of the 
position of our New York Church. 
“The educational question is still plain- 
ly one of the rocks ahead, as the bish- 
ops insist on the public schools being 
divided amongst the different religious 
denominations, or, at all events, on 
having a certain proportion of them, or 
of the educational funds, handed over 
to the Catholic clergy ; in other words, 
they seek what they seek here, and 
would like to get everywhere, but what 
every government in Europe, even in 
Catholic countries, now denies them.” 
Nor is the step a long or a difficult 
one which separates the actual condi- 
tion of affairs from the one longed for 
as an ultimate settlement. Even while 
we write, the Bill which shall do the 
business, having been maturely consid- 
ered by the Committee of the Senate on 
“Charitable and Religious Societies,” 
has been reported favorably to that 
body. Its first section, which contains 
its substance is a simple provision that 
“ Whenever there shall be or has been 
established and maintained in any city 
of this State any free school or schools 
in which not less than two hundred 
children have been or are taught and 
educated gratuitously it shall be the 


* See also an article in the American Educational 
Monthly, for January, 1869, on ‘* The Catholic View 
of Education in the United States.” 
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duty of such city or of the Board of 
Supervisors of the county of which such 
eity isa whole or a part, to make pro- 
vision from year to year for the ex- 
penses of such school or schools.” 

It is not as deep as a well, nor as wide 
asa door; but it is enough. Only let 
it pass, and what the Church asks for 
in vain in Ireland, what it has had 
wrested from it in Austria and Italy, it 
will have once and forever in New 
York. Perhaps it will not pass—at 
this session; but the Church can bide 
her time. In some not distant year 
parties may not be so adjusted in the 
Legislature as now. When the day 
comes it may well be believed that the 
discrimination which provided in the 
last Senate that this particular commit- 
tee should contain a majority of Cath- 
olics, small as was their minority in the 
Senate ; which has provided in the pres- 
ent Senate that a majority should be 
made up of Catholics and certain allies 
of the Protestant name who are ready to 
maintain the great system of Catholic 
schools by public largess, on condition 
that their own little scheme of sectarian 
education may nibble at the crumbs that 
fall from their master’s table ; that such 
discrimination will see that the inter- 
ests of religion are cared for. And 
whatever may be the difficulty and ex- 
pense of passing the bill, it will be 
harder yet to repeal it. 

It might, perhaps, be worth while, if 
any one should prefer mere superficial 
or external signs of supremacy, to notice 
a few such as may be found in the city 
of New York itself. Not many a State- 
Church in the present age imposes the 
test of membership as a condition to 
holding civil office. The Church in 
Austria does not ; in England it has not 
for forty years; in France not for 
eighty. It does not yet in New York. 
How near it comes to it may be partly 
guessed by any one who will look over 
a list of New York elective officers with 
the discriminating sense of him who 
“knew the stranger was an American 
from his name, O’Flaherty.” If the in- 
ference from nationality should be 
deemed illusive, because not all Irish- 
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men are Catholics, let it be remembered 
that the Catholics who are not Irish 
will far more than make such an error 
good. Such researches would show a 
judiciary adorned with the names of 
Shandley, Conolly, Hogan, and Dennis 
Quinn, and would lead us into very 
green fields of nomenclature ; but some 
one else has prepared, from better data 
than mere names, the following summary 
of Irish office-holders as they were at 
the end of 1868 : 

Sheriff, 

Register, 

Comptroller, 

City Chamberlain, 

Corporation Counsel, 

Police Commissioner, 

President of the Croton Board, 

Acting Mayor and President of the 
Beard of Aldermen, 

President of the Board of Council- 
men, 

Clerk of the Common Council, 

Clerk of the Board of Councilmen, 

President of the Board of Supervi- 
sors, 

Five Justices of the Courts of Record, 

All the Civil Justices, 

All but two of the Police Justices, 

All the Police Court Clerks, 

Three out of four Coroners, 

Two Members of Congress, 

Three out of five State Senators, 

Eighteen out of twenty-one Members 
of Assembly, 

Fourtcen-nineteenths of the Common 
Council, and 

Eight-tenths of the Supervisors. 

Nor would even a tabular statement 
of office-holders, however complete, ful- 
ly illustrate the influence of Our Church 
upon politics, unless it could include 
also all those non-Catholic officers or 
candidates, from Justices of the Supreme 
Court down—or up—who find it to 
their interest to be liberal contributors 
to Catholic charities or building- 
funds, or promptly-paying pew-owners 
in one or more Catholic churches.* So 
far does the Church permit its favorite 


*‘¢Qur Roman Catholic Brethren,” who fur- 
nished Mr. Parton with his data, have slily men- 
tioned to him this source of support. Sec his papers. 
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dogma of justification by works to ex- 
tend, even to those whose words frankly 
deny the faith. 

Nor do the officers of this great mu- 
nicipality, whether of the Church, or 
merely chosen by the Church trusting 
in their fidelity, fail in any way to ad- 
minister its affairs entirely to the 
Church’s satisfaction. We have seen 
already something of the open-handed- 
ness which has bestowed millions in 
value of the best lands belonging to the 
city in perpetuity upon the dominant 
Church. Not less faithfully are the 
miner details of civic government con- 
ducted in recognition of the broad 
space which separates the sects from 
the Establishment. The Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Council might, in- 
deed, be grieved, should Dr. Adams of 
Madison Square, or Bishop Potter, or 
Dr. Thompson of the Tabernacle, yield 
to our common destiny; but their offi- 
cial tears may flow only upon such an 
occasion as Archbishop Hughes’ death ; 
his funeral only may be graced by the 
corporate presence, in countless car- 
riages, with rich profusion of gloves 
and scarfs, They might well be pleased, 
should a new Trinity, or a new Church 
of the Covenant, prepare to raise its 
graceful outlines in grander proportions, 
in some new quarter; but their cere- 
monial joy may only be expressed by 
their presence when the corner-stone of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral is laid upon soil 
which the city has granted for the pur- 
pose. As our rulers desire still to be 
tolerant, the sects of dissent may yet 
find their way to their temples, in such 
quiet as the streets may chance to afford 
them; but to those of the Establish- 
ment alone can it be permitted to cover 
the pavements of a Sunday with the 
dense processions and the crashing 
brazen music of an ecclesiastical cere- 
mony, closing the most public thor- 
oughfares to other circulation, forbid- 
ding access to other churches that hap- 
pen to be upon the route, and suspend- 
ing, by their clangor and clamor, what- 
ever services such churches may be en- 
deavoring to conduct. It is true that 
by the strict letter of our hitherto unad- 
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justed law such procecdings are not 
technically permissible—as could, per- 
haps, be practically ascertained by sta- 
tioning a brass band at the door of St. 
Stephen’s during high mass, with in- 
structions to play “ Boyne Water” for 
an hour unless earlier interrupted ; but 
the authority which is above literal 
law, is evinced by the squads of uni- 
formed police which march before the 
processions of the Establishment, and 
clear the way of mere travellers. How 
beautiful was that vindication of the 
ascendency of religion over worldly 
interest which was telegraphed over the 
country on the night of March 17! It 
had been St. Patrick’s day, the patron 
saint of the commonwealth. A train 
of religious devotees, so long as to re- 
quire from one to two hours to pass in 
unbroken column any point, commem- 
orated the holy day by marching; and 
nothing, it was announced, marred the 
harmony of the occasion but the cruise 
of a carman who sought to cross the 
enormous line, but was terribly beaten 
by the police,so that his life was de- 


spaired of. What can have tempted 
the carman (who should in some way 
be connected with the Secular Carmen 
of the old Romans), to his outrage, 
does not appear from the report of the 


Associated Press. Perhaps, among the 
thousands whom this vast column de- 
tained from their engagement, whether 
to take a train or a steamer, or to take 
up a note at bank, or to call a physi- 
cian, or to reach a death-bed, this 
worldly-minded man deemed his duty 
to his load of goods more important 
than the rest. But the sharp discipline 
that he incurred may well remind us 
of the scourging of the money-changers, 
and forbid us to despair of the republic 
whose defenders enforce so ethereal a 
spirituality even in the most tumultu- 
ous scenes of worldly traffic.* 

* They manage these things better—or at least 
differently —in Catholic France. We translate 
Art. 45 of the Organic Articles of the Convention 
[with the Pope] of the 26th Messidor, Year LX. “No 
religious ceremony shall take place outside of the 
edifices consecrated to the Catholic worship, in 
places where there are temples consecrated to dif- 
ferent worships.” 
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Thus, while ‘state-religions have been 
toppling, and tumbling all over Chris- 
tendom ; thus, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury of materialism and rationalism, 
have the people of this anciently Pro- 
testant State been settling upon eternal 
foundations the Holy Catholic Church. 
Not wilfully or consciously; “they 
builded better than they knew.” While 
for the most part they were wishing, 
perhaps, no good to the Church of 
Rome, trusting, perhaps, to some in- 
tangible, “ spirit of republicanism,” or to 
some imaginary, non-existent constitu- 
tional safeguard against establish- 
ments,* they were in fact endowing it 
with wealth from the public treasury 
to an amount adequate to its new pro- 
motion, to be keld and administered 
under circumstances of freedom and ir- 
responsibility which might be envied in 
the Vatican itself. In no European 
country, we say it with some confidence, 
has the clergy of a Catholic establish- 
ment its hands more nearly closed upon 
the whole system of public education 
than here in New York. Nowkere in 
Europe is the hierarchy of an establish- 
ment appointed by the Papal See in 
such absolute independence of the civil 
government as here. Even in the ages 
called “ dark,” monarchs have preferred 
long and savage wars to submitting to 
the appointment of bishops in their 
own dominions in whose nomination 
they had no voice, and at this day the 
weakest sovereign would hardly endure 
it from the boldest Pope. 

But if there is one thing more than 
another in which the Church in New 
York raay boast itself as favored be- 
yond its sisters in any Christian land, 
it is the tenure by which it holds its 
temporalities-——those worldly posses- 
sions without which a Church might, 
indeed, be spiritual, but could hardly 
sustain its unequal conflict with carnal 


* The Federal Constitution prohibits Congress 
alone from making a “‘ law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion.” The constitution of New York 
contains no such prohibitions, although it secks to 
secure “the free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship, without discrimination or 
preference.” Dissent is similarly protected in 
most European countries. 
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powers. In this tenure of its property, 
more than in all else, does it find a 
strong grasp upon its laity, an inde- 
pendence of civic government which 
defies interference, and a perpetuity 
which, distinctly protected as it is by 
the State law and even by Federal Con- 
stitution, may laugh at threatened 
change. Chvftches before have been 
richer; but their wealth only tempted 
spoliation by governments. Before 
Henry VIIL., the “ dead hand ” of eccle- 
siastical corporations, in spite of mort- 
main statutes, held half the acres in the 
kingdom; but it was seen that a “ Re- 
formation ” would be a way of unclasp- 
ing the hand, and distributing the 
wealth ; and the “ Reformation ” came. 
The Church deemed itself rich enough 
in France, in 1789; in Italy, in 1849, 
in 1859, even so late as 1866; in Spain, 
in the year just passed. But in all 
those countries it was possible for the 
State, convulsed with a great idea and 
a great necessity, to declare these vast 
estates to be only entrusted to the 
Church for the exccution of certain 
public duties of education or religious 
instruction, and by legislative act to 
assume at once the duties it judged to 
have been ill-discharged, and the funds 
devoted to theif exercise. On the other 
hand, in Massachusetts, the estates 
which from antiquity had been dedi- 
cated to the Congregational Churches 
once by law established, were quietly 
transferred in hundreds of cases, half a 
century ago, to the teaching of an ep- 
posite faith, by the simple action of a 
numerical majority in each parish in 
favor of the change. 

But against every one of these various 
forms of assault our church property 
here is protected by its tenure, the laws 
of the State, and the Constitution of 
the United States. There is in each 
parish a “ Religious Society,” as it is 
called in the statutes, with its board of 
trustees and everything convenient for 
holding property. But it holds none. 
It has been a convenience for the pur- 
pose of raising money ; it serves still as 
a convenient executive organization for 
the performance of certain parochial’ 
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business. The owner of the church, its 
land, its parsonage, its school-houses, 
and all its multiform accessories, is 
the Bishop of the Diocese in which it 
stands. Nor must it be fancied that he 
owns it in an official character, such as 
that of the “corporations sole” of the 
English law; or in any legal sense as 
trustee, expressly or by implication. 
No freeholder owns his plot of ground 
more absolutely in his own right, with- 
cut responsibility or liability to account 
to any man therefor, than John McClos- 
key owns the church-property in the 
Arch-diocese of New York, or S. V. 
Ryan that in the Diocese of Buffalo. 
It may well be that the long accumulat- 
ing dimes of ten thousand believers have 
bought the ground and reared the 
splendid structure, while the convey- 
ance is made to the single ecclesiastic 
who is overseer of a hundred flocks; 
but if no trust be expressed in the 
grant (and none ever is), none, by our 
law, can be implied. So far as the laws 
of this commonwealth affect the case, 
the owner of these vast estates may to- 
morrow sell the schools for cotton-fac- 
tories, the churches for skating-rinks, 
and invest the proceeds in the dry- 
goods trade. Can a nobler tribute be 
paid to the fidelity of these prelates, 
than to cite the fact that the due ad- 
ministration of these many millions of 
property depends solely, without the 
protection of law, upon their personal 
honor, invigorated by some ecclesias- 
tical discipline and a little private per- 
suasion ? 

The simplicity of this tenure may be 
illustrated by an example of daily oc- 
currence. A congregation of poor Ger- 
mans in the western part of this State, 
having expended $50,000 in buying 
land and building upon it a large and 
beautiful church, desired to borrow the 
small balance necessary for its entire 
completion. Its priest, accordingly, 
makes the formal application to a Sav- 
ings Bank. The abstract of title pre- 
sented for approval to the legal adviser 
of the Bank, shows the various parcels 
composing the tract centreing at last in 
one John Timon, who is known extrin- 
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sically, though nothing on the record 
shows it, to have been Catholic Bishop 
of Buffalo. Next appears the will of 
John Timon, devising all his property 
to one John Loughlin, So John Louygh- 
lin, who happens to be Bishep of 
Brooklyn, executes alone a mortgage 
upon the land and buildings to the 
Savings Bank; and no doubt before 
this has delivered to Timon’s succes- 
sor a quit-claim deed of all his vast 
estates in western New York, or else 
has executed a will which, like Bishop 
Timon’s, transfers all his property at 
his death to some other prelate, and 
saves it from the doubtful orthodoxy 
of those who might have been his law- 
ful heirs. 

We have not spoken of the trifling 
part in this transaction played by the 
“trustees” of the corporation. Under 
the Act.of 1863, which is one of the 
latest steps taken in the lezalization of 
our State hierarchy, the function of 
trustees so nearly disappears, that it 
may safely be eliminated from the argu- 
ment, 

When we mention that provision of 
the organic law of the United States 
(Art. 1, Sec. 10, subd. 1,) which pro- 
hibits the interference with rights 
which have accrued under such ar- 
rangements as these, it becomes evident 
that the Church has nothing to fear 
either from wild spoliation as under 
Henry VIII, or from disestablishinent 
on grounds of expediency as in the 
countries just named. Until a revolu- 
tion which shell shatter the defences 
of the national Constitution, no earthly 
sovereignty has power to lay a finger 
upon her splendid endowments; while 
her security ugainst the insidious 
growth of heresy within her fold, 
against such internal change as‘in Mas- 
sachusetts made the ancient churches 
Unitarian, and in New York has made 
so many Congregational churches Pres- 
byterian, is no less complete. As the 
parish owns nothing, the majority or 
the totality of the parish can be of no 
more avail in directing the use of 
church property than the fly that buzz- 
es about the altar-candles, Outsiders, 
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aliens to this Israel, look on with a cer- 
tain interest at such an insurrection 
against Episcopal authority as took 
place the other day at Auburn. But 
how ean the result of such conflicts, 
however violent or prolonged, be other 
than it has already been in that “ Holy 
Family” Church—now once more a 
Happy Family—submission and obe- 
dience ? * 

Since the main question seems to be 
settled upon this basis, it may naturally 
be asked, in the language of a New 
York ecclesiastic to some earnest Pro- 
testant who had murmured against the 
actual state of things, ‘“‘ What do you 
propose to do about it?” Clearly, 
every citizen, whether he fancies it or 
not, is bound to ask himself the ques- 
tion, and to find an answer. We do 
not seek to supply the answer. We 
would barely suggest that many things 
yet remain, in our institutions, usages, 
and laws, that are the product of a dif- 
ferent state of things and are incongru- 
ous with the present, and need modi- 
fication and adjustment to fit the change 
of gircumstances. Whether it might 
be worth while, in the absence of any 
existing power having the interest and 
the ability to counter-balance the power 
of the Church—one of the greatest and 
most useful labors of monarchs in every 
other Christian land—to set up some 





* The inhabitants of a certain French rural com- 
mune, not many years ago, from Catholics became 
for the most part, by a common movement, Pro- 
testants. ‘The church-property was at once trans- 
ferred to them by the government, for Protestant 
service. Whatever change of opinion might oc- 
cur in New York, the church might defy such 
an outrage against its rights of property. Butif 
a Protestant congregation should (or 2 majority 
ofit), turn Catholic, the trans‘er would be easy 
and rapid. 
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other sovereignty than that of the im- 
personal “ people,” is a question upon 
which our friends of the “ Imperialist ” 
newspaper, and very likely a good 
many zealous Protestants, might hold 
the affirmative. Our own judgment 
would be that it is too late for any 
such expedient; and our only sugges- 
tions would relate to minor matters. 
It would no doubt be suitable, for ex- 
ample, if not necessary, that the su- 
premacy of the Church should be recog- 
nized in our legal holidays. It would 
not be difficult to observe the 17th of 
March, dear as it is to the heart of New 
York, and cease the cold and perfunc- 
tory celebration of the 22d of February. 
It is already demanded that the State 
and National Thanksgiving shall be 
annually appointed for the 8th of De- 
cember, which is the Feast of the “ Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary,” being “the National 
Feast of the United States.” Such 
things may be trifles; but difference in 
trifles produces discord; and discord 
is enmity and war. “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” Even 
those who find it impossible to reconcile 
themselves to the new order of things as 
desirable, may yet see the necessity of 
deferring to it as actual and irreversi- 
ble. While one large class of our citi- 
zens is rejoicing over the momentous 
but peaceful revolution of which we 
have been the dispassionate historian, 
can the other and dissatisfied class do 
better than lay to their own hearts the 
advice which they have lavished upon 
the subjugated citizens of the rebellious 
States, and since the change is an ac- 
complished fact, accommodate them- 
selves with alacrity to their new rela- 
tions, and make the best of it ? 
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LAVINIA: 


HER PROGRESS. 


PART I. 


IN THE MOONLIGHT BRAVELY DREAMING. 


Time dragged so:‘slowly while they 
were waiting for the appointment, that 
Mrs. Day Brooks, whose days were as 
impatient of a vacuum as Nature was 
once said to be, began to think about 
tableaux. All the city people, who 
were in their country-houses, had called 
on each other, boasted of, exchanged, 
and eaten of the early fruits of hot- 
house and garden—talked about pear- 
crops, and culture, and introduced their 
horses to the country roads; the Bishop 
had come and gone; the little stone- 
chapel had been consecrated by him, 
and as the summer waxed, and the heat 
increased, Mr. Day Brooks became rest- 
less and anxious. Nobody was more 
disturbed by this fact than his wife. 
“ What shall I do with him,” she asked 
herself, and she kept on asking till she 
obtained the answer, ‘ Tableauz.” 

Tableaux would keep them all busy 
for a week or two, and when they were 
over, there would be something to talk 
about. So Mrs. Brooks began to plan. 

While she was writing out her recol+ 
lections of successful entertainments of 
the kind proposed, of dresses worn, of 
attitudes effective, her fancy ran away 
with her, and she sat with her pen in 
her hand, looking at a photograph of 
“ Turner’s Shipwreck” on the opposite 
wall, in a smiling abstraction, which 
betokened any thing but sympathy with 
distress and death. In the midst of all 
this, her husband entered the room 
with a letter in his hand. It looked 
like an official document. It was. 
“See here,” he said, waving the letter 
above his head, as if it had been a tri- 
umphal banner. “ Will you be ready 
to go to-morrow ?” 

She took the letter, and read that his 
nomination had been confirmed. 


L 


“So here we have the United States 
Consul for the Mediterranean,” she said. 

“ You give it a liberal rendering,” he 
answered, gazing dcliberately as he 
spoke, at the image of himself reflected 
from the glass on the opposite wall ; 
that was the very attitude, he thought, 
for the portrait he must have taken of 
himself, just that; head erect, arm ex- 
tended, letter in hand. 

To his modest remark she replied 
with animation, 

“Oh you know very well, Da¥, how 
every thing turns out. You never un- 
dertook to do the duties of even a Sec- 
retary of an Orphan Asylum, but the 
first you knew, you had all the business 
of the Institution on your hands, And 
look at your stables! perfect palaces, 
and all came of my having one poor 
little pony to drive, which must have a 
roof over her head.” 

“No pent-up Utica contracts our 
powers,” he answered, smiling, and 
shrugging his shoulders. “ We can go 
any. day, Marian, I suppose. The soon- 
er the better. Thanks to my confidence 
in Hart’s influence, I am all ready, and 
Thomas will be‘glad enough to take the 
house as soon as we can vacate.” 

“Yes, I have fixed on Friday night 
for the party.” 

“ My dear—what party ?” 

“Oh, I forgot to say we shall have 
tableaux Friday night.” Mrs. Brooks 
had not changed her mind about it. 
The entertainment undertaken as the 
palliative of weariness should be given 
for other reasons, now that weariness 
was no longer to be apprehended. “ We 
owe every body.” 

“Not one dollar, 
don, Madam.” 

“ Something worse than dollars, Con- 


begging your par- 
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sul. Visits! And we may never come 
back. I have the programme nearly 


arranged, You shall not be annoyed. 
Aaron will help me. He and Sophie 
Myres, with Lavinia, will be a host. 
What a splendid girl Sophie is, Day! 
But ch, I do wish that we could take 
Lavinia with us.” 

“My dear!” Mr. Brooks was un- 
feignedly surprised. 

“T know it. But the poor girl does 
trouble me so. I am so glad the Bishop 
has been here, and she has been con- 
firmed. She may get a little consola- 
tion from that.” 

“Yes ”—her husband concurred. “ It’s 
a good thing to be confirmed.” He 
laughed a very broad church laugh in- 
deed, and added, ““ My dear, you talk 
latterly us if that girl hadn’t common 
sense. She has all she had before we 
came here. If there is any blame to be 
laid anywhere on her account, please 
to throw it on Nature.” 

“She has all that she had before we 
came,” bis wife answered, “all but her 
ignorance. She hasn’t that.” 

“T was going to say that she had all 
and a great deal more than she had be- 
fore we knew her. It is a source of 
pleasure to see how she has wakened to 
a thousand enjoyments she might never 
have known any thing about, but for 
us. Those books there, and the pic- 
tures, she appreciates quite as intelli- 
gently as Sophie Myres, at least !” 

“That is the very point. Having 
gone so far, ought we not to go farther? 
Isn’t it really cruel to leave her just as 
she is, where she is?” 

“T don’t see it, Marian. As far as 
Lavinia is concerned, we have been mis- 
sionaries up here. Now missionaries, I 
take it, don’t consider it a part of their 
work to see that every thing in life is 
made easy and delightful to their con- 
verts.” 

“That’s your man’s way of seeing 
what you have done,” was on his wife’s 
tongue; but the words did not get 
voice. 

“We must have the tableaux,” she 
said, abruptly dropping the subject, 
and there was no need that she should 
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say it had been a painful one. “Itisa 
great deal easier to exhibit people than 
to talk to them; and,” out it came 
again! “it will be pleasant for Lavinia 
to think about after we are gone.” 

“Trust me, child, Lavinia will have 
food enough for thought ; she won’t be 
limited to a flounce and a flutter for en- 
tertainment in the years that are com- 
ing. Friday night, eh? I shall do my- 
self the honor of attending.” And with 
these words Mr. Brooks, no longer the 
slender, “ poetical-looking” gentleman 
he was twenty years ago, but a portly, 
dignified person, who was getting rather 
bald, and not a little gray, bowed him- 
self into a corner of the library, and be- 
gan to cull the books he should need 
for comfort, and for counsel, in his life 
abroad. 

A busy time followed at Riverdale, 
and around and about. Mrs. Brooks, 
the prettiest woman in this world, and 
generally the best dressed, exhibited 
her executive talent in various surpris- 
ing ways. 

Ordering the carriage after the con- 
versation with her husband, she drove 
about among her friends and neighbors, 
dispensing invitations, and suggesting 
parts to every body available, intended 
to fill every body with delight. The 
desirable result was attained. The tact 
of the woman, which had proved quite 
as instrumental in securing her hus- 
band’s appointment as any fitness on 
the part of Mr. Day Brooks, made it 
easy for her to carry any plan she form- 
ed into successful operation. 

People fell in readily with her ar- 
rangements, for it was evident that her 
plan was to distinguish every beauty. 
Every beauty within five miles of River- 
dale perceived it, and felt grateful ac- 
eordingly. 

Carpenters were at the house during 
the afternoon of the day on which her 
invitations were given, for no time was 
to be lost. A stage must be put up in 
the long dining-room. The party must 
be on Friday night, and there were 
only two days for preparation. 

This looked as if the hospitable sen- 
timent had been kindled by the pros- 
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pect of immediate departure. Neigh- 
bors supposed so, and exhibited a cor- 
dial appreciation of the friendliness so 
gracefully displayed. 

Late in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day Miss Sophie Myres drove over 
to Riverdale. Miss Myres in her phae- 
ton was a spectacle to behold. She 
looked like a goddess, but one who had 
become very much involved in earthly 
affairs. Her beauty, though striking, 
would not bear the inspection of stead- 
ily criticising eyes. Any one, however, 
who met her on the highway, as she 
drove along, must have noticed that the 
little carriage was brimful, running over, 
with magnificence. 

When she ordered the phaeton, the 
coachman suggested that the day was 
very warm, and Miss Myres would miss 
the carriage-top, and that the flies were 
getting uncommon troublesome. 

“T shall go with pony,” she answered 
with the decision of a General who has 
a plan of battle and must not be inter- 
fered with. ‘Isn’t it time, sir, you un- 
derstood that I am not in the least dis- 
turbed by heat, flies, rain, or dust—not 
being made of either sugar or salt ?” 

Of course she must have her own 
way after that, though at the risk of 
sun-stroke. 

But had any other person beside the 
man Michael been present, Miss Myres 
would not have spoken in that way. 
The remark was for him. 

_ Thecoachman bowed, and Miss Myres 

smiled. If Mr. Kearney, as he crossed 
the lawn of Riverdale to meet her half an 
hour afterwards, hat in hand, had been 
greeted by a smile like that, he would 
at once have comprehended destiny, 
and one of his irritations, at least, 
would have been allayed. 

“T-approve of this,” he said, as he 
drove through the rustic gateway. 
“We have been talking over things, 
and I was about to suggest that we had 
better defer deliberations until you 
could be called into the Convention.” 

“Get in, Mr. Kearney, and I will 
drive you back to the house. Toss my 
shawl there—anywhere—I knew I 
should be wanted. How many are we 
to have?” 
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“That seems to depend on several 
things. We have about fifty under con- 
sideration.” As the young gentleman 
took his seat beside the young lady, the 
pony scemed to be unconscious of an 
additional burden. For weight Mr. 
Kearney was not distinguished. Tall, 
slender, fair, he presented a striking 
contrast to the darkly human splendor 
of Miss Myres. 

It was very evident from the talk of 
these two that Mrs. Brooks would never 
be able to get on without their aid, if 
she valued it at their own estimate. 

Mrs. Breoks had, however, already 
decided on her ten tableaux, and the 
persons who should appear in each. 

“T have concluded to appear as 
Medea in three scenes,” said Miss 
Sophie. “I saw Ristori in the character 
in Paris, and studied the dress up 
thoroughly. You may be Jason, if you 
please, for want of a better, or worse. 
But oh, Mr. Kearney, I do hate all this! 
I assure you it is positively my last 
appearance.” 

“¢ Prophet,’ said I, ‘bird of evil,’ 
Kearney must be allowed to doubt.” 

“ Positively,” she repeated. “I have 

een wondering all the morning how 
people could possibly have fallen into 
our way of living. Why all we seem 
to think of, is how we shall kill time. 
Do you suppose wealth is at the bottom 
of the mischief? I begin to think that 
riches are a curse.” 

“In spite of wealth, J think people 
may manage to live very respectable 
and very comfortable lives,” answered 
Mr, Kearney. 

“Well, but do you like cayenne in 
custard ?” 

“Yes,” returned the young gentle- 
man. “If the cook understands how to 
mix the dish.” 

““To think of hailing a party like 
this in such weather as a God-send! 
No—no—I am all ready for a new dis- 
pensation. Things are too unequally 
divided.” 

“ A new dispensation—perhaps there 
is only a new law-giver required,” he 
ventured. 

“Very likely,” she answered, as if 
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quite unconscious of the gaze that fixed 
upon her. 

“Tt might be harder to obey than to 
rebel.” 

“Do you like that house?” Miss 
Myres seemed now to be abscrbed ina 
critical observation of the blue-stone 
mansion, turreted and towered, which 
they were slowly approaching. 

“JT think Highland Towers vastly 
finer.” 

“But these grounds are 

_ How many acres are there ?” 

“ A hundred.” 

“We have a hundred and fifty; but a 
desert compared with this place. There 
is Mrs. Brooks. Who is that girl with 
her? Ah,I remember. She is always 
here, is’t she? What is her name, 
though ?” : 

“J think you must refer to Lavinia 
Tisdale.” 

“Ts she to be a member of the Con- 
vention ? How well she carries herself. 
A farmer’s daughter, isn’t she? Do tell 
me, quick.” 

Mr. Kearney smiled. “ She is a farm- 
er’s daughter. You areright. One of 
the original settlers.” 

“ Respectable people, of course.” 

“T believe so. Mrs. Brooks makes a 
good deal of the girl, as you call her.” 

Miss Myres, at that, looked at Mr. 
Kearney with an expression which he 
did not understand. And it was not 
the first time he had failed to take her 
meaning. Chiefly he desired to under- 
stand her, because Mis. Brooks had said 
to him one day, after it was decided 
that he should take charge of Riverdale, 
“There is Sophie Myres ;” for he knew 
that the words interpreted meant, 
“ Marry her, if you can.” But he did 
not understand that Mrs. Brooks said it 
not merely on his own account, but, 
firstly, because there was a good deal 
of the Myres’ money which the right 
person might direct into useful chan- 
nels, and, secondly, because she was per- 
suaded that Miss Sophie might go far- 
ther, and fare worse. 

For Mrs. Brooks could not believe 
that young Kearney was quite serious in 
his repudiation of all those reformatory 
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schemes and devout hopes of his father 
and his mother, which made the name 
of Kearney obnoxious to so many or- 
thodox conservative ears. This state- 
ment may seem to imply that Mrs. Day 
Brooks was a “ Reformer.” Acquaint- 
ance with Mrs, Kearney implied famil- 
iarity with her views. Mrs. Day Brooks 
was a lady at large. She was interested 
in her time, and in her kind. If she 
had been driven by any gale of circum- 
stance into any channel, she would have 
made for the best port within reach, 
asking no questions. She had that 
habit of looking around her, which is 
almost certainly fatal to the persistent 
and exclusive pushing of any single 
idea. If Mrs. Brooks recommended 
this step to Mr. Kearney, Mr. Kearney 
would take it, unless an obstacle for- 
midable as the pyramids presented it- 
self, 

He had felt annoyed just now, when 
Miss Myres spoke of Lavinia as “that 
girl.” He was himself in the habit of 
expressing his mind concerning her 
quite freely when he talked with Mr. 
Brooks. But it was not in the Myres’ 
way. Mrs, Brooks, he felt, preferred 
that he should not talk with her about 
her favorite. He did not quite under- 
stand that. Strange that he did not 
perceive the fact that Mrs. Brooks was 
as jealous for Lavinia as one woman 
could be for another. He drove the 
pony into the shade of a chestnut tree, 
after Miss Myres had left the carriage, 
and the two ladies walked back to the 
house. Lavinia had remained behind, 
when Mrs. Brooks went to receive the 
young lady. 

“Tt was very good of you to come 
over here such an afternoon,” said Mrs, 
Brooks to Miss Sophie, “I wanted to 
see you so much,” and so on; then Miss 
Sophie expressed the pleasure with 
which she should take part in the pro- 
ceedings, because it was Mrs. Brooks’ 
party, especially as Mrs. Brooks was go- 
ing away so soon, a thing which ought 
not to be permitted, and so forth; and 
then, almost immediately, it happened 
that Mrs. Brooks was called to the li- 
brary by her husband, who was lost 
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among books and documents, and re- 
quired finding, and the two girls were 
left to look at each other, and to talk 
with each other, if they would. 

“Do you appear ?” asked Miss Myres 
of Lavinia, looking at her in a way that 
might have surprised persons accustom- 
ed to hear her talk as she bad talked 
just now about life, occupation, and 
money. They would have declared that 
the things she affected to condemn had 
made a snob of her ;—tbank you, Mr. 
Thackeray, for that dreadful word. 

“T believe Mrs. Brooks has my name 
on her list,” Lavinia answered. “I 
hope I shall be crowded out, though.” 
And in this wish she was evidently sin- 
cere. 

“ But for dear Mrs. Brooks, nothing 
could induce me to take part in any 
thing so tiresome,” said Miss Myres. 
“You need not hope to be crowded 
out. Mrs, Brooks knows what she 
wants, and will have it. You have a 
good figure,” surveying Lavinia from 
head to foot. “You would make a 
superb Jean d’Arc. I shall insist that 
you appear as Jean d’Arc.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, Miss Myres. 
I am sorry to say that my name is down 
for that very character.” 

“ Ah,” Miss Myres smiled; but not 
as she had smiled on her coachman, nor 
as she had looked at Mr. Kearney. She 
saw that this girl was not to be pa- 
tronized. ‘ Who will be Bishop ?” she 
asked in a different tone. 

“Mr. Brooks.” 

“Mr. Kearney would do better;” and 
then, for some reason, Miss Myres laugh- 
ed. 

Lavinia, offended, arose and walked 
to the edge of the piazza, and Mr. 
Kearney now came. 

“T think of proposing a change in 
one scene, Mr. Kearney,” said Miss 
Myres instantly. “You would make a 
vastly better Bishop than Mr. Brooks. 
You are taller, and have altogether a 
more spiritual aspect. Do insist upon 
it. You, with a black cap on your 
head, and a black robe—just the thing! 
solemn as the grave.” 

“ And a model of humility.” 
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“Yes, meek as Moses when he threw 
down the tables and broke them.” 

“T don’t think I shall venture to sug- 
gest any change in the programme.” 

““ How cautious we are! I shall. Do 
you think Mrs. Brooks will be sur- 
prised? Very well. Any one who 
creates a surprise is to be regarded as a 
public benefactor. I think I will ven- 
ture. I would like to surprise the 
whole neighborhood—for that reward.” 

“Please wait till after the tableaux. 
We have had such a dearth that results 
might be fatal, otherwise. I have been 
looking at the rose-bush on the wall— 
have you seen it, Miss Lavinia? Look, 
Miss Myres, what a lovely thing.” 

Miss Sophie took the stem of beauti- 
ful bloom which he offered, looked at 
it, and then betrayed the agitation of 
spirit which her fine manners easily 
enough concealed. She twirled the 
stem between her fingers till the chief 
rose fell upon her lap, then she tore 
away the petals, and by-and-by ended 
by tossing the remains on the grass, 
Well she understood Mr. Kearney. He 
laughed, neither offended nor hurt was 
he; but Lavinia said to herself, “ She 
could tear any thing in pieces, no mat- 
ter what.” 

IL. 

It was not Mrs. Brooks’ plan to sub- 
mit to changes in her well-considered 
programme, and when Miss Myres pro- 
posed that Mr. Kearney should be sub- 
stituted as Bishop, on the ground of 


fitness, pleading inches and color, she 


was answered that no young gentleman 
should be assigned a part so ungracious, 
whereat Mr. Kearney bowed his thanks, 
and wondered what Mrs. Brooks really 
thought about his chances, 

“ What is to be done with this beau- 
tiful place,” Miss Myres then asked. 
“ How can you leave it?” She showed 
no concern at the failure her proposi- 
tion had met, and seemed “ as ready to 
fly east as west” in her talk. 

“Tis sweet, oh ’tis sweet for our 
country to die,’” responded Mrs. 
Brooks, “ Besides, we shall leave River- 
dale in good hands. You will come, of 
course, as usual, and be quite well sat- 
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isfied, I predict, when you find our 
friends Dr. Thomas and his wife here. 
And Mr. Kearney will see that every 
blade of grass grows straight towards 
heaven, as we are all supposed to do. 
And there is Miss Tisdale to love the 
place as well as I do. I shall feel quite 
easy, leaving my treasures in such good 
hands.” 

“But four years! The world will 
come to an end in that time.” 

“T hope so,” thought Lavinia. 

“Tt is a satisfaction, though, to know 
that Mr. Brooks is going to the Medi- 
terranean. When we were abroad——” 
Miss Myres stopped abruptly, and ab- 
ruptly blushed. Mrs. Brooks was per- 
haps surprised, but if so, did not give 
any indication; she sat there blind to 
the young lady’s confusion. “ That was 
the year before last, was it not ?” 

“Yes, Whoever we may have in 
authority over us at home, it is pleasant 
to think that gentlemen do represent us 
in some of our foreign offices.” Miss 
Myres had persevered, and uttered the 
sentiment over which she had stumbled, 
almost with defiance. What or whom 
had she nearly defied ? 

Mr. Kearney, driving her pony on the 
homeward road, determined to discover. 

“Do you really intend to stay in the 
house with those new people—or, was 
that Mrs. Brooks’ way of putting some- 
thing else?” asked Miss Mpyres, as they 
approached Highland Towers, her fath- 
er’s handsome place. 

“Tt was her way of putting some- 
thing else,” was the answer. “I am go- 
ing to continue in charge of Riverdale, 
though. Landscape gardener, and over- 
seer of farm-lands. There is a union of 
vocations! I am the result of a theory, 
Miss Myres. My father has cherished 
for a number of years the opinion that 
a new profession might be made to 
rival those we have already; that 
young men should be trained to take 
hold of farms, as lawyers do of suits, 
or the doctors of patients. He expects 
me to sustain this opinion. I am like 
the philosopher’s machine, and must 
prove the notion a correct one, if I can, 
and stand a bright and shining light 
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before my generation. Riverdale is my 
own, so far as it expresses my opinion 
as to what can be done with a hundred 
acres. I have been about the place 
three years.” 

“You have had a perfect success. I 
wish you would take hold of Highland 
Towers, Papa likes the place so much, 
he is ready to spend any amount of 
money on it; but it seems to me to 
grow more and more hideous every year. 
Just look from here how formal. All 
straight lines and angles, There isn’t a 
bit of nature left, not a nook where a 
fern would dare grow. Is it your opin- 
ion that Nature should be frightened to 
death by art? Ido hope you will take 
the trouble to tell papa what to do with 
his park. May Task him to consult 
you?” 

“TJ shall be very glad to walk over 
the grounds with your father, Miss 
Myres, if he wishes it. I will do so any 
time it is agreeable to him.” 

“ Come first with me, and I will give 
you a hint or two.” 

Miss Myres stepped from the phaeton, 
with her lawn skirt thrown over her 
arm; Mr. Kearney followed, carrying 
her white gauze shawl. The coachman, 
who had stood waiting their approach, 
led the pony over the gravelled road, 
and gave him into the hostler’s charge, 
who took him to his quarters. 

How hot and parched and still it was 
up there on the hillside! Not a bird 
sang in any bush or tree about High- 
land Towers. 

The coachman looked at young Mr. 
Kearney as he walked across the green, 
and among the pines, following Miss 
Myres. 

Miss Myres saw the glance and called 
him ; there was a strange mingling of 
command, and something that was not 
command, in her voice as she said, 

“Carry my shawl in, and this whip. 
I forgot I had it. You see the phaeton 
did very well.” 

As she spoke, Miss Myres took the 
shawl from Mr. Kearney’s arm, and Mi- 
chae! carried off the trophies, together 
with Miss Myres’ glove, which had fall- 
en on the walk. 
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“Come,” said she to Kearney. He 
had noticed the glove, and she per- 
ceived that it was his intention to pick 
it up. He followed her without doing 
so, and saw the coachman put it in his 
vest. 

Did Miss Myres notice this too? 
That was the question Mr. Kearney ask- 
ed himself again and again, not through 
the remainder of that day only. And 
as often as he asked himself he found 
himself commenting, ‘“ No wonder she 
found herself in a curious strait, criti- 
cising our foreign officials.” On the 
whole, he deemed it fortunate that he 
had not been able to carry on the con- 
versation with her to an issue, when she 
sighed in the morning for a new Dis- 
pensation. 

TIL. 

Towards nightfall, Lavinia, who had 
been with Mrs. Brooks all day, was 
about to return, when the carpenter 
made it known that if the staging was 
to be enlarged, as she had proposed, 
they must have more boards. 

“ Of course,” Mrs. Brooks said, “ or- 
der them.” ° 

“Ts there any body around here I 
could send word by? I can’t nohow 
git down to the saw-mill to-night.” . 

“Tam going home,” said Lavinia, “it 
will only be a step out of my way.” 

“You dear child,” said Mrs, Brooks, 
laying her hand on Lavinia’s shoulder 
with a caressing touch. It thrilled the 
girl. There were few things indeed 
which Lavinia would not have under- 
taken for the fair mistress of this fair 
place. “If you will be so good, for 
there is nobody about whom I can send, 
and I suppose the men must have what 
is needed at once.” 

So Lavinia, on her way home, stop- 
ped at the saw-mill, and found Jasper 
Caldwell there, of course. That was 
what she had expected. She would 
have felt sadly annoyed, had she not 
found him. 

It was not till she saw Jasper—saw 
him—looked him in the face, that she 
felt her errand was an awkward one, 

He was measuring a pile of boards, 
with a gravity which showed a spirit 
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intent first of all on work. When he 
saw Lavinia coming towards the mill, 
he knew her by a dozen tokens as far 
as his eye could see,—gait, stature, bear- 
ing, not too tall—not too slender—no- 
ble to look upon. When he saw her, I 
say, he hurriedly relieved his mind of 
the figures he had been computing by 
chalking them down on the door of the 
saw-mill, then stepped forward and 
touched the brim of his old hat with 
his broad, hard hand. 

Half an hour ago Lavinia stood be- 
fore the pier-glass in Mrs. Brooks’ draw- 
ing-room surveying Jean d’Arc, and Mr. 
Day Brooks, the Bishop of Beauvais of 
@ moment, was in her mind as she look- 
ed at Jasper, the tall, strong, swarthy, 
clad in raiment to which the sun im- 
parted many hues, who swung along 
free and easy, yet saying nothing, wait- 
ing for her to speak. 

“They will want another waggon- 
load of boards, Jasper,” she said. 
“The stage must bea good deal longer. 
And ”—she hesitated—“if you could 
take them up right away.” 

To promise Mrs. Brooks that Jasper 
should do this was another thing from 
asking him if he would. 

“T can’t take them up right away,” 
he said, not pleased at the suggestion. 
There were no times or seasons with 
these rich people. They expected to 
have their work done just as it pleased 
them, and when it pleased them, with- 
out consulting any body’s convenience 
except their own. 

“T can’t take them up before to-mor- 
row morning,” he said. “I let the 
horses go. Baxter wanted them. It 
wasn’t my fault either. There wan’t no 
mistake. I was particular to have ’em 
say just the size they wanted, and 
they’ve got boards enough for that 
amount of staging. Plenty.” 

“Of course it wasn’t your fault, Jas- 
per. They want it longer, that’s all. I 
shouldn’t think you would object.” 
Lavinia’s voice half appeased him. 
“Will Baxter be back to-night,” she 
added. “Couldn’t you get another 
team?” Was there ever any thing so 


‘preposterous ? 
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“ Why yes,” said Jasper, doubting 
whether she had seriously asked this 
question. ‘ Why yes, I suppose so, if I 
had time to run about the country look- 
ing for it. But I haven’t. I’ve other 
business to attend to. When the horses 
are back I'll go up. You may calculate 
I won’t lose my time. , I'll go this even- 
ing, may be. It will be moonlight. 
The carpenters can go on with their 
work by daybreak, won’t that do?” 

“T suppose so—of course,” said La- 
vinia somewhat abstracted, hardly no- 
ticing the rapid changes in his voice 
and manner. 

“You will be thinking it pretty lone- 
some here without the folks on the 
hill,” said Jasper. 

It was the first time that Lavinia had 
heard this subject spoken of by any one 
except Mrs. Brooks. And when she had 
spoken, the poor girl, in spite of the 
great effort she had made to be at the 
moment all that Mrs. Brooks could 
wish, had found herself shaken by 
strong emotion. Since then, not a word 
had passed between them on the sub- 
ject. 

At home it was not yet known that 
Mr. Brooks had received a foreign ap- 
pointment. 

Lavinia looked away towards the 
woods when Jasper now alluded to it, 
but the next moment she sat down on 
the pile of boards he had been measur- 
ing. 

“Tt will be lonesome, they are so 
kind,” said she. 

“You haven’t been troubled much 
not finding people kind enough. I’m 
sure that couldn’t be your trouble.” 

As Jasper spoke he walked toward 
the boards, and leaning over them, look- 
ed at Lavinia. There was nothing to 
conceal, and nothing to reveal. She 
knew how he felt towards her; that it 
was a feeling which had deepened and 
strengthened since he was a lad, and 
she a child. 

“T have no trouble,” she answered, 
turning towards the opening among the 
trees, but not perceiving the play of the 
shadows on the mossy trunks. Jasper’s 
eyes followed her’s, and thinking of the 
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young man he had seen in the morning 
making a sketch of that very prospect, 
he said, 

“T am going to have a picture of that 
bit of woods and the brook there. I’ve 
bargained for it; it is to look just as 
you see it now.” 

Lavinia started, and blushed as she 
turned her surprised eyes towards the 
honest fellow. The picture before her 
was very different from any thing with- 
in the compass of her observation. 
After a moment she said, directing her 
eyes again towards the woods, 

“Can he see it all? ‘Will he paint 
moss and ferns like—there is a picture 
in the library at—Mrs. Brooks’. It 
seems as if the artist must have got 
very near to things to see all he has put 
in it.” 

Jasper smiled. ‘ Mine will be pretty 
fair, I reckon—if it is any thing like 
this.” 

Then Lavinia said with sudden kind- 
ness, ‘‘ You must see that picture when 
you—when you go up with the boards. 
It is in the library between the book- 
case and the bay window. A little, 
green picture ; at first sight it looks ali 
green, and you wouldn’t think it was 
much, may be; but there’s a pool and 
a bank of ferns and moss—you will 
know by that. Lovely! Mrs. Brooks 
told me it was done by Mr. Durand, and 
that nobody could paint that kind of 
picture to compare with him.” 

“Are they going to take all their 
stuff with them ?” 

“T don’t know what they are going 
todo.” “Stuff!” 

“ Will they be long away ?” 

“Tt seems to me they will never come 
back. They say four years,” 

“Then they’ll rent the house, most 
likely ?” 

“Yes, to a friend. Dr. Thomas his 
name is.” 

“ Sell—I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“T think not. Not yet.” 

“ Such people, I notice, don’t general- 
ly have the same feeling about a house 
that, that we would, most likely. They 
don’t stay long enough in one place.” 

“ Places are not of so much import- 
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ance to them, I suppose. They can 
make a home anywhere. That comes 
of education, and having ideas. Where 
people are absorbed by barn and kit- 
chen it is different.” 

“T don’t know what kind of a home 
feeling folks can have who are off liv- 
ing in one place half a year, and in 
another the other half,” said Jasper, not 
very well satisfied with Lavinia’s last 
remark. It showed that she had been 
wrought upon by those influences of 
which he had entertained some disagree- 
able supicions as he saw her drawn 
within their circle. “It killed father 
and mother moving up here, I know. 
I can’t forget it,” he added. 

“Tt is a different kind of feeling they 
have from what you have, Jasper; but 
just as good, I suppose. Just as real. 
Home is something that masons and 
carpenters haven’t so much to do with, 
after all.” 

“T don’t know. I think they have 
a mighty deal to do with it. You get 


a leaky roof, or a weak foundation to 
your house, Lavinia, and see. 


But if it 
suits them,” he added with an indiffer- 
ence in strange contrast with the earn- 
estness of feeling with which he had 
expressed himself a moment before, 
“why it suits me.” 

The utmost he dared say to Lavinia 
was of small consequence compared 
with what he felt. He felt a joy he 
dared not express in the prospect of 
this departure from Riverdale. 

But had not these fine people already 
wrought all the harm they could? To 
whom? Did he mean to Lavinia? 
Could he in his suber senses say tha 
any evil had been wrought in her dur- 
ing these years which had seen her pass 
from childhood to womanhood ? 

It had amused Day Brooks four or 
five years ago, to see how faithful a 
copy of his wife the girl who brought 
butter and eggs to them week by week 
was seeking to make. From being 
amused he had become interested, and 
he and his wife, year by year, had 
shown increasing interest in. the girl. 
They had given her of their books, 
papers, music, pictures and talk, till, as 
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Mrs. Brooks plainly perceived, with a 
feeling of responsibility, they had spoil- 
ed her for the old farm house and the 
old ways. 

They had made her like themselves, 
Jasper thought. And he was afraid of 
the result of their training, so far as he 
was himself concerned. That was the 
difficulty. Lavinia was like nothing 
that had ever matured under the roof 
of Caldwell, Tisdale, Smith, Gober or 
Coit. Rendered unfit for one place, was 
she prepared for any other? How clear- 
ly did she now perceive the difference 
and the distance between herself and 
him? Too clearly, poor Jasper. 

But, her errand done, why did she 
not go? She did not go, and Jasper, 
of course, inferred that she wished to 
stay, and said, 

“They are going to have great doings 
at the house, I suppose. Is it a play?” 

“Not exactly. It is pictures, with 
living people for the figures, dressed 
to look like the characters they take.” 

“‘ Who—are you going to take part ?” 

If Lavinia had answered “ No,” Jas- 
per would have felt indignant. She 
said ‘‘ Yes,” and he had another uneasi- 
ness, 

“ Any body in it with you?” 

“Mr. Brooks. Iam Joan of Arc, and 
he is the Bishop. Jasper! will you go 
—ifI can get you a ticket? You will! 
You shall!” 

“No, no,” said Jasper. “My kind 
of folks. won’t be there. I wouldn’t 
care about going toa show like that, 
and be invited out after it was over,— 
or expected to go, you know. Joan, 
eh?” 

“The one who saved France, you re- 
member.” 

“ And lost her life. That’s the way 
with saviours generally. You don’t 
lose your life, though—” he hastened to 
add. 

“Tt is only a picture. 
was like one they have of her. 
was what made them think of it. 
had better be there.” 

“ Perhaps I will, Lavinia, if you real- 
ly think so. I guess I had better save 
myself for the old man’s party, though. 


They said I 
That 
You 
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That comes Saturday, you remember— 
the golden wedding. But Id like to 
see what kind of a bishop Mr. Brooks 
will make, since I’ve seen a real cne, 
you know.” 

Jasper entertained a great respect for 
Mr. Day Brooks, and the fact that that 
gentleman would take part in the pro- 
ceedings reconciled him to the thought 
that Lavinia would. 

“ As good a bishop as the one they 
had here to consecrate the church,” he 
thought. He did not say it aloud, for 
the reason that the Bishop had on that 
same occasion consecrated Lavinia—she 
had separated herself from the Inde- 
pendents and Reformed Dutch of her 
race, and it was as much as could be 
expected of Jasper to maintain silence, 
and not jest on that subject. 

Mr. Day Brooks by all means, if La- 
vinia must make a show of herself; not 
one of those young city men who were 
so often at Riverdule, and Highland 
Towers, the Elms, and the Cedars, 
spending Sunday with their friends in 
country-places. 

Jasper walked with Lavinia down 
the lane towards the road. They were 
a handsome pair. Jasper tall, straight, 
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strong as an oak, had his part to per- 
form, most manifestly, in this region. 
His eye, quick to perceive and strong 
to hold, was daunted by no obstacle 
that rose up before Lim, except those 
fine ladies and fine gentlemen who had 
begun to cross the country-roads so fre- 
quently of late. He waged endless war 
with the power and pomp of fashion— 
it had no charm for him, and might rob 
him of all that he valued most. How 
much depended on the girl by his 
side! 

The path along which they walked 
was rough, and as Lavinia looked 
down, picking her way among the ruts, 
she did not notice that young Mr. Kear- 
ney was loitering near the intersecting 
point of lane and highway. But Jasper 
saw him, and understood, before she 
looked up and blushed, that he had re- 
cognized Lavinia and was waiting for 
her. Most likely he understood where 
she was going, and her errand, and had 
walked down that way on purpose to 
meet her. Jasper was right about it, 
and when he left Lavinia and returned 
to the mill, the only agreeable thought 
he had was that Mr. Brooks was to ap- 
pear as Bishop in the Tableau of Joan. 


PARTINGS. 


Goop night! good night! 

Stars of Hope, put out your light. 
Cover, Qrift-cloud of filmy wan, 

All bright things heaven’s face upon ; 
Pleasant songs in harvest-field, 
Cease! and let the gleaners’ yield 
Wistfully their sheaves’ increase : 
Songs and cause for singing, cease, 
Since this troth is parted quite, 
Good night! good night! 


Farewell! farewell ! 
As a clear-toned village-bell 


Sunset strikes in sunny weather, 

We touch friendships close together. 
Loose thy hand while smiling high, 
Lift to me thy laughing eye, 
Without thrill or thought of pain, 
So we never meet again. 

What love’s loss, let losers tell. 
Farewell! farewell ! 
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THE STAGE AND NATURE. 


Wuat do we mean when we say that 
a thing is true to Nature? We gener- 
ally mean that our private idea of what 
is natural is expressed by the thing, but 
in saying that, various opinions will be 
given. Truth to nature is one thing at 
Disseldorf, another at Munich, and 
another at Rome. In the ateliers of 
Horace Vernet, Paul Delaroche, Ary 
Scheffer, and Frere, the interpretation 
of nature depends upon the tempera- 
ments of the painters; they could no 
more come to a mutual understanding 
of the way in which Nature should ap- 
pear in their respective subjects, than 
different theologians can agree upon 
some common aspect of truth. Pilate 
might have asked, ‘“‘ What is nature ?” 

When people look at a powerful pic- 
ture, they insensibly accept the impres- 
sion which it makes as equivalent to a 
genuine look into Nature. For the 
time being, it is a Norwegian mountain- 
sky, or a view of Lake Lucerne, or the 
Heart of the Andes, or one of Zimmer- 
man’s solitary plains; let the painters 
exchange their subjects and the treat- 
ment of each would become changed ; 
but the susceptible public would still 
exclaim, “ How natural!” They simply 
mean, what a pleasant group of colors, 
what miles of perspective, what a slant 
of light», what fleecy, floating clouds, 
what a film upon what a watery spot, 
like a hill’s shadow! A stretch of 
green passes for a meadow; say it is a 
meadow, and it is. There’s a lump in 
the foreground that is quite a rock, and 
another lump as undeniably a hut, and 
a chequer of dabs of light and dark 
green, with some streaks of both colors 
bent like blades of grass, and red spots 
for flowers, which creates a decidedly 
suburban foreground. If a brick side- 
walk had run across the front, people 
would have cried, “ How unnatural.” 
The general verisimilitude which gives 
a name to every subject passes for na- 
ture in the subject; nicety of treatment, 


adroit handling, bold or tender color 
ing, picturesqueness, pass for nature. 
There is virtuosity in painting as well as 
in music; a fine picture and a fine solo 
depend upon associations with nature 
and melody, and may, nevertheless, be 
devoid of both. 

And yet the nature which ought to 
be painted is not out of doors, The 
color of a picture is not in the leaden 
tubes which yield their crude richness 
to the palette. The painter’s eye travels 
to observe landscapes under their va- 
rious conditions of morning and after- 
noon, sun, shedow, and storm, winter 
and summer, serenity and cloudiness; 
notes the actual outlines of a crowd of 
objects, selects pictorial combinations, 
points of view, and bits of realities of 
earth and sky; he carries home what 
belonged to him before he sallied forth. 
Half a dozen scientific observers will 
not find the same things; one man sees 
by one instinctive glance the rare object 
for which another man has been hunt- 
ing half his life. There is a capacity 
for finding the only arethusa in a mead- 
ow where nothing but dandelions ap- 
pear; the turnspit will not follow a 
scent, the divining-rod is a bit of kind- 
ling to all but the diviner. 

I recollect that when somebody de- 
clared the province of the actor to be to 
hoid the mirror up to Nature, the reply 
was made that the actor generally held 
up the back of it to her. In fact, he 
holds up his own peculiarities and pow- 
ers, his temperament and individual 
passions; if they interest and impress 
the spectator, it is said to be a render- 
ing of Nature. As in all the other arts, 
the product of skill is stamped with 
personal style, the idiosyncrasy of the 
workman. Style may be mistaken not 
only for originality, but also for verity. 
Cast the same part to different actors 
of merit, and each man’s acting will be 
voted natural if it fills the house and 
thrills the audience. And yet all the 
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real life which is represented may be 
only the reality of the actor’s interest, 
his absorption in his part. When an 
actor masks his identity by costume 
and change of voice, and is carried 
away by the passion of the scene, it 
does not follow that he assumes the 
identity of any real situation in the 
world of men and women. They meet 
their exigencies in a totally different 
style, because these are not assumed, 
but forced upon them. The problem 
for the actor is to assume our natural 
way of acting under enforced condi- 
tions. He generally enlists his personal 
gifts and magnetism to do duty instead 
of this, and to force upon us a momen- 
tary feeling that we should act thus, 
and show or suppress our passion thus, 
if we were in certain predicaments. The 
greater part of modern acting consists 
of this artifice of substituting a kind of 
passionateness for the actual passion, 
and a kind of comicality for the real 
eomic color of our behavior. The part 


is well studied, but men and women in 
the part itself, as Life casts it for them, 


have not been studied; at the most, 
only a few broad traits have been 
seized, and the actor’s entirely private 
and narrow interpretation clings 
around them. If our evening at the 
theatre has been amused, we allege 
that the mirror must have been held up 
to nature. Instead of this, nature has 
been lugged up before a diminishing 
Dutch mirror, her perspective sprawls 
like evening shadows, and the reflection 
is only dotted with a few bits of truth. 

I shall mention later some faults in 
the relation of Society towards actors, 
which lift from them a great deal of 
the blame for this artificiality and de- 
pendence upon the main force of their 
own mobile or powerful personalities. 
But I wish first to notice that the 
American stage is still suffering from 
the imposition of the traditions of the 
old English style. A conventional trag- 
edy and comedy came over some fime 
after the first cargo of slaves was landed 
near Jamestown, and the trouble we 
have had to rid ourselves of that un- 
naturalness must be undergone, in some 
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sense, again, before we are free of the 
other. We have inherited, unfortunate- 
ly, with the mother-tongue of Shaks- 
peare, the tonguey tricks which profess 
to interpret him. Here is matter for 
retaliation, if not in the case of the Ala- 
bama; certainly, for a revision of the 
law of nations, until vicious acting of 
every description is ranked as contra- 
band. 

Let me try to convey my sense of the 
injury which the assumption of our 
cousins has wrought, down to a very 
late period, in all our principal theatres, 
and which still hampers the stage in its 
return to a manly simplicity and sincer- 
ity. ; 

The British style of acting is distin- 
guished for a painful inflation of the 
playwright’s verse. What an astonish- 
ing phenomenon it is to hear the voice 
which in private you have known as 
rich, flexible, grave, and capable of 
emotion, converted instantly into a roll- 
ing and pompous Juggernaut, by mere- 
ly passing into the theatre-postern. It 
seems exactly as if every line of the 
poet was undergoing distention to the 
point of shivering. Is it a person, real- 
ly, or one of the Boreal Cupids seen in 
pictures, cracking their cheeks upon a 
foundering vessel, who is swelling the 
liquids, pulling out the consonants and 
playing the pas de charge upon the 7°s ? 
Prick one of those lines, and you will 
hear a shrill piccolo wail of the escap- 
ing wind. It is not wind upon a rant, 


but wind majestuoso : 
“ Ex-change mi for-r-r a goat, 
When I shall turn the business of misoul _ 
To such ex-suf-fli-cate and blown sur-r-mises, 
Watching thy inferences. 


The inference, nevertheless, from the 
style of oratory is that in private life 
our passions attain to pomposity and 
our emphatic moments rush to the 
wood-pile of the English language for 
the heaviest and longest cat-sticks, in 
the use of which, like Irishmen at a 
fair, we delightedly forget the original 
difficulty. Did any body ever hear and 
feel the whitened breath of anger, the 
intense accentuation of high feelings, 
the tired fan of drooping grief, the un- 
conscious lift and fulness of honor, pa- 
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triotism, vindication, personal assertion, 
the sough of the insane? And does 
this fine actor, with the nozzle of tradi- 
tions in his chest, ever really reproduce 
and call to mind one of these vocal 
qualities or conditions of human speak- 
ing? All of a sudden he has left com- 
fortable rooms at a first-class hotel, 
driven to the side door, disappeared 
into a dressing-room, whence he emerges 
upon a formidable pair of stilts to strut 
and fret his hour, stalking over the 
heads of the audience, with little re- 
gard to genuine feelings, intent only to 
fill the theatre with a gigantesque 
effect. How the cowed and sore spec- 
tators hail an unguarded moment when 
the stilt-buckle gets unloosed, and per- 
haps actually lets Hyperion drop square 
upon his native legs, The nozzle of the 
bellows is out, the lines fill with unob- 
trusive feeling, the 7’s slink among the 
kettle-drums in the orchestra, imposing 
and impetuous declamation has fallen 
-through a trap that was left by accident 
unbolted. We do not speak of the 


ranter: he is nothing but a wedge and 


beetle to split the groundlings. But we 
mean old Turveydrop, who sets Shaks- 
peare to deportment, starched ruffles on 
the sonorous British chest, cheeks dick- 
ey-plated, Greek tragic mask kindly 
lent from the British Museum, and the 
breathless pause of an audience waiting 
for magniloquent monologue : 


“To be, or not to be. That is the question!” 


We should incline to think it was: 
but we have no hesitation in reply- 
ing, for the relief of all Hamlets who 
leap this life, if not the life to come, 
that it is not to be, and must not be 
any longer. Make as good a bargain 
as possible with Mr. Barnum for your 
expensive properties, stilts, kettle-drum, 
cothurn, and make a frying-pan of that 
resounding mask. We are tired of hay- 
ing the beloved mother-tongue echoed 
behind it, and striving unnaturally to 
be released. Oh, lover of Shakespeare, 
“Bless thee from whirlwinds, sfar-blasting and 

taking.” 

Why, Turveydrop cannot deliver the 
most innocuous verse without waiting 
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till he gets it expensively framed. Long 
before the shudder of the play comes 
on, he has fastened bladders to every 
line, as though the orchestra were a 
stream to be crossed. In this manner 
he succeeds in transporting to the au- 
dience the level passages of kings and 
nobles, who even in tragedy must some- 
times know the time of day, or who 
wuits in the ante-room; they wish to be 
polite to their “ worthiest cousin,” to 
mention “ time-honored Lancaster ” with 
respect and not with frenzy, to dispatch 
their ambassadors without puffing them 
through the window. A play is some- 
times said to be well-mounted. Noth- 
ing else ever happens to Shakspeare, 
“ from title-page to closing line.” From 
the bow-legged valet, who has just 
thrown down his goose and struggled 
into those maculated tights, to open 
the valves and announce, “ My lord, the 
Duke,” or to blab the British stage- 
secret in exclaiming, 

“‘ Why should we, in the compass of a pale, 

Keep law and form and due proportion,” 
—from York who calls, “ Bring me my 
boots, I will unto the king,” and Sey- 
ton, who has his pull at the running- 
sore to announce “ The queen, my lord 
is dead,” up to the chief tyrant and 
murderer of the evening, the whole play 
is frilled and starched, 

We believe this style of delivery 
might have been pardonable, if not ne- 
cessary, to fill the vast open spaces 
where an ancient audience waited to be 
thrilled by their “tender, grave, Hel- 
lenic speech ;” but hollowness is fatal 
to expression and to all delicate render- 
ing of verses “ changing like a human 
face.” The Greek tragedies do not 
change so; they are built upon simple 
monotones of passions, reverberated 
from the stock-thoughts of the Greek 
mind upon matters of fate and retribu- 
tion. Love does not blush within its 
bud, and faintly resist the mandate of 
the warmth, burst into gracious and 
confiding fragrance, recoil, droop, and 
lie in scattered leaves. Ambition does 
not eat its way by stealth through hu- 
man motives and conflicting interests, 
longing to grasp the instrument yet 
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shrinking from its clotted handle ; jeal- 
ousy is not played upon by devilish 
virtuosos, tossed like the handkerchief 
to and fro between chaste and cunning 
hands; all the passions do not assail all 
maidenhoods with their shifting wiles, 
simplicity does not baffle long-headed 
schemes, vulgarity clutches to draw no 
angels down ; no intrigues breed tragedy 
in high life, and comedy in low life, and 
no reconciling humor with its glancing 
shuttle weaves them both into one im- 
partial robe. The passions and inter- 
ests, the varieties and minute subdivi- 
sions of self-consciousness, the domesti- 
city and charming by-play, the clique 
feelings, class assumptions, botching 
and finery, all the grotesqueness and 
greatness of modern life, under their 
vivacious play of time and color, can no 
more be delivered by pompous sonority 
than confectionery can be dumped like 
potatoes, 


Even the simplicity of Shakspeare is ° 


too subtle for the heroic school of act- 
ing. It is objected that the great scene 
cannot be amply filled unless the verse 
lifts into this Fata Morgana, which im- 
poses upon the sense and attracts from 
afar. Such attraction leads to no re- 
freshing brink. Princely and gentle- 
manly, as well as passionate qualities, 
must appeal to the working-day audi- 
ence, who have met deliberately to have 
their dull routine shattered into frag- 
ments, that poetry may invade them 
through the breach. But those quali- 
ties are not representable by a strutting 
verse, nor by convulsive catchings and 
expirations in every crisis of the play. 


“There’s matter in these sighs,” tradi-~ 


tion will aver. There is certainly size 
in such matter, thus delivered, but no 
other element of the sublime. 


There is no doubt that the feeling - 


which is restrained within the rhythm 
of great verses cannot be uttered in 
prosaic tones; the words which ran in 
molten moments along ‘the poet’s page 
and grew cool there in the forms hal- 
lowed by the pen, must be saturated by 
the warmth of imagination before they 
will glow again and run into the fresh 
moulds of human hearts. But inflation 


walk and run, 
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is not idealism ; and if the genuine pas- 
sion which the play contains does not 
reanimate its poetry and restore its situ- 
ations, declamation and the rolling of 
the 7 will never save it. 

And what is the matter with the eyes 
of these fine representatives of the Brit- 
ish school? Unquestionably, somebody 
behind the flat (we mean the rear scene) 
pulls them i the very nick of time, to 
impart a horizontal movement of alarm, 
confusion, anxiety, or terror. Or has the 
force of tradition, working through 
some principle of natural selection, ar- 
rived at exceptional draught-power in 
the rectus internus and rectus externus 
muscles of the eye-ball? Maelzel’s 
chess-player had the same tragic su- 
periority. 

There is no speculation in such eyes, 
unless it be in calculating that they 
draw money to the boxes. And as they 
slide from corner to corner of their 
well-greased sockets, looking nowhere, 
the action seems to pump husky whis- 
pers to the lips. Do the inhabitants of 
Great Britain show their periodical ter- 
ror at Gallic invasion in this way, or 
did the American citizen so manifest his 
anxiety during some battle of Bull Run, 
and his alarm at the subsequent peril 


’ of the Capital? Perhaps this horizontal 


action is confined to the nobility in 
those countries, whence we inherit or 
from which we steal our plays. If we 
could see Queen Victoria at the moment 
when the Master of Horse, or Grand 
Chamberlain, throws open the doors in 
Windsor Castle to announce, “ My gra- 
cious—Madam! The Prince of Wales 
is tight on Richmond Hill,” we might 
observe the eyes of a regal soul put to 
their tragic shifts, as she replied, ‘‘ Nay, 
then, my lord, I’m sure he’s very loose.” 

Behold, also, our king or noble as he 
steps across the stage. The American 
horse, who is afflicted with the spring- 
halt, advances so, but no other citizen 
of this country. Such, then, is the he- 
roic action of tibial and femoral mus- 
cles which in ordinary beings merely 
There could be no 
princely and gentlemanly gait, none, cer- 
tainly, beneath the burden of hexame- 
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ters, without this punctuation of walk- 
ing, 2 comma, a dash, a colon, an apos- 
trophe, a jerk, a stride, a leg entirely 
left behind and coming up belated, a 
great toe balancing a meditative line, 
and the statuesque incession to the foot- 
lights, as of an Apollo Belvidere grand- 
ly stepping out before the Muses. Per- 
haps in England, the portliness of the in- 
habitants compels them to this one-leg- 
ged mode of propulsion, happy if thus 
they get along at all; and it, no doubt, 
nourishes the Shaksperian port, which 
we know to exist among the higher 
classes of that well-fed isle. While 
Palmerston meditated a dispatch to 
convince the people of Italy that the 
liveliest sympathy lurked beneath his 
insensibility to their struggles, or Lord 
John pondered how to show that the 
Alabama was fraught with neutrality 
and kind intent, perhaps their feet thus 
shuffled in the offices of Downing street. 

The old English dramatists are them- 
selves partly responsible for the Ercles 
vein of actors, by the style of their 
hexameters. When a stage was built 


for poetry to ascend, the act of climb- 


ing flurried her steady inspiration. No 
wonder that she panted with such a 
monstrous pack of high life upon her 
shoulders, The sly iambics of Chaucer’s 
merry tales, and the full, sweet stanzas 
of Spenser could not deliver the pom- 
pous fanfare which announced the court 
and nobility to a people, who were just 
becoming democratic enough to admire 
a mimicry of Whitehall, and not enough 
to escape being cheated by the show. 
The Puritans chopped off show and 
substance together, the people soon sew- 
ed the head upon the trunk again and 
reinjected the veins with turgid verse. 
What else could be done, if believers 
in a monarchy insisted upon seeing 
kings and princes in distress, and en- 
vironed with histovical difficulties? Real 
ermine, gold and feathers were out of 
the question; the court must be im- 
agined to be gorgeously apparelled, 
from the hint of a few spangles and 
broad trains of kersey. In the same 
way, magniloquence was at first a the- 
atrical necessity ; it was another kind 
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of scene-painting, a shift to convey ba- 
ronial conditions that were little known 
to the people. Even after Shakspeare 
had reformed these verses by the satire 
and reality of his own truly imaginative 
style, the actors still kept the people 
supplied with an orotund article. The 
lines came nearer to human conditions, 
but the delivery still kept off. The 
plunging, flatulent balloon had the car- 
load of humanity at its mercy ; it was 
hard to coax it down to earth. 

People always exaggerate the man- 
ners and style of living of circles that 
are by accident, or by essential quality, 
above their own. When the wife of a 
mechanic, who is getting on in the 
world, undertakes to furnish a best par- 
lor and to construct a fashionable rig 
for the Lord’s Day, she succeeds exactly 
as playwrights and actors do in their 
effort to show an aristocracy in tribula- 
tions and despair. But the caricature 
actually effects a reconciliation in the 
popular mind between that which it is 
and that which it aspires to be. The 
result is satisfactory till a larger cul- 
ture, which is equivalent to a larger 
independence, lets irony in at the door, 
and the parvenus are anxious not to be 
caught laughing at themselves. 

The stage, then, has endeavored to 
introduce the people to a limited mon- 
archy; but the robes, the verses, and the 
scenery have been in distress as well as 
the nobility. 

The set speeches in blank verse al- 
ways offer to mediocrity its fatal occa- 
sion; they are not supposed to be pre- 
sentable without an elaborate tournure, 
which swings around the feeling like a 
bell-skirt around an otherwise unobtru- 
sive woman. The most talented actors 
have also stooped to this expectation of 
an audience which has not. yet emanci- 
pated itself from the traditions of the 
past, still content to have them 

‘¢ Fill the bores of hearing 
To the smothering of the sense.” 

The flounced verse that would choke 
up an ordinary parlor and obstruct the 
street, has more room upon the stage. 
Transfer it to the smaller circle of a 
select reading, and a sense of discomfort 
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immediately sets in. Hardly has the 
artist announced, in a human voice, that 
she will have the pleasure of reading to 
you an immortal scene, than her clothes 
swell and ripple all over the room. The 
Muse is there, doubtless, but will you 
ever embrace her through this abattis 
of crinoline? Her voice was that of a 
woman when she told you what she 
meant to read, it is that of an Amazon 
or an automaton, in the twinkling of an 
eye, when the first line rises to the 
tongue. So that, notwithstanding the 
American Revolution, you find yourself 
living under a limited monarchy again. 

A wide stage and a deep auditorium 
would be occupied by the simplest tones 
of genius, if the people were patient and 
simple enough to be touched by quality, 
and not by quantity. The modern prob- 
lem seems to be to have the largest 
space that can be safely roofed against 
the climate; the preacher, the actor, and 
the opera-singer must carry a lens to 
make his image fill the house. But it 


is the hearer’s expectation that has 
grown distended as well as the space in 


which he sits. He craves effect in a 
parlor no less than in a hall. The deli- 
cate and subtle moods of genius would 
reach into every corner of a theatre, if 
simple-minded people occupied the 
seats. When violins are striving in the 
tumult of a rather brassy band, they 
become audible in proportion as you 
retreat from the spot, till their pure 
quality is completely separated from 
the mass of sound which is giving ani- 
mal shocks to the people nearest to it. 
From that dull rumble the notes flicker, 
dart, and burn into your sky. Let ge- 
nius vibrate tenderly and purely with- 
out calling in those fellows of the brass 
to bully for it. 

But the worst vice of the people, 
which tends more than any thing else 
to prolong the affectations and tradi- 
tions of the stage, is its social ostracism 
of the actor. This is a crime of modern 
civilization. Take all the painters and 
draughtsmen of a country and shut 
them up, with prison-wards and court- 
yards for their daily walks, and expect 
them to fill your unlimited order for 
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landscapes of the mountain and the 
plain, for serene and stormy deeps of 
the firmament above, or faces of the wa- 
ters which glide into every creek to woo 
fancy and tell in whispers of the beauty 
that goes down to the sea in ships. 
Send all the colors of earth and sky, 
and the pigment of woman’s blush, to 
their cells, but keep earth, sky, and 
woman outside the wicket, and will 
there be a lively demand for canvas? 
Rather for hemp, we think, among these 
artists whose instincts are already 
strangled by your novel mode of foster- 
ing, and lolland blacken at you from 
every grating. Raphael found his Mother 
and Child at some street-curner, where 
beauty answered the asking beauty of 
his imagination; the passions of the 
“ Last Judgment” were a fresco pacing 
Florence’s streets, whence the scaffolding 
lifted them to the Sistine dome; the 
days of Venice steeped Titian’s brain in 
their colors, the brain soaked up the 
tones of palace-shadowed lagoons in 
which the gondolas flashed with dream- 
ing women and their jewelled lovers; 
Teniers and Ostade clinked their cans 
with boors, went to all the country 
fairs, and blew a cloud on the inn- 
porches that blew the scene into master- 
pieces on the.canvas stretched at home ; 
Gerard Douw and Mieris were the 
gossips of the street, flattening their 
noses upon every diamond-pane, and 
with a look carrying off an interior,— 
such as the boy distracted from his 
bubble-blowing, the old woman knit- 
ting, with the flowers upon a shelf; 
Rosa Bonheur must see the cattle that 
she paints, and Scheffer’s eyes must 
look through tears at the groups of men 
and women who clasp their hands to- 
wards some Christus Consolator; up and 
down the world go these detective 
bands of fancy, spotting their prey with 
a fine instinct,—icebergs and Niagaras 
cannot get into a man’s sudio till va- 
porized by thought; and as for the ap- 
ple-woman on the corner with the 
shadow of an umbrella half down the 
poor, thin face and slanting across her 
rustic wares, why, she is too shy to sit, 
except just where God puts her for her 
daily bread. 
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You turn an actor out of all the 
places where your own vanities and vir- 
tues ought to pique and to correct his 
dramatic instinct, and then you expect 
him to be a native nobleman or a na- 
tural fool like yourself. The domain of 
society is the predestined sphere of his 
culture, where he catches the elusive 
traits of human temperaments, and 
learns to compare realities with the tra- 
ditions of other times and countries. 
Whatever graces and kind proprieties 
exist, with suavity and nobleness, among 
the rich and poor, are his to feel and 
study by virtue of his office as a deline- 
ator of true things; and they ought to 
be thrown as freely open to him as the 
earth, air, and sky are open to the paint- 
er’s brush. All the frivolities and nui- 
sances, the oddities and vulgarities 
which get japanned for admission into 
parlors, need not be caricatured, nor 
just rubbed in upon hearsay ; their sim- 
ple truth ought to be observed and 
sketched upon the spot. There would 
be a different stage, I do not know but 
what there would be a different social 
life, if actors went freely to and fro, 
picking up truth of parlor-dandy and 
coquette, truth of hunker, truth of 
mammas with three daughters, truth of 
bank-stock and Pacific mills in broad- 
cloth, truth of robustious-minded fe- 
males, truth of gentle and beautiful 
women who tone the day, truth and 
local coloring of the class vices and vir- 
tues, the weakness and the strength of 
every tax-paying name in the commu- 
nity. 

Clergymen have a better opportunity 
than actors to study the ethics and 
habits of various circles; but they do 
not improve it so well, because the 
mind is strongly preoccupied with 
schemes of human nature which vitiate 
the observing faculty. Dogmatism and 
preconception keep realism out of the- 
ology and of science. And even if a 
clergyman commences his professional 
life with an unbiased mind, he has 
learned to meditate, or to sentimental- 
ize, perhaps to reason, but not to ob- 
serve, for want of contact with the ma- 
terials of life. So far, therefore, as he 
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ought to be a describer, and a genial 
satirist, of ethical peculiarities, he is 
less effective than the actor can be, 
whose shrewd analysis is not hampered 
by pulpit traditions, There must al- 
ways be a parquette to bring together 
the people who on Sunday seat their 
temperaments in pews. Preaching can 
never be dramatic enough to transfix all 
follies as they rise, still less to thrill 
men with a living sight of the great 
passions which ennoble or disgrace the 
heart. Theoretically, the pulpit is a 
place where the spiritual life pours out 
all its hopes, sorrows, and aspirations to 
bid the intuitive faculty of men expand, 
to arouse the conscience and supply 
necessary truths to reason, to enforce 
all the great central principles of human 
nature; but practically, it is often laid 
waste by bigotry, mediocrity, and striv- 
ing dullness, by power applied to secta- 
rian doctrines, by many a prayer that is 
stopped by cobwebs in the belfry, by all 
kinds of well-meant, but intensely pro- 
fessional, viciousness. One had rather 
see the things of earth misrepresented 
in stock-costumes than those of heaven 
in a surplice, because the preacher holds 
his office from man's religiousness and re- 
spect for truth. Besides, there is noth- 
ing in a meeting-house to assist dullness 
through its service, or to lend piquancy 
to ill-considered views, except the tol- 
eration of the pew-holders, Local vene- 
ration protects the travesties of truth 
and nature which the pulpit often ut- 
ters; even to sit in a pew is considered 
edifying, except when an attempt is 
made to treat in plain language some 
public sin, An amiable and uninspiring 
preacher enjoys traditional immunities ; 
an honest and brilliant actor, who often 
takes heavenly things and shows them 
to men, is disgraced by his very talent, 
and hustled while he is admired. 
Exclusion from the private regards 
of society affects not only the actor’s 
sense of the realism of his own genera- 
tion, and tends to perpetuate stage 
tricks and affectations, but it deprives 
him of the refining influence of all cul- 
tivated people. Painters, sculptors, mu- 
sical composers are admitted to all the 
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occasions and every-day advantages of 
society; they are better balanced in 
consequence of it. There is vulgarity 
to learn in all circles, but social equality 
itself is a boon that cannot be despised ; 
it does an injury to a man to tell him 
that he shall not come where you are, 
even if you are not an inspiring or in- 
structive person. What business have 
you to go where he is, feel the conta- 
gion of his humor, to expand in the 
genial hour he offers you, to repress 
with difficulty the tears that would rise 
to the level of his passion,—have you 
paid your tax to him with the money 
which barely keeps his gifts alive? He 
may be starving for a different kind of 
food. You may have nothing to offer 
him but a smile, a hand-shake, the 
sweet seclusion of a house that thrills 
with children, the unaffected pleasures 
of an evening, the sense of your respect 
which makes him still more worthy of 
it, a chair at your fireside, and an un- 
challenged partnership in the goodness, 
beauty and simplicity of all your friends. 
These fair humanities nourish all men’s 
souls and help to keep them pure. So- 
ciety protects itself while it unbends 
with these; profligacy and coarseness 
are less rampant. When a man stands 
freely in a cluster of homes, the equal 
of every inmate, his earthiness is in- 
sensibly drawn out of him, the tempta- 
tions of his business or his passions are 
cowed by the placid and welcoming 
faces, and opinion itself is a rein. 
Ought this very opinion to be a guil- 
lotine for men and women who try to 
represent your human nature for a live- 
lihood? Rather let it be a rein held by 
their hands and yours, for you all need 
its guidance. 

Ah, Mrs, Grundy, I have heard the 
same story about the unfortunate ac- 
tress. It is precisely like one which 
transpired in your own set. I should as 
soon conclude that all your parlors were 
rotten, as that the stage was a skim of 
the abyss. What might become of you, 
Mrs. Grundy, if the great social flunkey 
showed you to the door, and made a 
fence of arrogant pretension between 
you and the dear delights of homes, the 
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innocent, well-tempered hours, and the 
recognition of your womanhood! If 
the Flunkey wanted to amuse itself by 
sitting in a box while you filled the 
humor or passion of an evening, and 
then to get to bed with his pass-key of 
respectability, leaving you to depression 
and reaction, stripped of the brave 
wings of your excitement, the member 
of a jaded little company piqued and 
lashed by all the world’s contempt, but 
needing, more than any other profes- 
sion, the smiles of all men and women 
to sink chastely into their roused blood 
and to unstring without snapping those 
nerves,—virtuous Mrs, Grundy, I say, 
what possibly might happen? Why, 
what you grossly and inhumanly mis- 
conceive to be happening among those 
exiled women all the time. 

Ah, le drinks—does he? So do a 
great number of your relations, Mrs. 
Grundy, who do nothing else to hurt 
them, and have not even the excuse of 
cerebral and nervous waste, and the 
depressing « ffect of shifting moods, and 
the deep of reaction to be filled. A 
poor excuse, if your friendship and re- 
cognition were a stimulus and assured 
resort. The regards of other men, 
thankful for the divine gifts of talent 
and eager to refresh its exhausted vo- 
taries with the sumptuous cheer of 
friendship, would ¢hin out the list of 
hard drinkers, It might do nothing for 
your fast boy, Mrs. Grundy, who gets 
to parties on the strength of his family 
connection, and becomes so tipsy that 
he has to pass the night at the house 
of his entertainer. No talent ever tap- 
ped his heart or gnawed at the bases of 
his brain. His gift is love of liquor, 
but does society disown the booby, and 
send him to embitter the ostracism of 
the bright actor with the contempt of 
his company! On the contrary, he has 
the entrée of all the houses on the hill, 
and dances with refined women after 
supper, while his batter of brains is 
bobbing in a pool of wine. Discrimi- 
nating Mrs. Grundy, society supports 
the man who is good for nothing if he 
stood alone, and lets drop the man most 
worthy of supporting. 
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I think I overheard you saying, Mrs, 
Grundy, that the vices of actors were 
not the chief objection to having any 
intercourse with them. It would be 
strange if they were; these things 
would find their counterparts in every 
circle. The actor might treat you as 
Luther did the Pope, and nail his bull 
of excommunication upon your flam- 
boyant front door. But you cannot put 
up with the demeanor of these talented 
people. You have had some of the best 
of them at your house, and introduced 
them extensively ; but even genius can- 
not quite reduce its gait and accent to 
the average tone. The stage habits of 
society are not learned at once. The 
self-consciousness of a person who has 
lived in the breath of your applause 
crops out in the little extra motions of 
the body, the nervous restlessness, the 
swing of parlor costumes, the holding 
back for adequate recognition, The 
voice seems always on the point of say- 
ing, “ Hail to your Jordship,” or, “ I for- 
give ye, you young rascal.” What an 
aureole is to a saint, a histrionic pe- 
numbra is to an actor. You have hurt 
his humility by giving him nothing to 
live upon, but nightly salvos of clap- 
ping. It is a great tonic, when you 
administer it judiciously, but it ought 
to be followed the next day by whole- 
some food. You are on the warmest 
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terms with him in the theatre, and cut 
him in the street. He carnot get at 
you; the footlights are a flaming 
sword ; but you shout “ st-boy” at him 
through the quivering columns of the 
gas, and do your best to make him ex- 
pect nothing of you but his nightly 
dram. He sees, hears, smells, tastes and 
dreams of nothing but the play. 

You ought to let the actor have more 
time and opportunity for self-recovery. 
There is too much acting, just as there 
is too much preaching: I have heard 
you complain of good old Hum-drum 
who used to preach well every now and 
then. It is your own fault, if spurring 
itself gets no action out of his sermons 
now. You will make him preach twice 
on Sunday, and expect a weekly lecture 
besides, which you take care not to 
attend. Indeed, you seldom go to 
church in the afternoon of Sunday, con- 
scious that Christianity is safe, if the 
meeting-house is only open and the or- 
gan and the preacher play. “I hope 
the Lord will forgive me for my, after- 
noon prayers,” was the jaded ejaculation 
of a truly devout and reverential man. 
This incessant routine impresses a pul- 

it habit upon the very sentences that 
limp from a preacher’s pen, stereotypes 
the prayers, thins out the thought and 
feeling, and plunges the pews into lan- 
guid expectation. 


BOTH? 


When twilight is born from the flaming West, 
And the stars wake, white and'clear, 

Shall I shut my eyes to their still unrest, 
Because the moon rides near ? 


Yet the stars with a self-fed flame are crowned, 
And the moon must borrow to spare ; 

And their tremulous beauty, above and around, 
But renders her glory more fair. , 


If the turf is soft and the flowers are sweet 
On the bank whereon [I lie, 

Must I lose the sound of the surf at its feet, 
And the splendor of sea and sky ? 


But the deeper tone of the sea on the shore, 
And the light from the sunlit blue, 

Will but glorify all that was fair before ; 
Let them enter freely, too ! 
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SCARLET STOCKINGS. 


I. 


HOW THEY WALKED INTO LENNOX’S LIFE. 


“ Come out for a drive, Harry ?” 

“'Too cold.” 

“ Have a game of billiards?” 

“Too tired.” 

“ Go and call on the Fairchilds?” 

“Having an unfortunate prejudice 
against country girls, I respectfully de- 
cline.” 

“ What will you do then?” 

“ Nothing, thank you.” 

And settling himself more luxuri- 
ously upon the couch, Lennox closed 
his eyes, and appeared to slumber tran- 
quilly. Kate shook her head, and 


stood regarding her brother, despon- 
dently, till a sudden idea made her 
turn toward the window, exclaiming 


abruptly, 

“ Scarlet stockings, Harry!” 

“ Where ?” and, as if the words were 
a spell to break the deepest day-dream, 
Lennox hurried to the window, with 
an unusual expression of interest in his 
listless face. 

“T thought that would succeed! 
She isn’t there, but I’ve got you up, 
and you are not to go down again,” 
laughed Kate, taking possession of the 
sofa. 

“Not a bad maneuvre. I don’t 
mind ; it’s about time for the one in- 
teresting event of the day to occur, so 
Tll watch for myself, thank you,” and 
Lennox took the easy chair by the win- 
dow with a shrug and a yawn. 

“Tm glad any thing does interest 
you,” said Kate, petulantly, “ though 
I don’t think it amounts to much, for, 
though you perch yourself at the win- 
dow every day to see that girl pass, you 
don’t care enough about it to ask her 
name.” 

“T’ve been waiting to be told.” 

“Tt’s Belle Morgan, the Doctor's 
daughter, and my dearest friend.” 


“Then, of course, she is a blue- 
belle?” 

“Don’t try to be witty or sarcastic 
with her, for she will beat you at 
that.” 

“ Not a dumb-belle then ?” 

“ Quite the reverse ; she talks a good 
deal, and very well too, when she 
likes.” 

“She is very pretty; has anybody 
the right to call her ‘ Ma belle’ ?” 

“Many would be glad to do so, but 
she won’t have any thing to say to 
them.” 

“A Canterbury belle in every sense 
of the word then?” 

“She might be, for all Canterbury 
loves her, but she isn’t fashionable, and 
has more friends among the poor than 
among the rich.” 

“ Ah, I see, a diving-bell, who knows 
how to go down into a sea of troubles, 
and bring up the pearls worth haying.” 

“Tl tell her that, it will please her. 
You are really waking up, Harry,” and 
Kate smiled approvingly upon him. 

“This page of ‘ Belle’s Life’ is rather 
amusing, so read away,” said Lennox, 
glancing up the street, as if he awaited 
the appearance of the next edition with 
pleasure. 

“There isn’t much to tell; she is a 
nice, bright, energetic, warm-hearted 
dear; the pride of the Doctor’s heart, 
and a favorite with every one, though 
she is odd.” 

“ How odd?” 

“Does and says what she likes, is 
very blunt and honest, has ideas and 
principles of her own, goes to parties in 
high dresses, won’t dance round dances, 
and wears red stockings, though Mrs. 
Plantagenet says it’s fast.” 

“ Rather a jolly little person, I fancy. 
Why haven’t we met her at some of the 
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tea-fights and muflin-worries we’ve been 
to lately ?” 

“Tt may make you angry, but it will 
do you good, so I'll tell. She didn’t 
care enough about seeing the distin- 
guished stranger to come; that’s the 
truth.” 

“Sensible girl, to spare herself hours 
of mortal dulness, gossip, and dyspep- 
sia,” was the placid reply. 

“ She has seen you, though, at church 
and dawdling about town, and she 
called you ‘ Sir Charles Coldstream,’ on 
the spot. How does that suit?” asked 
Kate, maliciously.” 

“Not bad, I rather like that. Wish 
she’d call some day, and stir us up.” 

“She won’t; I asked her, but she 
said she was very busy, and told Jessy 
Tudor, she wasn’t fond of peacocks.” 

“T don’t exactly see the connection.” 

“Stupid boy! she meant you, of 
course.” 

“ Oh, I’m peacocks, am I?” 

“T don’t wish to be rude, but I really 
do think you are vain of your good 
looks, elegant accomplishments, and 
the impression you make wherever you 
go. When it’s worth while you exert 
yourself, and are altogether fascinating, 
but the ‘I come—see—and—conquer’ 
air you put on, spoils it all for sensible 
people.” 

“Tt strikes me that Miss Morgan has 
slightly infected you with her oddity 
as far as bluntness goes, Fire away, it’s 
rather amusing to be abused when one 
is dying of ennui.” 

“That’s grateful and complimentary to 
me, when I have devoted myself to you 
ever since you came. But every thing 
bores you, and the only sign of interest 
you’ve shown is in those absurd red 
hose. I should like to know what the 
charm is,” said Kate, sharply . 

“Impossible to say; accept the fact 
calmly as I do, and be grateful that 
there is one glimpse of color, life, and 
spirit in this aristocratic tomb of a 
town.” 

“You are not obliged to stay in it!” 
fiercely. 

“ Begging your pardon, my dove, but 
Iam. I promised to give you my en- 
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livening society for a month, and a Len- 
nox keeps his word, even at the cost of 
his life.” 

“Tm sorry I asked such a sacrifice ; 
but I innocently thought that after 
being away for five long years, you 
might care to see your orphan sister,” 
and the dove produced her handker- 
chief with a plaintive sniff. 

“Now, my dear creature, don’t be 
melodramatic, I beg of you,” cried her 
brother, imploringly. “I wished to 
come, I pined to embrace you, and I 
give you my word, I don’t blame you 
for the stupidity of this confounded 
place.” 

“It never was so gay as since you 
came, for every one has tried to make 
it pleasant for you,” cried Kate, ruffled 
at his indifference to the hospitable 
efforts of herself and friends, “ But 
you dont care for any of our simple 
amusements, because you are spoilt by 
the flattery, gayety, and nonsense of 
foreign society. If I didn’t know it 
was half affectation, I should be in 
despair, you are so blas: and absurd. 
It’s always the way with men, if one 
happens to be handsome, accomplished, 
and talented, he puts on as many airs, 
and is as vain as any silly girl.” 

“ Don’t ‘you think if you took breath, 
you’d get on faster, my dear?” asked 
the imperturbable gentleman, as Kate 
paused with a gasp. 

“T know it’s useless for me to talk, as 
you don’t care a straw what I say, but 
it’s true, and some day you'll wish you 
had done something worth doing all 
these years. I was so proud of you, so 
fond of you, that I can’t help being dis- 
appointed, to find you with no more 
ambition than to kill time comfortably, 
no interest in any thing but your own 
pleasures, and only energy enough to 
amuse yourself with a pair of scarlet 
stockings.” 

Pathetic as poor Kate’s face and 
voice were, it was impossible to help 
laughing at the comical conclusion of 
her lament, Lennox tried to hide the 
smile on his lips by affecting to curl 
his moustache with care, and to 
pensively out as if touched by her ap- 
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peal. But he wasn’t, oh, bless you, no! 
she was only his sister, and, though she 
might have talked with the wisdom of 
Solomon, and the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, it wouldn’t have done a par- 
ticle of good. Sisters do very well to 
work for one, to pet one, and play con- 
fidante when one’s love affairs need 
feminine wit to conduct them, but when 
they begin to reprove, or criticise or 
moralize, it won’t do, and can’t be 
allowed, of course. Lennox never 
snubbed anybody, but blandly extin- 
guished them by a polite acquiescence 
in all their affirmations, for the time 
being, and then went on in his own way 
as if nothing had been said. 

“JT dare say you are right; Pil go 
and think over your very sensible ad- 
vice,” and, as if roused to unwonted 
exertion by the stings of an accusing 
conscience, he left the room abruptly. 

“TI do believe I’ve made an impres- 
sion at last! He’s actua!ly gone out to 
think over what I’ve said. Dear Harry, 
I was sure he had a heart, if one only 
knew how to get at it!” and with a 
sigh of satisfaction Kate went to the 
window to behold the “dear Harry” 
going briskly down the street after a 
pair of scarlet stockings. A spark of 
anger kindled in her eyes as she 
watched him, and when he vanished, 
she still stood knitting her brows in 
deep thought, for a grand idea was 
dawning upon her. 

It was a dull town; no one could 
deny that, for everybody was so in- 
tensely proper and well-born, that no- 
body dared to be jolly. All the houses 
were square, aristocratic mansions with 
Revolutionary elms in front and spa- 
cious coach-houses behind. The knock- 
ers had a supercilious perk to their 
bronze or brass noses, the dandelions on 
the lawns had a highly connected sir, 
and the very pigs were evidently de- 
scended from “ our first families.” State- 
ly dinner-parties, decorous dances, mor- 
al picnics, and much tea-pot gossiping 
were the social resources of the place. 
Of course, the young people flirted, for 
that diversion is apparently irradicable 
even in the “ best society,” but it was 
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done with a propriety which was edify- 
ing to behold. 

One can easily imagine that such a 
starched state of things would not be 
particularly attractive to a travelled 
young gentleman like Lennox, who, as 
Kate very truly said, ad been spoilt by 
the flattery, luxury, and gayety of for- 
eign society. He did his best, but by 
the end of the first week ennui claimed 
him for its own, and passive endurance 
was all that was left him. From per- 
fect despair he was rescued by the scar- 
let stockings, which went tripping by 
one day as he stood at the window, 
planning some means of escape. 

A brisk, blithe-faced girl passed ia 
a grey walking suit with a distract- 
ing pair of high-heeled boots and 
glimpses of scarlet at the ankle. Mod- 
est, perfectly so, I assure you, were 
the glimpses, but the feet were so de- 
cidedly pretty that one forgot to look 
at the face appertaining thereunto. It 
wasn’t a remarkably lovely face, but it 
was a happy, wholesome one, with all 
sorts of good little dimples in cheek 
and chin, sunshiny twinkles in the 
black eyes, and a decided, yet lovable 
look about the mouth that was quite 
satisfactory. A busy, bustling little 
body she seemed to be, for sack-pock- 
ets and muff were full of bundles, and 
the trim boots tripped briskly over the 
ground, as if the girl’s heart were as 
light as her heels. Somehow this ac- 
tive, pleasant figure seemed to wake up 
the whole street, and leave a streak of 
sunshine behind it, for every one nod- 
ded as it passed, and the primmest 
faces relaxed into smiles, which lin- 
gered when the girl had gone. 

“ Uncommonly pretty feet-—she walks 
well, which American girls seldom do 
—all waddle or prance—nice face, but 
the boots are French, and it does my 
heart good to see ‘em.” 

Lennox made these observations to 
himself as the young lady approached, 
nodded to Kate at another window, 
gave a quick but comprehensive glance 
at himself and trotted round the corner, 
leaving the impression on his mind that 
a whiff of fresh spring air had blown 
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through the street in spite of the De- 
cember snow. He didn’t trouble him- 
self to ask who it was, but fell into the 
way of lounging in the bay-window at 
about three P. M., and watching the 
grey and scarlet figure pass with its 
blooming cheeks, bright eyes, and elastic 
step. Having nothing else to do, he 
took to petting this new whim, and 
quite depended on the daily stirring- 
up which the sight of the energetic 
damsel gave him. Kate saw it all, but 
took no notice till the day of the little 
tiff above recorded; after that she was 
as soft as a summer sea, and by some 
clever stroke had Belle Morgan to tea 
that very week. 

Lennox was one of the best tempered 
fellows in the world, but the “ peacocks” 
did rather nettle him because there was 
some truth in the insinuation; so he 
took care to put on no airs or try to be 
fascinating in the presence of Miss 
Belle. In truth he soon forgot himself 
entirely, and enjoyed her oddities with 
a relish, after the prim proprieties of 
the other young ladies who had sim- 
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pered and sighed before him. For the 
first time in his life, the ‘ Crusher,” as 
his male friends called him, got crushed ; 
for Belle, with the subtle skill of a 
quick-witted, keen-sighted girl, soon 
saw and condemned the elegant affec- 
tations which others called foreign pol- 
ish. A look, a word, a gesture from a 
pretty woman is often more eloquent 
and impressive than moral essays or 
semi-occasional twinges of conscience, 
and in the presence of one satirical lit- 
tle person, Sir Charles Coldstream soon 
ceased to deserve the name. 

Belle seemed to get over her hurry 
and to find time for occasional relaxa- 
tion, but one never knew in what mood 
he might find her, for the weathercock 
was not more changeable than she. 
Lennox liked that, and found the muf- 
fin-worries quite endurable with this 
sauce piquante to relieve their insipidity. 
Presently he discovered that he was 
suffering for exercise, and formed the 
wholesome habit of promenading the 
town about three P. M.; Kate said, to 
follow the scarlet stockings. 


WHERE THEY LED HIM. 


“WHITHER away, Miss Morgan?” 
asked Lennox, as he overtook her one 
bitter cold day. 

“Tm taking my constitutional.” 

“So am I.” 

“With a difference,” and Belle 
glanced at the blue-nosed, muffled-up 
gentleman strolling along beside her 
with an occasicnal shiver and shrug. 

“ After a winter in the south of 
France one don’t find arctic weather 
like this easy to bear,” he said, with a 
disgusted air. 

“T like it, and do my five or six miles 
a day, which keeps me in what fine 
ladies call ‘rude health,’ answered 
Belle, walkiffg him on at a pace which, 
soon made his furs a burden. 

She was a famous pedestrian, and a 
little proud of her powers, but she out- 
did all former feats that day, and got 
over the ground in gallant style. Some- 
thing in her manner put her escort on 


his mettle, and his usual lounge was 
turned into a brisk march which set 
his blood dancing, face glowing, and 
spirits effervescing as they had not 
done for many a day. 

“There! you look more like your 
real self now,” said Belle, with the first 
sign of approval she had ever vouch- 
safed him, as he rejoined her after a 
race to recover her veil, which the wind 
whisked away over hedge and ditch. 

“Are you sure you know what my 
real self is?” he asked, with a touch of 
the “ conquering hero ” air. 

“Not a doubt of it. I always know 
a soldier when I see one,” returned Belle, 
decidedly. 

“A soldier! that’s the last thing I 
should expect to be accused of,” and 
Lennox looked both surprised and 
gratified. 

“There’s a flash in your eye and a 
ring to your voice, occasionally, which 
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made me suspect that you had fire and 
energy enough if you only chose to 
show it, and the spirit with which you 
have just executed the ‘Morgan Quick 
step’ proves that I was right,” returned 
Belle, laughing. 

“Then I am not altogether a ‘ pea- 
cock ?’” said Lennox, significantly, for 
during the chat, which had been as 
brisk as the walk, Belle had given his 
besetting sins several sly hits, and he 
couldn’t resist one return shot, much as 
her unexpected compliment pleased 
him. 

Poor Belle blushed up to her fore- 
head, tried to look as if she did not 
understand, and gladly hid her confu- 
sion behind the recovered veil without 
@ word. 

There was a decided display both 
of the “ flash” and the “ring,” as Len- 
nox looked atthe suddenly subdued 
young lady, and, quite satisfied with 
his retaliation, gave the order—“ For- 
ward, march !” which brought them to 
the garden-gate breathless, but better 
friends than before. 

The next time the young people met, 
Belle was in such a hurry that she 
went round the corner with an ab- 
stracted expression which was quite a 
triumph of art. Just then, off tum- 
bled the lid of the basket she carried, 
and Lennox, rescuing it from a puddle, 
obligingly helped readjust it over a 
funny collection of bottles, dishes, and 
tidy little rolls of all sorts. 

“It’s very heavy, mayn’t I carry it 
for you?” he asked, in an insinuating 
manner.” 

“No, thank you,” was on Belle’s lips, 
but observing that he was got up with 
unusual elegance to pay calls, she 
couldn’t resist the temptation of mak- 
ing a beast of burden of him, and took 
him at his word. 

“You may, if you like. I’ve got 
more bundles to take from the store, 
and another pair of hands won’t come 
amiss.” 

Lennox lifted his eyebrows, also the 
basket, and they went on again, Belle 
very much absorbed in her business, 
and her escort wondering where the 
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dickens she was going with all that 
rubbish. Filling his unoccupied hand 
with sundry brown paper parcels, much 
to the detriment of the light kid that 
covered it, Belle paraded him down 
the main street before the windows 
of the most aristocratic mansions, and 
then dived into a dirty back-lane, 
where the want and misery of the town 
was decorously kept out of sight. 

“You don’t mind scarlet fever, I sup- 
pose?” observed Belle, as they ap- 
proached the unsavory residence of 
Biddy O’Brien. 

“ Well, I’m not exactly partial to it,” 
said Lennox, rather taken aback. 

“You needn’t go in if you are afraid, 
or speak to me afterwards, so no harm 
will be done—except to your gloves.” 

“Why do you come here, if I may 
ask? It isn’t the sort of amusement I 
should recommend,” he began, evident- 
ly disapproving of the step. 

“ Oh, I’m used to it, and like to play 
nurse where father plays doctor. I’m 
fond of children, and Mrs. O’Brien’s are 
little dears,” returned Belle, briskly, 
threading her way between ash-heaps 
and mud-puddles as if bound to a fes- 
tive scene. 

“Judging from the row in there, I 
should infer that Mrs. O’Brien had quite 
a herd of little dears.” 

“ Only nine.” 

“ And all sick ?” 

“ More or less.” 

“By Jove! it’s perfectly heroic in 
you to visit this hole in spite of dirt, 
noise, fragrance, and infection,” cried 
Lennox, who devoutly wished that the 
sense of smell if not of hearing were 
temporarily denied him. 

“ Bless you, it’s the sort of thing I en- 
joy, for there’s no nonsense here; the 
work you do is pleasant if you do it 
heartily, and the thanks you get are 
worth having, I assure you.” 

She put out her hand fo relieve him 
of the basket, but he gave it an approv- 
ing little shake, and said briefly— 

“ Not yet, I’m coming in.” 

It’s all very well to rhapsodize about 
the exquisite pleasure of doing good, to 
give carelessly of one’s abundance, and 
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enjoy the delusion of having remem- 
bered the poor. But it is a cheap char- 
ity, and never brings the genuine satis- 
faction which those know who give 
their mite with heart as well as hand, 
and truly love their neighbor as them- 
selves. Lennox had seen much fashion- 
able benevolence, and laughed at it 
even while he imitated it, giving gen- 
erously when it wasn’t inconvenient. 
But this was a new sort of thing entire- 
ly, and in spite of the dirt, the noise, 
and the smells, he forgot the fever, and 
was glad he came when poor Mrs. 
O’Brien turned from her sick babies, 
exclaiming, with Irish fervor at sight 
of Belle, 

“The Lord love ye, darlin, for re- 
mimberin us when ivery one, barrin’ 
the doctor, and the praste, turns the 
cowld shouldther in our throuble ! ” 

“* Now if you really want to help, just 
keep this child quict while I see to the 
sickest ones,” said Belle, dumping a 
stout infant on to his knee, thrusting an 
orange into his hand, and leaving him 
aghast, while she unpacked her little 
messes, and comforted the maternal bird. 

With the calmness of desperation, 
her aid-de-camp put down his best 
beaver on the rich soil which covered 
the floor, pocketed his Paris kids, and 
making a bib of his cambric handker- 
chief, gagged young Pat deliciously 
with bits of orange whenever he opened 
his mouth to roar. At her first leisure 
moment, Belle glanced at him to see 
how he was getting on, and found him 
so solemnly absorbed in his task that 
she went off into a burst of such infec- 
tious merriment that the O’Briens, sick 
and well, joined in it to a man. 

“Good fun, isn’t it?” she asked, 
turning down her cuffs when the last 
spoonful of gruel was administered. 

“Pve no doubt of it, when one is used 
to the thing. It comes a little hard at 
first, you know,” returned Lennox, wip- 
ing his forehead, with a long breath, 
and seizing his hat as if quite ready to 
tear himself away. 

“-You’ve done very well for a begin- 
ner; so kiss the baby and come home,” 
said Belle approvingly. 
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“No, thank you,” muttered Lennox, 
trying to detach the bedaubed innocent. 
But little Pat had a grateful heart, and 
falling upon his new nurse’s neck with 
a rapturous crow clung there like a 
burr. 

“Take him off! Let me out of this! 
He’s one too many for me!” cried the 
wretched young man in comic despair. 

Being freed with much laughter, he 
turned and fled, followed by a shower 
of blessings, from Mrs, O’Brien. 

As they came up again into the pleas- 
ant highways, Lennox said, awkwardly 
for him, 

“The thanks of the poor are excel- 
lent things to have, but I think Td 
rather receive them by proxy. Will 
you kindly spend this for me in making 
that poor soul comfortable ?” 

But Belle wouldn’t take what he 
offered her, she put it back, saying 
earnestly, 

“Give it yourself; one can’t buy 
blessings, they must be earned or they 
are not worth having. Try it, please, 


and if you find it a failure, then Ill 
gladly be your almoner.” 


There was a significance in her words 
which he could not fail to understand. 
He neither shrugged, drawled, nor saun- 
tered now, but gave her a look in which 
respect and self-reproach were mingled, 
and left her, simply saying, “Tl try 
it, Miss Morgan.” 

“Now isn’t she odd?” whispered 
Kate to her brother, as Belle appeared 
at a little dance at Mrs, Plantagenet’s 
in a high-necked dress, knitting away 
on an army-sock, as she greeted the 
friends who crowded round her. 

“Charmingly so. Why don’t you do 
that sort of thing when you can?” an- 
swered her brother, glancing at her 
thin, bare shoulders and hands, ren- 
dered nearly useless by the tightness of 
the gloves, 

“Gracious, no! It’s natural to her 
to do so, and she carries it off well; I 
couldn’t, therefore I dox’t try, though 
I admire it in her. Go and ask her to 
dance, before sh2 is engaged.” 

“ She doesn’t dance round dances you 
know.” 
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“She is dreadfully prim about some 
things and so free and easy about 
others, I can’t understand it, do you?” 

“Well, yes, I think I do. Here’s 
Forbes coming for you, I'll go and en- 
tertain Bzlle by a quarrel.” 

He found her in a recess out of the 
way of the ‘rushing and romping, busy 
with her work, yet evidently glad to be 
amused. 

“YT admire your adherence to princi- 
ples, Miss Belle, but don’t you find it a 
little hard to sit still while your friends 
are enjoying themselves?” he asked, 
sinking luxuriously into the lounging 
chair beside her. 

“Yes, very,” answered Belle with 
characteristic candor. “But father 
don’t approve of that sort of exercise, 
so I console myself with something use- 
ful till my chance comes.” 

“Your work can’t exactly be called 
ornamental,” said Lennox, looking at 
the big sock. 

“Don’t laugh at it, sir, it is for the 
foot of the brave fellow who is going 
to fight for me and his country.” 

“ Happy fellow! May I ask who he 
is?” and Lennox sat up with an air of 
interest. 

“My substitute: I don’t know his 
name, for father has not got him yet, 
but ’'m making socks, and towels, and 
a comfort-bag for him, so that when 
found he may be off at once.” 

“You really mean it?” cried Lennox. 

“O course I do; I can’t go myself, 
but I can buy a pair of strong arms to 
fight for me, and I intend to doit. I 
only hope he’ll have the right sort of 
courage and be a credit to me.” 

“What do you call the right sort of 
courage ?” asked Lennox, soberly. 

“That which makes a man ready and 
glad to live or die for a principle. 
There’s a chance for heroes now, if 
there ever was. When do you join 
your regiment ?” she added abruptly. 

“ Haven’t the least idea,” and Lennox 
subsided again. 

“But you intend to do so, of 
course ?” 

“ Why should I?” 


Belle dropped her work. “Why 
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should you? What a question! Be- 
cause you have health, and strength, 
and courage, and money to help on the 
good cause, and every man should give 
his best, and not dare to stay at home 
when he is needed.” 

“You forget that I am an English- 
man, and we rather prefer to be strictly 
neutral just now.” 

“You are only half English, and for 
your mother’s sake you should be proud 
and glad to fight for the North,” cried 
Belle warmly. 

“T don’t remember my mother— ” 

“ That’s evident ! ” 

“ But I was about to add, I’ve no ob- 
jection to lend a hand if it isn’t too 
much trouble to get off,” said Lennox 
indifferently, for he Jiked to see Belle’s 
color rise, and her eyes kindle while he 
provoked her. 

“Do you expect to go South in a 
bandbox? You'd better join one of 
the kid-glove regiments, they say the 
dandies fight well when the time 
comes.” 

“Tye been away so long, the patri- 
otic fever hasn’t seized me yet, ard as 
the quarrel is none of mine, I think, 
perbaps Td better take care of Kate, 
and let you fight it out among your- 
selves. Here’s the Lancers, may I have 
the honor?” 

But Belle, being very angry at this 
lukewarmness, answered in her blunt- 
est manner, 

“ Having reminded me that you are 
a ‘strictly neutral’ Englishman, you 
must excuse me if I decline; I dance 
only with loyal Americans,” and rolling 
up her work with a defiant flourish, she 
walked away, leaving him to lament his 
loss and wonder how he could retrieve it. 
She did not speak to him again till he 
stood in the hall waiting for Kate, then 
Belle came down in the charming little 
red hood, and going straight up to him 
with her hand out, a repentant look, 
and a friendly smile, said frankly—- 

“T was very rude; I want to beg par- 
don of the English, and shake hands 
with the American half.” 

So peace was declared, and lasted un- 
broken for the remaining week of his 
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stay, when he proposed to take Kate to 
the city for a little gayety. Miss Mor- 
gan openly approved the plan, but se- 
cretly felt as if the town was about to 
be depopulated, and tried to hide her 
melancholy in her substitute’s socks. 
They were not large enough, however, 
to absorb it all, and when Lennox went 
to make his adieu, it was perfectly evi- 
dent that the Doctor’s Belle was out of 
tune. The young gentleman basely ex- 
ulted over this, till she gave him some- 
thing else to think about by saying 
gravely, 

“ Before you go, I feel as if I ought to 
tell you something, since Kate won’t. 
If you are offended about it please don’t 
blame her; she meant it kindly and so 
did I.” Belle paused as if it was not 
an easy thing to tell, and then went on 
quickly, with her eyes upon her work. 

“Three weeks ago Kate asked me to 
help her in a little plot, and I consented, 
for the fun of the thing. She wanted 
something to amuse and stir you up, 
and finding that my queer ways di- 
verted you, she begged me to be neigh 
vorly and let you do what you liked. 
I didn’t care particularly about amu- 
sing you, but I did think you needed 
rousing, so for her sake I tried to do it, 
and you very good-naturedly bore my 
lecturing. I don’t like deceit of any 
kind, so I confess, but I can’t say ’m 
sorry, for I really think you are none 
the worse for the teasing and teaching 
you’ve had.” 

Belle didn’t see him flush and frown 
as she made her confession, and when 
she looked up he only said, half grate- 
fully, half reproachfully, 

“I’m a good deal the better for it, I 
dare say, and ought to be very thankful 
for your friendly exertions. But two 
against one was hardly fair, now was it ?” 

“No, it was sly and sinful in the 
highest degree, but we did it for your 
good, so I know you'll forgive us, and 
as a proof of it siffg one or two of my 
favorites for the last time.” 

“You don’t deserve any favor, but I'll 
do it to show you how much more mag- 
nanimous men are than women.” 

Not at all loth to improve his advan- 
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tages, Lennox warbled his most melting 
lays con amore, watching, as he sung, for 
any sign of sentiment in the girlish face 
opposite. But Belle wouldn't be senti- 
mental; and sat rattling her knitting- 
needles industriously, though “The 
Harbor Bar was Moaning,” dolefully, 
though “Douglas” was touchingly 
“tender and true,” and the “‘ Wind of 
the Summer Night” sighed roman- 
tically through the sitting-room. 

“Much obliged. Must you go?” she 
said, without a sign of soft‘confusion as 
he rose. 

“T must, but I shall come again be- 
fore I leave the country. May I?” he 
asked, holding her hand. 

“Tf you come in a uniform.” 

“Good night, Belle,” tenderly. 
“ Good-bye, Sir Charles,” with a wicked 
twinkle of the eye, which lasted till 
he closed the hall-door, growling ire- 
fully, 

“} thought ’'d had some experience, 
but one never can understand these 
women.” 

Canterbury did become a desert to 
Belle after her dear friend had gone; 
(of course the dear friend’s brother had 
nothing to do with the desolation), and 
as the weeks dragged slowly, Belle took 
to reading poetry, practicing plaintive 
ballads, and Gawdling over her work at 
a certain window which commanded 
a view of the railway station and ho- 
tel. 

“You're dull, my dear, run up to 
town with me to-morrow, and see your 
young man off,” said the Doctor, one 
evening as Belle sat musing with a half- 
mended red stocking in her hand. 

“My young man?” she ejaculated, 
turning with a start and a blush. 

“Your substitute, child. Stephens 
attended to the business for me, and 
he’s off to-morrow. I began to tell you 
about the fellow last week, but you were 
wool-gathering, so I stopped.” 

“Yes, I remember, it was all very 
nice. Goes to-morrow, does he? Td 
like to see him, but do you think we 
can both leave home at once? Some ~ 

one might come you know, and I fancy 
it’s going to snow,” said Belle, putting 
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her face behind the curtain to inspcct 
the weather. 

“You'd better go, the trip will do 
you good, you can take your things to 
Tom Jones, and see Kate on the way; 
she’s got back from Philadelphia.” 

“Has she! Ill go, then; it will 
please her, and Ido need change. You 
are an old dear, to think of it; ” and 
giving her father a hasty glimpse of a 
suddenly excited countenance, Belle 
slipped out of the room to prepare her 
best array with a most reckless disre- 
gard of the impending storm. 

It didn’t snow on the morrow, and 
up they went to see the —th regiment 
off. Belle did not see “her young 
man,” however, for while her father 
went to carry him her comforts and a 
patriotic nosegay of red and white flow- 
ers, tied up with a smart blue ribbon, 
she called on Kate. But Miss Lennox 
was engaged, and sent an urgent request 
that her friend would call in the after- 
noon. Much disappointed and a lit- 
tle hurt, Belle then devoted herself to 
the departing regiment, wishing she 
was going with it, for she felt in a war- 
like mood. It was past noon when a 
burst of martial music, the measured 


tramp of many feet, and enthusiastic 
cheers announced that “the boys” 


were coming. From the balcony where 
she stood with her father, Belle looked 
down upon the living stream that 
flowed by like a broad river with a 
steely glitter above the blue. All her 
petty troubles vanished at the sight, her 
heart beat high, her face glowed, her 
eyes filled, and she waved her hat as 
zealously as if she had a dozen friends 
and lovers in the ranks below. 

“Here comes your man; I told him 
to stick the posy where it would catch 
my eye, so I could point him out to 
you. Look, it’s the tall fellow at the 
end of the front line,” said the Doctor 
in an excited tone, as he pointed and 
beckoned. 

Belle looked and gave a little cry, for 
there, in a private’s uniform, with her 
nosegay at his buttonhole, and on his 
face a smile she never forgot, was Len- 
nox! For an instant she stood staring 
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at him as pale fat startled as if he 
were a ghost, then the color rushed into 
her face, she kissed both hands to him, 
and cried bravely, ‘ Good-bye, good- 
bye, God bless you, Harry!” and im- 
mediately laid her head on her father’s 
shoulder, sobbing as if her heart was 
broken. 

When she looked up, her substitute 
was lost in the undulating mass below, 
and for her the spectacle was over. 

“Was it really he? Why wasn’t I 
told? What does it all mean?” she 
demanded, looking bewildered, grieved, 
and ashamed. 

“ He’s really gone, my dear. It’s a sur- 
prise of his, and I was bound over to 
silence. Here, this will explain the 
joke, I suppose,” and the Doctor 
handed her a cocked-hat note, done up 
like a military order. 


“A Roland for your Oliver, Mademoiselle! 
I came home for the express purpose of enlist- 
ing, and only delayed a month on Kate’s ac- 
count. If I ever return, I will receive my 
bounty at your hands. Till then please com- 
fort Kate, think as kindly as you can of ‘Sir 
Charles,’ and sometimes pray a little prayer 
for 

“ Your unworthy 
“ Substitute.” 


Belle looked very pale and meek 
when she put her note in her pocket, 
but she only said, “I must go and com- 
fort Kate,” and the Doctor gladly 
obeyed, feeling that the joke was more 
serious than he had imagined. 

The moment her friend appeared, 
Miss Lennox turned on her tears, and 
“ played away ” pouring forth lamenta- 
tions, reproaches, and regrets in a steady 
stream. 

“T hope you are satisfied now, you 
cruel girl!” she began, refusing to be 
kissed. “ You’ve sent him off with a 
broken heart to rush into danger and 
be shot, or get his arms and legs spoilt. 
You know he loved you and wanted to 
tell you so, but yo wouldn’t let him, 
and now you've driven him away, and 
he’s gone as an insignificant private 
with his head shaved, and a heavy 
knapsack breaking his back, and a hor- 
rid gun that will be sure to explode, 
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and he would wear those immense blue 
socks you sent, for he adores you, and 
you only teased and laughed at him, 
my poor deluded, deserted brother!” 
And quite overwhelmed by the afflict- 
ing picture, Kate lifted up her voice 
and wept again. 

“T am satisfied ; for he’s done what 
I hoped he would, and he’s none the 
less a gentleman because he’s a private 
and wears my socks, I pray they will 
keep him safe and bring him home to 
us when he has done his duty like a 
man, as I know he will. I’m proud of 
my brave substitute, and Pll try to be 
worthy of him,” cried Belle, kindling 
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beautifully as she looked out into the 
wintry sunshine with a new softness in 
the eyes that still seemed watching that 
blue-coated ‘figure marching away to 
danger, perhaps death. 

“It’s ill playing with edged tools; we 
meant to amuse him and we may have 
sent him to destruction. TI’ll never for- 
give you for your part, never!” said 
Kate, with the charming inconsistency 
of her sex. 

But Belle turned away her wrath by 
a soft answer, as she whispered, with a 
tender choke in her voice, 

“We both loved him, dear; let’s 
comfort one another.” 


Ii. 


WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 


Private Lennox certainly had chosen 
pretty hard work, for the —th was not 
a “ kid-glove ” regiment by any means ; 
fighting in mid-winter was not exactly 
festive, and camps do not abound in 
beds of roses even at the best of times. 
But Belle was right in saying she knew 
a soldier when she saw him, for now 
that he was thoroughly waked up, he 
proved that there was plenty of courage, 
energy, and endurance in him. 

It’s my private opinion that he might 
now and then have slightly regretted 
the step he had taken, had it not been 
for certain recollections of a sarcastic 
tongue and a pair of keen eyes, not to 
mention the influence of one of the most 
potent rulers of the human heart, name- 
ly, the desire to prove himself worthy 
the respect, if nothing more, of some- 
body at home. Belle’s socks did seem 
to keep him safe, and lead him straight 
in the narrow path of duty. Belle’s 
comfort-bag was such in very truth, 
for not one of the stout needles on the 
tricolored cushion but what seemed to 
wink its eye approvingly at him; not 
one of the tidy balls of thread that did 
not remind him of the little hand he 
coveted, and the impracticable scissors, 
were cherished as a good omen, though 
he felt that the sharpest steel that ever 
came from Sheffield couldn’t cut his 
love in twain. And Belle’s lessons, 


short as they had been, were not forgot- 
ten, but seemed to have been taken up 
by a sterner mistress, whose rewards 
were greater if not so sweet as those the 
girl could give. There was plenty of 
exercise now-a-days of hard work that 
left many a tired head aslecp forever un- 
der the snow. There were many op- 
portunities for diving “ into the depths 
and bringing up pearls worth haying” 
by acts of kindness among the weak, 
the wicked, and the suffering all about 
him. He learned now how to earn, not 
buy, the thanks of the poor, and uncon- 
sciously proved in the truest way that 
a private could be a gentleman. But 
best of all was the steadfast purpose 
“to live and die for a principle,” which 
grew and strengthened with each 
month of bitter hardship, bloody strife, 
and dearly-bought success. Life grew 
earnest to him, time seemed precious, 
self was forgotten, and all that was best 
and bravest rallied round the flag on 
which his heart inscribed the motto, 
“ Love and Liberty.” 

Praise and honor he could not fail to 
win, and had he never gone back to 
claim his bounty he would have earned 
the great “ Well done,” for he kept his 
osth loyally, did his duty manfully, 
and loved his lady faithfully, like a 
knight of the chivalrous times. He 
knew nothing of her secret, but wore 
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her blue ribbon like an order, never 
went into battle without first, like many 
another poor fellow, kissing something 
which he carried next his heart, and 
with each day of absence felt himself a 
better man, and braver soldier, for the 
fondly foolish romance he had woven 
about the scarlet stockings. 

Belle and Kate did comfort one an- 
other, not only with tears and kisses, 
but with womanly work which kept 
hearts happy and hands busy. How 
Belle bribed her to silence will always 
remain the ninth wonder of the world, 
but though reams of paper passed be- 
tween brother and sister during those 
twelve months not a hint was dropped 
on one side in reply to artful inquiries 
from the other. Belle never told her 
love in words, but she stowed away an 
unlimited quantity of the article in the 
big boxes that went to gladden the eyes 
and—alas for romance !—the stomach 
of Private Lennox. If pickles could 
typify passion, cigars prove constancy, 
and gingerbread reveal the longings of 
the soul, then would the above-men- 
tioned gentleman have been the hap- 
piest of lovers. But camp-life had 
doubtless dulled his finer intuitions, for 
he failed to understand the new lan- 
guage of love, and gave away these 
tender tokens with lavish prodigality. 
Concealment preyed a trifle on Belle’s 
damask cheek it must be confessed, and 
the keen eyes grew softer with the 
secret tears that sometimes dimmed 
them; the sharp tongue seldom did 
mischief now, but uttered kindly words 
to every one as if doing penance for the 
past, and a sweet seriousness toned 
down the lively spirit which was learn- 
ing many things in the sleepless nights 
that followed when the “little prayer” 
for the beloved substitute was done. 

“Tl wait and see if he is all I hope 
he will be, before I let him know, I 
shall read the truth the instant I see 
him, and if he has stood the test I'll ran 
into his arms and tell him everything,” 
she said to herself with delicious thrills 
at the idea; but you may be sure she 
did nothing of the sort when the time 
came. 
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A rumor flew through the town one 
day that Lennox had arrived; upon 
receipt of which joyful tidings Belle 
had a panic and hid herself in the gar- 
ret. But when she had quaked, and 
cried, and peeped, and listened for an 
hour or two, finding that no one came 
to hunt her up, she composed her 
nerves and descended to pass the after- 
noon in the parlor and a high state of 
dignity. All sorts of reports reached 
her—he was mortally wounded, he had 
been made a major or a colonel, ora 
general, no one knew exactly which ; he 
was dead, was going to be married, and 
hadn’t come at all. Belle fully expiated 
all her small sins by the agonies of sus- 
pense she suffered that day, and when 
at last a note came from Kate begging 
her “to drop over to see Harry,” she 
put her pride in her pocket and went 
at once, 

The drawing-room was empty and in 
confusion, there was a murmur of voices 
up-stairs, a smell of camphor in the air, 
and an empty wine-glass on the table 
where a military cap was lying. Belle’s 
heart sunk, and she covertly kissed the 
faded blue coat as she stood waiting 
breathlessly, wondering if Harry had 
any arms for her to run into, She 
heard the chuckling Biddy lumber up 
and announce her, then a laugh and a 
half fond, half exulting—“ Ah, ha, I 
thought she’d come!” 

That spoilt it all; Belle took out her 
pride instanter, set her teeth, rubbed a 
quick color into her white cheeks, and 
snatching up a newspaper, sat herself 
down with as expressionless a face as it 
was possible for an excited young 
woman to possess, Lennox came run 
ning down—“ Thank heaven, his legs 
are safe!” sighed Belle, with her eyes 
glued to the price of beef. He entered 
with both hands extended, which re- 
lieved her mind upon another point, 
and he beamed upon her, looking so 
vigorous, manly, and martial “that she 
cried within herself, “My beautiful 
brown soldier!” even while she greeted 
him with an unnecessarily brief “ How 
do you do, Mr. Lennox ?” 

The sudden eclipse which passed 
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over his joyful countenance would 
have been ludicrous if it hadn’t been 
pathetic; but he was used to hard 
knocks now, and bore this, his hardest, 
like a man. He shook hands heartily, 
and as Belle sat down again (not to be- 
tray that she was trembling a good 
deal), he stood at ease before her, talk- 
ing in a way which soon satistied her 
that he hud borne the test, and that 
bliss was waiting for her round the cor- 
uer. But she had made it such a very 
sharp corner she couldn’t turn it grace- 
fully, and while she pondered how to 
do so he helped her with a cough. She 
looked up quickly, discovering all at 
once that he was very thin, rather pale 
in spite of the nice tan, and breathed 
hurriedly as he stood with one hand in 
his breast. 


“Are you ill, wounded, in pain?”, 


she asked, forgetting herself entirely. 

“Yes, all three,” he answered, after 
a curious look at her changing color 
and anxious eyes. 

“Sit down—tell me about it—can I 
do any thing?” and Belle began to 
plump up the pillows on the couch 
with nervous eageruess. 

“ Thank you, I’m past help,” was the 
mournful reply, accompanied by a hol- 
low cough which made her shiver. 

“Oh, don’t say so! Let me bring 
father; he is very skilful. Shall I call 
Kate?” 

“He can do nothing; Kate doesn’t 
know this, and I beg you won’t tell her. 
I got a shot in the breast and made 
light of it, but it will finish me sooner 
or later. I don’t mind telling you, for 
you are one of the strong, cool sort, you 
know, and are not affected by such 
things. But Kate is so fond of me, I 
don’t want to shock and trouble her yet 
awhile. Let her enjoy my little visit, 
and after I’m gone you can tell her the 
truth.” 

Belle had sat like a statue while he 
spoke with frequent pauses and an in- 
voluntary clutch or two at the suffering 
breast. As he stopped and passed his 
hand over his eyes, she said slowly, as 
if her white lips were stiff, 

“ Gone ! where ?” 
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“Back to my place. I'd rather die 
fighting than fussed and wailed over by 
a parcel of women. I expected to stay 
a week or so, but a battle is coming off 
sooner than we imagined, so I’m away 
again to-morrow. As I’m not likely 
ever to come back, I just wanted to ask 
you to stand by poor Kate when I’m 
finished, and to say good-bye to you, 
Belle, before I go.” He put out his 
hand, but holding it fast in both her 
own, she laid her tearful face down on 
it, whispering imploringly, 

“ Oh, Harry, stay!” - 

Never mind what happened for the 
next ten minutes; suffice it to say that 
the enemy having surrendered, the 
victor took possession with great jubi- 
lation and showed no quarter. 

“ Bang the field piece, toot the fife, 
and beat the rolling drum, for ruse 
number three has succeeded! Come 
down, Kate, and give us your blessing,” 
called Lennox, taking pity on his sister, 
who was anxiously awaiting the denoue- 
ment on the stairs. 

In she rushed, and the young ladies 
laughed and cried, kissed and talked 
tumultuously, while their idol benig- 
nantly looked on, vainly endeavoring 
to repress all vestiges of unmanly emo- 
tion. 

“And you are not dying, really, 
truly ?” cried Belle, when fair weather 
set in after the flurry. 

“Bless your dear heart, no! T’mas 
sound as a nut, and haven’t a wound to 
boast of, except this ugly slash on the 
head.” 

“Tt’s a splendid wound, and I’m 
proud of it,” and Belle set a rosy little 
seal on the scar which quite reconciled 
her lover to the disfigurement of his 
handsome forehead, ‘ You've learned 
to fib in the army, and I’m disappointed 
in you,” she added, trying to look re- 
proachful and failing entirely. 

“No, only the art of strategy. You 
quenched me by your frosty reception, 
and I thought it was all up till you put 
the idea of playing invalid into my 
head. It succeeded so well that I piled 
on the agony, resolving to fight it out 
on that line, and if I failed again to 
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make a masterly retreat. You gave me 
a lesson in deceit once, so don’t com- 
plain if I turned the tables and made 
your heart ache for a minute, as you’ve 
made mine for a year.” 

Belle’s spirit was rapidly coming 
back, so she gave him a capital imita- 
tion of his French shrug, and drawled 
out in his old way— 

“Thave my doubts about that, mon 
ami.” 

“ What do you say to this—and this 
—and this?” he retorted, pulling out 
and laying before her with a triumph- 
ant flourish, a faded blue ribbon, a fat 
pincushion with a hole through it, and 
a dainy-painted little picture of a pretty 
girl in scarlet stockings. 

“There, I’ve carried those treasures 
in my breast-pocket for a year, and I’m 
firmly convinced that they have all 
done their part toward keeping me 
safe. The blue ribbon bound me fast 
to you, Belle; the funny cushion 
caught the bullet that otherwise might 
have finished me, and the blessed little 
picture was my comfort during those 
dreadful marches, my companion on 


picket-duty with treachery and danger 
all about me, and my inspiration when 
the word ‘Charge!’ went down the 
line, for in the thickest of the fight I 
always saw the little grey figure beck- 
oning me on to my duty.” 

“ Oh, Harry, you won’t go back to all 


those horrors, will you? Im sure 
you’ve done enough, and may rest now 
and enjoy your reward,” said Kate, try- 
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ing not to feel that “two is company 
and three is none.” 

“Tve enlisted for the war, and shall 
not rest till either it or T come to an 
end. As for my reward, I had it when 
Belle kissed me.” 

“ You are right, I'll wait for you, and 
love you all the better for the sacrifice,” 
whispered Belle. “TJ only wish I could 
share your hardships, dear, for while you 
fight and suffer I can only love and pray.” 

“ Waiting is harder than working to 
such as you, so be contented with your 
share, for the thought of you will glori- 
fy the world generally for me. I'll tell 
you what you can do while I’m away; 
it’s both useful and amusing, so it will 
occupy and cheer you capitally. Just 
knit lots of red hose, because I don’t 
intend you to wear any others hereafter, 
Mrs. Lennox.” 

“ Mine are not worn out yet,” laughed 
Belle, getting merry at the thought. 

“No matter for that, those are sacred 
articles, and henceforth must be treas- 
ured as memorials of our love. Frame 
and hang ’em up; or, if the prejudices 
of society forbid that flight of romance, 
lay them carefully away where moths 
can’t devour nor thieves steal ’em, se 
that years hence, when my descendants 
praise me for any virtues I may possess, 
any good I may have done, or any 
honor I may have earned, I can point 
to those precious relics and say proudly, 

“My children, for all that I am, or 
hope to be, you must thank your hon- 
ored mother’s scarlet stockings.” 


SONNET. 


Wuen from the narrow round that hems me in, 
My chafing spirit rages to get free, 
Scorning just laws for natural liberty, 
And, haughty grown, a wider sphere would win,— 
I do bethink me what my lot hath been ; 
How small vexations, like a wasting sea, 
Do fret my temper to extremity, 
And leaye me spent where I would fain begin : 
Then say—as Heaven adjusts our strength and weight, 
Nor greater burden gives than we can bear, 
But each a spirit equal to his fate,— 
So my poor task-work, done with reverent care, 
More hallowed is than aims beyond my state: 
Lord, keep me constant where my duties are. 





SHY FRIENDS. 


Fo.tLowine the margin of an arti- 
ficial water-course yesterday, in the 
moist, teeming breath of the March 
afternoon, I came suddenly on a musk- 
rat sitting quietly upon the bank, ab- 
sorbed in his own meditations, He, of 
course, precipitately dived; but as the 
banks were smooth and straight, he 
could find no hole for refuge, and could 
only swim right ahead for dear life, 
hoping to reach in safety, at last, his 
subterranean sanctum, where he might 
pursue his philosophical reflections un- 
disturbed. So I walked and kept up 
with him for a considerable distance. 
His eye cid not seem to have the power 
of adjusting the lens while under water, 
so as to be able to see through the 
denser medium, as the Cyclopean orbs 
of the Icthyosaurus had, for on coming 
to the surface to reconnoitre, he was 


newly affrighted, and turning a somer- 
sault, and kicking upa cloud of mud 
to cover his retreat, fled back in the 


opposite direction. So we parted com- 
pany, doubtless to his immense gratifi- 
gation, for I was bound still farther on 
toward a certain oaken slope, where I 
suspected the first flower of Spring was 
awaiting my visit. 

If the shy fellow had but known how 
really untamed was the stranger he en- 
countered, notwithstanding his suit of 
clothes was not of the true waterproof 
felt, methinks he would have crept 
ashore and forthwith offered his drip- 


ping paw. I had not the slightest hos-. 


tile designs toward him; but, alas! I 
bore, not only in the artificial integu- 
ments, which made me ridiculous in his 
eyes, but in form and gait the likeness 
of that race which had hunted his peo- 
ple into their underground retreats in a 
war of extermination, and whose wiles 
had lured them under the dead-fall of 
the “figure 4 trap”—an arithmetical 
sphinx, whose problems their little heads 
could not possibly solve, and who never 
failed to cxact the terrible penalty. 


We have forfeited the confidence of 
the animal tribes until they dread our 
very approach. Their fear, acquired 
first by bitter experience, has come to be 
instinctive—a prejudice transmitted in 
the blood. We might easily credit that 
each mother in her secret nursery gives 
her young Greeks such impressive les- 
sons regarding the Turkish barbarity 
of those singular bipeds, whom they are 
so soon to encounter, that at their first 
glimpse of us they are as much terrified 
as if they knew all our devices by ex- 
perience. It is only some Selkirk upon 
an isolated Pacific island who has found 

“‘ The beasts that roam over the plain 
Are so unacquainted with man,” 

that they classed him only as a fellow 
beast, and were more ready to scrape 
further acquaintance than to avoid his 
society. They had no dreadful suspi- 
cions regarding his character, and no 
prejudices of caste were arrayed against 
his admission into the most aristocratic 
circles. So we may infer from Cowper’s 
account; but it is an altogether gratui- 
tous fable, we are forced to believe, 
when he makes the hermit say 


*‘ Their tameness is shocking to me.”’ 


What more cheerful experience could 
his lonely sojourn have yielded? He 
might have felt that his separation from 
his fellow man had shaken off the he- 
reditary curse of his race when he saw 
that the birds and quadrupeds of the 
island were unterrified at his approach. 

Who that has outlived the destruc- 
tive, juvenile epoch of life would not 
love to regain the forfeited trust ?—to 
be, for once, on a really familiar footing 
with these recluses. The power of 
drawing forth the confidence of the shy 
creatures would be a worthy boon to 
crave, and causing them to throng about 
us as they did around the steps of Pa 
meny on her return to earth : 


“ Wherever her peaceful form appear’d 
The wild beasts of the hill were cbeer’d ; 
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The wolf play’d blithely round the field, 

The lordly bison low’d and kneel’d ; 

The dun deer woo’d with manner bland, 

And cowes’d ancath her lily hand. 

And when at eve: the woodlands rung— 

When hymns of other worlds she sung 

In ecstacy of sweet devotion, 

O then the glen was allin motion! 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke from their buzhts and faulds the tame, 

And goved around charm’d and amaz’d ; 

Eve: the dull cattle crooned and gaz’d 

And murmur'd and look’d with anxious pain 

For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came with the throstle-cuck ; 

The corby left her houf in the rock ; 

The blackbird alang wi’ the eagle flew ; 

The hind came tripping o’er the dew ; 

The wo!f and the kid their raike began ; 

And the tod and the lamb and the leveret ran ; 

The bawk and the hern attour them hung, 

And the merl and the mavis forhooyed their 
young ; 

And all in a peaceful ring were hurl’d :— 

It was like an eve in a sinless world!” 

But the rapture of Kilmeny lasted 
but a short time on earth. If her man- 
tle fell upon any mortal, it must have 
been upon the shoulders of that eccen, 
tric English gentleman, who has lately 
died, who had so ingratiated himself 
into the favor of the animals, we are 
told, that they always thronged affec- 
tionately about him on his island— 
birds, reptiles, quadrupeds—as fearless- 
ly, we may suppose, as they did about 
Adam, while he strolled through the 
groves of Eden. 

If we could but get some clew to their 
subtile language, we might make pacific 
overtures to them toward the establish- 
ment of a better understanding. Those 
creatures, even, with whom we have 
opened such intercourse in domestica- 
tion as is possible, are still dumb beasts 
to us. But we observe them holding 
converse with each other by some 
means. We see that bees, meeting in 
the hive, have a complete antenna-alph- 
abet; but it has not been discovered by 
Langstroth nor Quimby that any deaf- 
mute school for teaching the sign-lan- 
guage is kept in their learned communi- 
ties. Dogs will plan expeditions of 
mischief, and make appointments with 
each other in some language of which 
we cannot attain the rudiments, The 
passive, phlegmatic cow,—in whom that 
tireless swing of the jaw in rumination 
seems to take the place of all nerve and 
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intelligence,—with a calf at her side, is 
transformed into a creature all alertness 
and forethought, and will, in some way, 
communicate to it precautions against 
danger; for she will hide it in some out- 
of-the-way nook, like a doe or buffalo- 
cow, with a threat or admonition in its 
ear, which will instruct it to play the 
opossum quite effectively, if discovered. 
The language of animals in the wild 
state is still more mysterious. The voices 
of birds and insects which fill the air are 
undoubtedly their means of communi- 
cation—accents of affection or warnings 
of danger; and though their Babel of 
tongues continually assaults our ears, 
we are kept aloof from their councils. 

But with this instinctive dread of our 
presence, and shunning of our sympathy, 
which infects all animated nature, we 
observe with astonishment that there 
lingers a strange longing in their breasts 
for our socicty. They would fain flee 
from all our paths, but some marvellous 
attraction seems to hold them near us 
against their will; as if no unfaithful- 
ness on our part could wholly under- 
mine their confidence! It is seldom 
that we may lay hands upon them; 
they know us too well to permit any 
familiarities. But, occasionally, one as 
shy as this muskrat, who was so glad to 
part with my company, will voluntarily 
seek intimate relations with us. Since 
boyhood, it has been my delight to play 
with a little company of those most 
bashful of the finny tribes, the trout, 
which from time immemorial have come 
to a large, cold spring which bubbles 
near the doorsteps. They have free 
access to the creek a few yards distant ; 
but here they resort, and cast out all fear 
—a self-tamed brood. They love to be 
fondled; and I can put my hand into 
the water and stroke them like kittens; 
and if my hand is held motionless, they 
will glide back and forth brushing 
their speckled sides against it. 

There are very cheerful tokens in such 
instances as this. We have not, then. 
lost irredeemably the trust of these for 
giving creatures! The moment man 
lays down his offensive weapons, they 
begin to draw shyly about him again 
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as we may suppose they did in the 
Golden Age, before his hand was raised 
against them. 

The farmer has not asked them to 
yield him a percentage of their in- 
crease for his food or clothing, yet his 
shy friends enter his very dwelling. 
Some make it their home in his garden 
and door-yard; and some are drawn 
within a charmed circle and haunt the 
enclosed fields at a further distance. 

No one unfamiliar with the woods is 
aware of how few birds and quadru- 
peds of the farm are to be found there ; 
anc he is surprised to find that the wild 
and unimproved tracts support a much 
less population than the farm. Despite 
the warfare waged against nearly every 
kind, the farms are the game-preserves 
of the country. We come forth from 
the primitive forests, which we had 
imagined populous with numberless 
wild species, into our pastures and gar- 
dens, and find we have stepped from a 
region very sparsely inhabited into one 
teeming with life. No glade is so tooth- 
some to the woodchuck as our succulent 
fields of exotic clover. A friend of mine 
declares that his dream of perfect hap- 
piness can only be realized in being free 
a whole, sunny June day, to Jie and roll 
in a ficld of clover, like a horse just 
loosed from the harness, with no thought 
nor occupation but to watch the inevi- 
table woodchuck in the straggling stone- 
wall, without whom his Paradise would 
lack its perfect enchantment. He, in his 
turn, plays the spy on this lawless tres- 
passer on his allodial domain, and is 
continually thrusting his brown nose 
and jealous eyes out of numberless loop- 
holes, now between a mullen-stalk and 
horsethistle near the ground, and now 
under the sides to command a wider 
outlook. The practical old farmer is 
apt to be somewhat obtuse to this artis- 
tic arrangement; and, to say nothing 
of the idle fellow who recklessly mats 
down his lush clover just ready for the 
scythe, glumly avers that it costs more 
to feed each vermin of a woodchuck 
than a ewe with a bouncing lamb at her 
side. 

Even the fox—of disposition so in- 
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ordinately distrustful—is wont to bring 
out her young broods, for greater safety, 
into the cultivated fields. I watched, 
the other day, concealed in a near posi- 
tion, one of the little families playing 
around the mouth of the hole, while 
the dam was away scouring the village 
henroosts, or, more provident still, was 
leading off by strategic windings and 
labyrinthine trails some stray hound that 
chanced to wander into dangerous vi- 
cinity. There is something strikingly 
beautiful in the appearance of a brood 
of young foxes. They are covered with 
soft, exquisitely tinted fur, and their 
eyes, while as gentle and lustrous as 
those of a gazelle, have a remarkable 
cunning and archness in their glance; 
and this, with their ways in the mimic 
encounters with each other, which were 
their constant sport, seemed to me, as I 
watched them, to express a singular 
mingling of the utmost wildness with a 
Mephistophelean intelligence no domes- 
tic training could have added to, and 
gave the impression that there was no 


diplomatic subtlety nor wood-craft that 
they were not equal to. 

A pair of red squirrels occasionally 
venture on excursions into my garret ; 
having discovered the hoard of butter- 
nuts and hickory nuts which I had 
stolen from their fields during the au- 


tumn. But they never become much at 
their case in such unfamiliar surround- 
ings, The farmery is quite too noisy 
and populous for them. Going to and 
from their treasure, they scamper over 
the shingles and clap-boards in a par- 
oxysm of nervous excitement, keeping 
a furtive eye in mortal terror on the cat 
in the yard below. They move only by 
jerks with a clicking sound, as if their 
vital apparatus were driven by a small 
galvanic battery, and they were the in- 
struments of important telegrams from 
the seat of war. What toothsome tid- 
bit the cat expects to find in their 
anatomy passes my comprehension, I 
should expect to see the dissection of 
one of them show nothing inside the 
skin but steel springs and wire ! 

The infrequent visits of such shy, 
vivacious friends are very welcome; 
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and I like well to entertain them on the 
choicest of my stores. But who that is 
the most select in his sucial intercourse 
can always choose his guests, and ex- 
clude from the shelter of his roof un- 
desired visitors? Certain of the rodent 
family are great bores—in more than one 
sense. Not-at-home fibs at the hall- 
door, however, will not exclude them, 
for they come on the night-trains; and 
it requires such rudeness, even, as the 
placing of arsenical dainties on their 
table to make the least impression on 
their audacity. 

Let Mrs. Grimalkin thin out those 
voracious vermin of the rat tribe; but 
I confess to a little childish weakness 
for those sleek, dapper rogues, the mice. 
They took rank in my juvenile mythol- 
ogy, but little lower than the fuiries; 
and the mysterious life they led in those 
long, secret passages in the partitions 
all over the house, continually piqued 
my imagination. What would I not 


have given but to look in for once 
upon their housekeeping and social in- 


tercourse! I fancied them a wondrous, 
wise little people, and I had no doubt 
that society among them was very en- 
lightened and high-toned; for has not 
Hans Andersen, the peerless, given a 
veracious account of the matter? Ole 
Luk Oie, according to him, is a queer 
fellow who comes slyly along in the 
twilight and squirts sweet milk into the 
children’s eyes, so that they cannot 
keep them open, and blows softly upon 
their necks till they cannot hold their 
little heads up; and then he gives them 
all manner of wonderful adventures 
under a great pictured umbrella, which 
he spreads over their beds. In this way 
he once took a little boy named Hijal- 
mar through a mouse-hole under his 
mother’s store-closet to attend a fash- 
ionable wedding among the mice, which 
took place in a vast apartment—for so 
the enchanter had made it seem—all 
strewn with bacon rinds and fragrant 
with old cheese. But only the Danish 
seer, and, alas! Mrs. Grimalkin, who 
forever prowls in the darkness about 
their doors, could reveal the secrets of 
those secluded communities ! 
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But the most welcome of our shy 
friends are the birds. ‘With what touch- 
ing affection do the gay spirits hover 
about our dwellings !—as if an impal- 
pable net of enchantment, such as it is 
said serpents sometimes weave in invisi- 
ble meshes about them, compels the 
timorous creatures into a presence of 
which they have an instinctive dread. 
What potent art do we unconsciously 
wield to force these dainty Ariels to 
serve us as guardian spirits ? 

In the woods and back fields we are 
surprised to find so few of the birds 
that throng about the farmhouse. We 
listen to strange notes that never echo 
from the roof-tree, and can scarcely get 
sight of the uncivilized, suspicious fel- 
lows without strategy. Turning home- 
ward, with what a cheerful salute does 
the blithe robin greet us! The exultant 
song of the hair-bird falls as familiarly 
upon the ear as the voice of Chanticleer 
himself; the swallows chirp a “ house- 
hold word ;” and the petulant cry of 
the cat-bird in the cherry tree is as 
domestic a sound as that very similar 
note which echoes from the cradle just 
within doors ! 

These birds cling with much fonder 
affection to the old homestead than its 
Yankee lord; for when they have made 
the fashionable tour they do not fail in 
a few months to find their way back 
over the wide world to the very tree 
where their cradles, now rather out of 
repair, still rock in the breeze; while 
he, perhaps, in the meantime, has swung 
his tea-kettle under his axle-tree, tossed 
his tow-headed brood on to the pile of 
feather-beds, and “ yvamosed ” for Mon- 
tana, without dropping a tear upon the 
old hearthstone. We might almost, now 
and then, administer the legendary 
sprinkling of salt on the tails of some 
of these companionable creatures; but 
it would hardly prove an infallible re- 
cipe for catching them. They will 
never submit to be fondled and caressed 
like kittens, No such familiarity shall 
breed contempt between us. Perpetu- 
ally on the gui-vive, there is a certain 
aloofness in all their bearing toward us. 
We cannot step outdoors but that their 
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police play the spy on us, as though we 
were very suspicious characters ; or else 
they are affected with an absorbing cu- 
riosity about all our little undertakings. 
If you walk in the fields, some of them 
follow on, hopping from stone to stone 
only to get a new position every mo- 
ment to watch your movements. The 
bobolinks keep a sharp eye on you, 
though almost coming within reach, as 
they whirl in their aérial round-dances 
in order to show off the last waltz or 
polka they have been practising; the 
brown thrush and ground bird cannot 
suppress the interest they feel in you; 
the woodpecker pauses in his type-set- 
ting—if that be his craft—to know who 
has the impudence to interrupt his im- 
portant duties; and the chickadee claps 
his hands, you are sure, and bids you 
Godspeed. If you dig in the garden 
the robin keeps one sharp eye out for 
the worms you may unearth, and the 
other to watch your motions; the cat- 
bird scolds the whole time, for the 
slightest noise jars on her irritable 
nerves; but the sweet-tempered little 
sparrow drops her shuttle a moment, 
with the hair fabric half woven, just to 
give you a hearty serenade; and the 
brilliant golden-hammer pauses an in- 
stant on the ridge of the roof on his 
errand in behalf of that needy family 
stowed into a sadly unventilated attic 
in a hollow apple-tree over the hill, to 
learn the very latest bit of news afloat 
that he may carry it to his mate. None 
of them are frightened by our presence, 
but only seem filled with an insatiable 
curiosity about all our doings. 

But the humming-birds—those ethe- 
real apparitions that daze our eyes with 
fairy-like splendor in the sunshine of 
the flower-garden, impalpable creatures 
who never touch the earth—they are 
stirred by neither fear nor curiosity per- 
taining to us, They are spirits too deli- 
cate to take cognizance of our gross 
‘ways. In their exquisite spirituality 
they almost ignore our existence, and 
they will whirr about us within reach 
and dazzle our eyes with the glory of 
their raiment, if we do not startle them 
by any sudden motion. The flight of 
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the humming-bird is so rapid that he 
can hardly be seen, except in intermit- 
tent flashes as he pauses now to kiss a 
bashful daffodil, now to flatter the con- 
scious beauty of the stately group of 
lilies, and now to flirt with the love-sick 
honeysuckles. Volatile and inconstant 
as the breeze, he pauses but an instant 
on his gay rounds, and his wings are 
invisible in their swift motion; but 
their whirr sets the flowers swaying and 
shaking their heads at each other in 
virtuous trepidation at the gay Lotha- 
rio’s approach. These airy creatures 
have no cunning nor diplomacy in their 
character, nor cautious suspicion like 
the other birds, with whom we feel a 
kind of companionship; and we view 
their ecstatic life, in a spiritual atmo- 
sphere, as it were, remote from our own, 
with somewhat the sensations of a Peri 
looking into Paradise. 

But the crow (to descend the whole 
series at a leap) is cunning and subtle 
above all his fellows. The children of 
darkness are, indeed, wiser than the 
children of light. Suspicion, Shakspeare 
declares, is 

* A crow which flies in heaven’s sweetest air ;” 
and he is the incarnation of suspicion 
in more than a figurative sense. The 
most innocent acts that come within 
the very extended range of his observa- 
tion he immediately construes into hos- 
tile stratagems. He is the fox among 
birds—full of all manner of subtlety and 
duplicity ; but he is often taken in his 
own craftiness, and outwits himself, as 
other jealous folks do. An old coat on 
a stake, or a thread stretched across the 
corn-field, keeps him at a hungry dis- 
tance, while it is almost impossible, by 
any device, to save the newly-planted 
hills from the bold, unsuspicious black- 
bird. The crow can hardly gain his 
subsistence without poaching on the 
farm, but he will permit no relations 
of confidence between us. It cannot be 
denied that the race has much cause for 
complaint of our behavior; for the feud 
is older than the discovery of America. 
The Indians were obliged to make war 
on them; and Minne-haha cast spells of 
witchcraft on them, as a poctical sub- 
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stitute for scarecrows, by walking around 
the maize-fields in the costume of the 
Lady Godiva. 

But these blithe fellows who draw 
nearer do not hesitate, some of them, 
with all their coyness to take up quar- 
ters within the very house quite as free- 
ly as the occupants who were at the 
trouble of building it. None seem so 
dependent on our architecture as the 
various species of swallow—swift and 
tireless, but, withal, very delicate birds ; 
for the warm south wind of April per- 
suades many a gay songster to return to 
domestic life after the dissipations of 
the grand tour, and entices numberless 
fragile flowers to shake out their petals 
on the hillsides, ere he ventures north- 
ward. But he isa bird of good omen 
to the country boy. Though it take 
more than one swallow to make a sum- 
mer—proverbially, and therefore truly 
—three swallows after the winter of one 
discontent made glorious summer the 
days of boyhood; for did not that 
celestial sign mark the limit of the 
parental edict, and draw a Mason and 
Dixon’s line between the slavery of 
shoes and stockings and the glorious 
freedom of barefootedness ? 

There are no disputed territories with 
the swallows. Those arrowy, steel-blue 
acrobats—the consummate ideal of a 
bird in form—hie them to the caver- 
nous interior of the now empty barn, 
where they build their adobe houses in 
“the dim religious light” of the Gothic 
peak; while their gossiping, socialist 
cousins immediately plant a colony in 
one long street, like a New England vil- 
lage, under the shelter of the eaves, with 
houses touching each other, where doz- 
ens of their wise little heads may be 
seen at any time pausing in their im- 
portant architectural labors to bestow a 
condescending glance on the insignifi- 
cant employments below of their fellow 
bipeds without the adornment of feath- 
ers. This cliff swallow—also called the 
Missouri or Rocky Mountain swallow— 
is a species recently adopted ; or, rath- 
er, we are recently adopted by the swal- 
lows. Their first appearance at the East 
is within the memory of men now in 
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middle life, They early discovered that 
the westward course of empire, which 
was taking its way with such Skrymir- 
like strides, would prove a form of goy- 
ernment more in unison with the primi- 
tive democracy of their happy com- 
munities than the monarchical rule of 
the Indian sachems (for this is Audu- 
bon’s “ republican swallow ”),and they 
shrewdly decided that the projecting 
eaves of the emigrants’ houses afforded 
a superior shelter to the dripping shelves 
of their mountain cliffs. Perchance, too, 
the old charm that had long before 
made their kinsfolk our fast friends 
could not be shaken off. Be that as it 
may, they spread as rapidly toward the 
eastern extremity of the Continent as 
the Pacific Railroad is advancing into 
the heart of their native mountains.* 
The chimney-swallows glue their nests 
to the sides of the perpendicular pit 
they so strangely select, where they gath- 
er in great numbers like bees in a huge 
hive; and the young broods make the 
house ring with their wailings; and the 
rush of wings in the confined air of the 
shaft makes a sound singularly resem- 
bling thunder. Many of the nests break 
down, as the burden increases, and tum- 
ble into the fireplaces; and the shrieks 
of the terrified chicks alarm the chil- 
dren; unless, indeed, they happen to 
surmise that Santa Claus has made a 
supernumerary visit out of season. 
There are no birds about the house 
more cheery and homelike than these 
swallows. I have known prosy persons 
to fasten grating on the tops of their 
chimneys; I should as soon think of 
spreading a mosquito-net over the flow- 
er-garden to keep out humming-birds ! 
It has always been my delight to watch 
these swift fellows just at twilight, as 
they collect in little companies and con- 
tinually beat the same aéria] path, cours- 
ing in near circles, of which the chim- 
ney—around which we, too, at another 
season, Cluster quite as affectionately—is. 
the centre; and they break forth con- 
tinually in an exultant chippering, al- 


* Tempus fugit. While this paper has quietly 
waited its turn, the great iron-track has advanced 
to actual completion. 
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most like shouting, as if they could not 
contain themselves for joy ; and though 
there is no musical harmony, it is a 
sound as exhilarating as the crowing of 
a delighted baby. The chimney swal- 
low of the old world is quite different 
from ours, but bears a close resemblance 
to our barn swallow. 

The bank, or river swallows, are the 
least attached to us of any, and do not 
avail themselves of the architectural 
advantages which we offer; but still 
excavate their dark, subterranean gal- 
leries, often penetrating several feet into 
the bank. 

The martin-swallow, however, is quite 
willing to forsake his damp, hollow 
tree, for the fanciful little Gothic cot- 
tage, “with all the modern improve- 
ments,” which is set upon some secure 
loft for him, by his well-wishers, 

Gay, blithe-hearted creatures are ail 
these swallows. ‘Tireless, they are per- 
petually in the air, catching their food ; 
they will drink from the pool with a 
sudden plunge without pausing, and 
even feed their young on the wing! 


What flight is more beautiful and mar- 


vellous than theirs? Such cheer do 
they spread about the aspect of the far- 
mery, that there seems, really, a sad 
presentiment of coming gloom in the 
season when they begin to take their 
early flight about the first of September 
—having made the shortest stay of all 
our birds. 

Wise old crones, whose oracular state- 
ments you will not have the hardihood 
to dispute, will tell you that if you kill 
a swallow your cows will give bloody 
milk, or, perchance, that your barn will 
be struck by lightning. I, for one, be- 
lieve the story; at any rate, the man 
who would be guilty of such a dastard- 
ly crime deserves such penalties in four- 
fold measure; and if his cows will per- 
sist in giving wholesome milk, and his 
insulated lightning-rods protect his 
barn against the avenging powers, I feel 
sure that his life will be miserable and 
his end tragical. 

How very free and easy little old 
Grandfather Wren and his fussy spouse 
make themselves! They coolly take 
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apartments in the house without leave 
or license; and no quiet, unobtrusive 
lodgers are they. But they bring a 
wholesome, cheerful stir with their end- 
less gossips at the front-door knot-holes 
in the clap-boarding, and their ridicu- 
lous fuss of housekeeping. There is an 
amusing piquancy in their family quar- 
rels, It would seem as if neither party 
could make a motion in the housework 
without being subject to a regular scold- 
ing; they will wrangle for hours about 
the proper way to lay a particular straw 
in the nest. Mrs. Wren never lays an 
egg as an egg should be laid, according 
to her fastidious lord, of exactly the 
right shape and color; and he, alas! 
how awkward she finds him about the 
cradle of the infantile Wrens, and how 
sadly ignorant of their proper diet, and 
with no knack at soothing baby-talk in 
the trying season of fledging ! 

There are many species that depend 
more or less on our architecture for 
shelter. The Phebe is very timid, and 
shies about our frequented paths calling 
continually to her mate with anxious 
solicitude ; but she is strangely partial 
to building her nest under highway 
bridges with the constant thunder of 
wagons close against it! The robin is 
bound by no old wives’ fables in select- 
ing her position. She usually builds in 
the crotch of a tree, in accordance with 
ancestral custom; but is often as fend 
of the shelter of a wall or roof as the 
swallow. But the Baltimore Oriole can 
conceive of no improvement on her 
curiously constructed air-castle. He 
loves well to suspend it, however, in 
the door-yard elm, either for protection 
or society; and the pugnacious blue- 
bird, though quite able to take care of 
himself, is fond of old, superannuated 
orchards near the house in which the 
trees have become cavernous. 

The American wax-wings, or cedar- 
birds, seldom visit you, except in cher- 
ry-time, like some other of your friends ; 
but they rush into your tree of choice 
ox-hearts as boldly as your long-tried 
friends the robins, and are delighted 
beyond measure to see you. But you do 
not begrudge them a share of the dain- 
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ties; for there is scarcely so beautiful a 
bird in the country, or one with such a 
blending of exquisite tints in its plu- 
mage. 

Occasionally, a solitary mourning-dove 
wanders into my garden in strawberry- 
time, where she hums to herseif a 
strange, plaintive melody amidst all the 
garrulous voices about the farm-house ; 
but the sad, richly attired lady notices 
nothing about her, and no strawberry 
festival can beguile her brooding heart 
of some mournful memory that forever 
haunts her life. 

The whip-poor-will is another of our 
pensive visitors, who draws near in the 
shelter of close darkness to chaunt his 
touching threnody, that echoes clear 
and rich above the idle buzz of the soul- 
less insect tribes and the monotonous 
gur-r-r-r of the tree-toads. He is by 
far the shyest of all the birds that come 
about our dwelling; and we may listen 
to his music for a lifetime and remain 
totally ignorant of the form and ap- 
pearance of the recluse artist. Only 


sometimes in thridding a dark, heavy- 


timbered hollow of the woods have I 
surprised the speckled, slim-winged 
bird in his daytime retreat. Yet, un- 
doubtedly, he voluntarily comes forth 
at nightfall to seek the haunts of man, 
and flits about among the garden fruit- 
trees, and will sometimes even perch 
upon the roof-ridge. Is it not a strange 
fascination that has power to draw forth 
so shy a soul into the very presence of 
its dread ? 

It is not to be denied that the various 
families of our shy friends have some 
selfish motives in thus seeking our s0- 
ciety. The supply of food, which the 
tillage of the land greatly increases, 
both in the matter of grain and insects, 
is certainly a powerful attraction; as 
well as the security our vicinity affords 
the more defenceless species. The laws 
of sustenance are imperious over their 
fates as well as our own; but I cannot 
but believe that there are laws of sym- 
pathy and affection, also, which attract 
them toward us. 

We may well believe them capable of 
such motives -when -we observe their 
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affection among themselves, especially 
the exquisite relation between lovers 
among the birds. What idyl of love's 
sacrifices surpasses this story of a pair 
of robins which was related to me re- 
cently by those who had witnessed their 
remarkable conduct? These robins, it 
appears, had built their nest early last 
Spring, before the leaves were unfolded. 
But they selected a tree, it happened, 
which had recently died; and it is 
quite probable that it had been their 
shelter in previous seasons, and they 
were, on that, all the less suspicious of 
it. So the tree never came into leaf; 
and, as the long, hot days came on, 
there was no leafy canopy of shade over 
the nest as the fond pair had expected, 
and so the patient little bird sat upon 
the eggs under the full blaze of the sun. 
But in this serious dilemma, her mate, 
in the fullness of his love and anxiety 
(and—shall we not say ?—guided by 
reason), came to the rescue. Stationing 
himself near by, he would spread out 
his wings to their full extent between 
her and the scorching sun, and thus, 
day after day, he patiently took his 
post to shelter his loved one until the 
long trial was over. Can we deny the 
possession of souls to creatures capable 
of such conduct as this ? 

We may credit that it is not alone the 
question of food, nor of greater secu- 
rity, which causes so many species of 
birds and quadrupeds to throng our 
paths. Are they instinctively led to 
obey the creative mandate that man 
shall have dominion over them, reluc- 
tantly, even, and in the face of their 
great dread of us ?—yielding a Carlylean 
Nero-worship, as it were? The Fried- 
richs of history have always heavily 
alloyed what wisdom and beneficence 
their rule could boast with much high- 
handed tyranny. But, perchance, in the 
millennial future, we may establish a 
better understanding with our humble 
subjects. Thomas Fuller said of a de- 
voted apiarian that “ either he had told 
the bees things or the bees had told 
him.” Perhaps our enlightenments will 
become mutual with all our shy friends 
when we have won back by more geu- 
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erous conduct the confidence we forfeit- 
ed so long ago; and, while “the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leop- 
ard shall lie down with the kid, and 
the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together, and a little child shall 
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lead them,” we may get access to the 
grammar of their mysterious language, 
and some of the great secrets of Nature 
so grudgingly withheld from the cold- 
blooded tests and thumbscrews which 
Science applies, will be opened to us. 


A ROMANCE. 


“But we—we are—to us the breathing hours.””—Schiller. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MISS CLARA DIGBY BECOMES A YOUNG WOMAN OF SOCIETY. 


Miss Clara Digby had received, 
through the fidelity of Mehitabel Pet- 
tengill, a very thorough education, in- 
cluding what is termed accomplish- 
ments. You may be sure that moral 
culture was not neglected, or any relig- 
ious duty. In fact, every thing had 
been done and guarded against to make 
Clara as near perfect as possible. We 
have seen with what zest the school- 
mistress undertook this; and how it 
seemed to solace her for previous disap- 
pointments. She was entirely successful. 
No one excelled Clara in scholarship ; 
in music she had few equals; she took 
readily to the tongues; she was abso- 
lutely well bred, and she was conscien- 
tious. 

Yet you tell me you are not content 
with these statements. They are com- 
prehensive enough, but they give you 
no idea what sort of a girl Miss Digby 
really was. What I say conveys a mere 
platitude. If Clara Digby has reached 
perfection, why there let her be. We 
want to hear nothing more of her. She 
is finished. Let her alone. We prefer 
youghould tell us something more about 
Virginia Randall, or Miss Ferris, or even 
that unscrupulous beauty who is in love 
with Tom Castleton. They have faults ; 
perhaps, what are more than faults. 
Such people are interesting. 

I know it. I admit it. Did all 
things work evenly with us, with no 
crook or blemish, we should have but a 
dull time of it. So many occupations 
gone. So many shops shut and.to let. 


So many people out of employ. All the 
day-laborers who are now ploughing, 
harrowing, planting, harvesting in the 
fields of subtlety and crime suddenly 
hauled off and discharged. No mur- 
ders to chronicle; no arsons, robberies, 
thefts. No violence to read about; 
no slanders, libels, lies, No cheating, 
no knavery, no heartburnings. No re- 
venges, no extremes of wealth or pover- 
ty, and the load lifted off the heart of 
every human being. O, what dull times 
this would make. Yes, indeed, desper- 
ately dull, uninteresting times ! 

You seeI admit you are right, but 
you interrupted me. You did not wait 
till I brought my observations of Miss . 
Digby to aclose. Pray permit me to 
proceed. 

We must not forget that two persons 
may be very good or very bad, very 
amiable or very morose, very generous or 
very selfish, very handsome or very ugly 
and at the same time be totally unlike 
each other, since each has a separate and 
distinct character. Like ever so many 
people, my heroine was clever, accom- 
plished, good-looking, honest; but be- 
yond that she was—Clara Digby. She 
was naturally an enthusiast. She had 
a strong will, her fancy was active, and 
at eighteen her heart (I speak the lan- 
guage of sentiment) already began to 
demand an object to interest it. She 
manifested an independence of spirit 
and a vigor which took her kind and 
watchful guardian by surprise. With- 
out exhibiting any want of respect for 
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her teacher’s suggestions, there came a 
time when Miss Pettengill felt, she 
knew not why, a restraint on herself in 
making them. “ How strange, indeed,” 
you will say. Not at all. The fact is, 
Ciara, in the natural course of develop- 
ment, had grown out of the other’s 
sphere and was revolving in an orbit of 
her own. Miss Pettengill was troubled, 
but the situation seemed without rem- 
edy. Her perplexity might remind you 
of the consternation of the hen who 
perceives the duckling she has solicit- 
ously hatched taking incontinently to 
the water the first opportunity. Clara 
saw no difficulty or danger in many 
things which to her guardian were in- 
explicable. So matters went on, Clara 
growing more and more into her own 
character, and throwing off whatever 
really did not belong to it. 

Witu regard to our sex, what shall I 
say? She was in a sense susceptible. 
She had the habit of interesting and- 
being interested in men of a certain 
class. I mean educated men of mature 
mind and fine imagination, who were 
apt to be considerably older than her- 
self. They could say nothing too deep 
for her comprehension, and there was a 
delicate compliment on both sides in 
the mutual appreciating and being ap- 
preciated. It led to considerable jeal- 
ousy of Clara among her own sex, 
where, I do not think, she was specially 
a favorite, though, as I believe I once 
mentioned, the friends she did secure 
she was always sure of. After Clara be- 
came a young lady, she spent a good 
deal of her time in town. Her most 
intimate friend was Miss Emily Ferris, 
who was certainly as unlike Clara as 
possible. After Tom Castleton came 
back to New York, his opportunities for 
seeing her were frequent enough. There 
had been a lapse of nearly two years, 
during which they had scarcely met. 
Clara herself was not slow to perceive 
the superior quality of her lover, for 
such he really was. If she had become 
metamorphosed, so had he. She found 
he had kept pace with her, not only in 
the growth of his intellect, but in that 
world-adaptation which girls (who can 
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tell how ?) suddenly leap into, leaving 
the young men far behind them. This 
last was due entirely to Tom’s associa- 
tion with Horace Pulsifer. By reason 
of the mutual confidences agreed on, 
whereby the lawyer was to become 
young again, ard Tom was to be steered 
clear of the rocks and quicksands which 
had nearly wrecked the other,—Pulsifer 
had, after some difficulty, obtained the 
young man’s secret from him. After 
that he took pains to become acquaint- 
ed with Miss Digby, and submit her to 
the crucible of his keen and unsparing 
power. Clara had never met such a 
man before. She did not fancy him. 
She felt, by a kind of instinct, what 
Pulsifer was about, and tried to resist. 
It was of no use, and woman-like she 
took the other extreme, and began to like 
the man. When Mr. Pulsifer had satis- 
fied himself that Clara was worthy of 
his protegé, he took to advising Tom. 
He endeavored to build the young man 
up in his own esteem, I mean with re- 
ference to his love affair. Fortunately 
he could not succeed in that, else all 
the charm and sentiment would have 
vanished. At the same time, the nature 
of his profession and the companionship 
of Pulsifer had given Tom a general 
confidence in his own powers, which not 
only put him at ease in society, but pro- 
duced an aplomb very necessary in his 
intercourse with a girl like Clara. 

So when at eighteen Miss Digby 
“came out,” changing as suddenly as 
chrysalis to butterfly—she did not Ieave 
Castleton behind, as so many poor fel- 
lows are left by young misses growing 
rapidly out of their reach. On the con- 
trary, she found him quite as much 
changed as she herself was. You would 
suppose from this that matters would 
flow triumphantly with him. Quitéthe 
contrary. Clara had created to herself 
an ideal, and Castleton was not that 
ideal. This was all. She liked him, she 
acknowledged his superiority over all 
the young men of her acquaintance. 
She was always pleased to see him, he 
could fully “ understand” her [a great 
word, by the way, is “ understand” in 
the mouths of young ladies], and was 
so true a friend. 
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Now under other circumstances, more 
romantically arranged, affairs would 
doubtless have worked smoothly enough. 
But while Clara was content, Tom cer- 
tainly was not. The former felt sure of 
her friend, but Tom by no means felt 
sure of Clara. Pulsifer kept a close 
watch of the situation, and could not 
resist making some shrewd suggestions 
to Tom [I mean after this world’s cun- 
ning] how to deport toward the young 
lady, so that, as he expressed, she should 
not have every thing her own way. 

“Never,” exclaimed our hero. “I 
will never present myself to Miss Digby 
other than I feel, other thanIam. IfI 
win her, she will at least suffer no dis- 
appointment, if I lose her, I shall not 
lose respect for myself.” 

Pulsifer was abashed at this outburst. 
The man of experience, educated, world- 
wise, profound, shrunk from the plain 
statement of honesty and truth. “ You 
are right,” he replied, “and I was 
wrong. I fear, my boy, you will lose 
her. She knows so little of what ac- 
tually awaits her. It is because I think 
she is worthy of you, that I advised a 
change in your conduct toward her. 
But it would not become you, and God 
knows that such advice ill becomes me.” 

When Pulsifer was alone, he paced up 
and down his room, exhibiting much 
agitation. “What humiliation, as I 
would once have regarded it! To re- 
ceive such a reproof-—not so intended, to 
be sure; but all the more pungent be- 
cause it dropped instinctively from his 


lips. It is as potent as the spear of 
Ithuriel. Good, good, I am young 
again!” 


This occurred very nearly at the end 
of Tom’s second year with Mr. Pulsifer, 
after he had surmounted the miseries of 
his introduction to the law and been 
promoted to a higher branch of legal 
training. 

The experiment of taking up a youth, 
making literally a companion of him, 
more than that, coming to his level and 
entering into all his feelings, looked 
like a strange freak on the part of Pul- 
sifer. But no step was ever taken more 
philosophically, or with a more delib- 
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erate design. The lawyer had begun to 
fear that he was beyond the reach of 
change! The thought appalled him. 
He saw the abyss and determined to 
avoid it. How well he judged, we be- 
gin already to see. 

The effect of this singular companion- 
ship on Tom was admirable. Rarely 
was there any display of unworthy wis- 
dom like the suggestion just mentioned. 
And if Pulsifer brought himself to be 
interested in the smallest details of 
Tom’s daily experience, he carried Tom, 
at the same time, into his own domain 
and shared it with him. 

On the commencement of the third 
year he was transferred to the lawyer’s 
own room, a most extraordinary innova- 
tion, so thought the whole office, for 
that room was held sacred and invio- 
lable. The step was a wise one, con- 
sidering the material Pulsifer had to. 
deal with. He found it necessary to 
relieve himself, and he determined to 
divide his confidential labors with his 
young friend. 

Then what a range was opened to 
him. What vistas! what abysses! I 
hope, thought Tom, there is nothing 
more tocome. I should sicken with any 
deeper demonstrations. Before, things 
were complicated enough; broken con- 
tracts, unpaid debts, quarrelsome part- 
ners, dishonest associates and swindling 
companies; but here the water runs 
deeper. Corruption, intrigue, vice, guilt. 
It was the last revulsion, and Pulsifer 
knew it very well. “ Fear not,” he said, 
“to search the Truth in Error. These 
are great moral lessons. You have to 
learn them because they are true. You 
must work away at yourself tiil you 
have driven the UNTRIED out of you! 
Then you are safe.” 

To return to Miss Digby. It was not 
long before the young lady had a large 
number of admirers. As we have hint- 
ed, they were generally of a superior 
kind. Her fortune, though seriously 
diminished by the events which now 
threatened to destroy the nation, was 
still large enough to attract the acten- 
tion of a class of men who marry for a 
support ; so that Clara had some of this 
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set also to deal with, Report affirmed 
that during a few weeks which she 
spent in Washington, a distinguished 
member of the Cabinet, who was a 
widower with half a score of grown-up 
children, became so much fascinated 
with Miss Digby, that he laid all his 
honors at her feet and besought her to 
accept them with the incumbrance of 
his heart and fortune. The “ fortune” 
was doubtless put in to yound the pe- 
riod, as the great man had little; but I 
give the story as reported. 

Two or three Senators also greatly 
affected Miss Digby’s company, and she 
returned from Washington a good deal 
excited, certainly with no diminished 
sense of her own importance. I do not 
mean that her career was spoiling her. 
Oh, no; but it certainly was not doing 
her any good. 

. Iam telling you about Clara’s outside 
world, nothing of which touched her 
heart. It might have been better if it 
had. Ido not know. Who does? For 
around it her fancy had erected a 
framework which proved as secure a 
defence as if it had been encrusted in 
selfishness or excessive vanity or super- 
ciliousness, with this difference, that her 
heart was neither withered nor stag- 
nated, as it would have been by those 
baleful qualities. It was simply out of 
the reach of the usual appliances. Be- 
neath the framework grew and flourish- 
ed every true and tender emotion. How 
to reach it was the question Pulsifer 
often asked himself, when thinking for 
Tom. 

As I have intimated, Clara had not 
been slow to create an ideal man. Such 
a one as would fill the measure of her 
happiness; would satisfy brain, heart, 
soul. ‘“ How noble in reason! how in- 
finite in faculties! in form and moving 
how express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! in apprehension 
how like a god! the beauty of the 
world!” Just this, nothing less than 
this would content her. 

Well-a-day! I have often thought, if 
the ideals of all the innocent young 
girls could be marshalled before them 
in very fresh\and blood, what a delight- 
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ful time the dear creatures would have. 
Alas, it is impossible! But these beau- 
tiful shadows and images would do 
them little harm, did they not insist on 
investing some very ordinary and often 
unworthy person, with all these fine, but 
imaginative qualities. So long as they 
do this, so long they will continue to 
experience the bitterness of a disap- 
pointed heart and hope. 

Clara Digby found no one she met 
who would serve for the one to invest 
with all the qualities her rich imagina- 
tion had created. But now came the 
hour for Du Barry. He had written, 
not often, but pretty regularly to his 
cousin, and as time ran on, his letters 
became more and more interesting. 
Suddenly he changed his style, subject, 
in fact every thing that made up his 
epistles. This was because he learned 
that Miss Digby was very intimate with 
his cousin, and spent a good deal of 
time at her house. What long, roman- 
tic productions now took the place of 
his former easy gossiping letters. Miss 
Ferris did not like them half as well as 
the others which were filled with stu- 
dent’s nonsense. But Du Barry was noi 
writing any longer for his cousin, but 
for Clara. The Jatter was quite fascin- 
ated by them. The young exile from 
home and country did not exhibit the 
misanthropy of Byron’s wandering 
“ Childe ;” but the deeper, more philo- 
sophical sentiments which run through 
Goethe’s Meister, whose religious scru- 
ples certainly did not prevent an abun- 
dance of outside enjoyment, while essay- 
ing to discover “the good, the beauti- 
ful, and the true.” Not that Du Barry 
cared a fig about these sort of things, 
except as a machinery wherewith to 
make himself appear interesting to Miss 
Digby. 

How well he calculated you will soon 
see. You would not suppose, to read 
his letters, that Clara ever entered his 
thoughts, except as a school-girl still 
over her lessons. Occasionally, but only 
occasionally, did he make any allusion 
to her, and that very briefly, quite by 
chance. But every sentence he wrote 
was carefully measured, and went 
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straight to its destination. Sometimes 
he would assume a slightly pathetic 
réle. All his friends, no doubt, would 
have forgotten him, when his long pil- 
grimage should be ended. A year or 
two he should spend in travel, going 
over all of Europe and the East, but his 
native land was his only real attraction. 

Emily Ferris did not know what to 
make of such letters. They were not at 
all in her vein. She did not even at- 
tempt to reply to them, but was content 
to write about every-day matters, in 
which Miss Digby was a good deal in- 
terwoven. As Du Barry and Emily 
Ferris had been brought up quite like 
brother and sister, she did not have any 
fanciful appreciation of him, quite the 
contrary. On the other hand, she was 
more than half in Jove with our friend 
Castleton; but this did not affect her 
appetite; indeed, it is quite certain it 
never would, for she was not a girl to 
break her heart about any body. 

Du Barry’s letters were quite enough 
for Clara to build her ideal upon, and 
she commenced the work zealously. A 
photograph taken at the time he was 
leaving for his pedestrian excursion (it 
was on this excursion that he came to 
P— in the “happy valley” and first 
met Charlotte Meyer) with haversack 
and alpine-stock, and his wild flowing 
hair, and beard inculte, his fine form in 
a position careless and unassuming, yet 
all assuming; I say a photograph of 
Du Barry was enclosed in one of his 
letters to his cousin. 

Clara regarded it with amazement. 
What a tall, handsome young man! 
Did you ever see a person change so 
much ? 
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“Yes. Everybody changes just so 
much from seventeen to one-and-twen- 
ty,” said Emily, curtly. 

“T should never have recognized it,” 
said Clara. 

“No? For my part, I think his face 
has altered very little, if the whiskers 
were not there; not half as much as Mr. 
Castleton’s.” 

Clara made no reply. The young 
lady had exactly what she required. It 
would have amazed Du, Barry to have 
known how rapidly he was gaining in 
qualities and characteristics! What a 
hero! Student, philosopher, traveller, 
polished man of the world, intellectual, 
handsome, elegant, noble, generous, 
true. 

Bravo, Clara Digby. No wonder you 
are content. Yes, you are very happy in 
the choice of this edodov. Yet you are 
notin love with Alfred Du Barry. Your 
maidenly nature, your pride would in- 
stantly revolt at a proposition so un- 
seemly. No, you are not in love with 
him; but you are cherishing a senti- 
ment which it may be impossible ever 
to expel, and which prevents a worthier 
affection from taking root. Is there no- 
body to explain this to you? No; be- 
cause there is no one who knows how 
it really stands with you. If any one 
can guess, it is Pulsifer. But Clara does 
not betray her confidences, and the 
lawyer can only look on and wait to see 
what may come of a girl’s caprice. 

Castleton, meantime, was fully trust- 
ed, except only with regard to the 
secret shrine. He, and he only, might 
be said to know Clara perfectly.—That 
shrine kept secret, I may say, he did 
not know her at all. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE HISTORY OF ONE OF OUR QUEENS OF FASHION. 


Mrs. Celia Augusta Delaine was, at 
the time of my introducing her to the 
reader in Horace Pulsifer’s office, just 
thirty-three years old. At sixteen, she 
had married a very rich widower of 
fifty. The match created a great deal 
of talk, and the two children of Delaine 
(son and daughter), who were already 


settled in life and had families of their 
own, were simply furious on the occa- 
sion. 

Nobody could say Delaine was in his 
dotage. He was not yet an old man, 
besides he looked young for his age, 
and when feeling very well, he might 
reasonably pass for forty, Celia Au- 
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gusta, on the other hand, was one of 
those girls not often found in our lati- 
tude, who arrive early at their full de- 
velopment. At twelve years of age she 
had nearly completed her growth; at 
fourteen her figure had taken its natural 
shape and proportion. Very perfect it 
was; physically speaking, it might be 
called faultless; of the oriental char- 
acter, however, not at all spiritual; and 
when, two years later, John Delaine en- 
countered her, he was completely upset, 
so he expressed himself to an intimate 
friend, infatuated, as his children insist- 
ed. There was this certainly to be said. 
Celia Augusta, at sixteen, had the pose 
and manner and look of a girl of two 
or three-and-twenty. Her mind was just 
ag precociously developed as her body. 
In short, there was nothing childish or 
even girlish about her. She was a 
young woman. Delaine had some time 
since retired from business and devoted 
himself to looking after a large landed 
estate, which had within a few years 
become immensely valuable. Celia Au- 
gusta’s mother had the forethought to 
provide for a respectable settlement on 
her daughter, not in any sense propor- 
tionate to Delaine’s large fortune, but 
appearing to be at the time a generous 
provision to one in her straitened cir- 
cumstances, 

To avoid the talk of his set and to 
escape the reproaches of his children, 
Delaine took his young wife, immedi- 
ately after their marriage, and went to 
Europe. The mother sold out her 
boarding-house, and went somewhere 
among her relations. She had retired on 
a small annuity. 

It was not long before Mrs. Delaine 
was heard from on this side of the At- 
lantic. The reflex of the splendor of 
her salon in Paris penetrated the re- 
gions of our New York Belgravia. If 
her early opportunities had been neg- 
lected, she knew well how to make up 
for them. Very quietly she engaged 
masters who taught her music and sing- 
ing. She had great natural taste and a 
superb voice, and she devoted herself to 
acquiring a command of the modern 
languages. Her husband never ventured 
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to speak any thing but his own tongue. 
She was intensely ambitious, and with 
passions like her’s and a nature natural- 
ly unscrupulous, it was well that her 
ambition absorbed, at least for the time, 
every other excitement. 

Some slights she had received, before 
leaving home, which rankled deeply. 
To be at the head of fashion, to receive 
the admiration and the adulation of the 
throng, was what she resolved on, It 
pleased her husband to gratify her. In 
return, she did what she couid to make 
him comfortable and enjoy himself. 

Further, in all the gossip of the sa- 
lons, in all the free talk of the clubs 
and echoes of the boulevards, not so 
much as a single breath was raised 
against the fair fame of this gay and 
free-mannered and beautiful woman of 
fashion. No smile parted the lips of 
the knowing ones, if they met the hus- 
band sometimes \sauntering by himself 
through the Tuilleries or along the rue 
Rivoli, or encountered Madame Delaine 
taking a dashing horseback ride with a 
distinguished member of some of the 
foreign embassies. Delaine knew this, 
ah, how well, felt it, I should say, and 
proud of his wife’s attractions and of 
the homage she every where compelled, 
and of her fidelity to him (I mean what 
men and women of the world call fidel- 
ity), he walked about the observed and 
envied of many, while he grew more 
and more indulgent to his wife’s wishes 
and more eager to gratify her ambitious 
aspirations. 

All these things came reverberating 
over the Atlantic, carrying consterna- 
tion to the souls of good, honest scan 
dal-mongers, who had declared the 
young minx would run away from 
“old” Delaine in three months after 
she had been in Paris, and to the con- 
sternation of Delaine’s children, who 
were devoutly hoping she would do 
something to disgrace herself and drive 
their father home to seek consolation 
again in his family and a divorce. 

As we have seen, the “ young minx ” 
knew too much for that. She knew 
what was predicted of her. Very kind, 
sweet-tempered friends, had told her all 
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about it with variations. It was not so 
intended, but they could not have done 
her a greater service. Delaine’s disposi- 
tion was not remarkably kind or partic- 
ularly affable; but as soon as he and 
his wife were fairly established in Paris, 
he began quietly and unobtrusively to 
seek out the best class of new comers 
among our countrymen, and offer them 
invitations to her house. Soon her hus- 
band became known as the most hos- 
pitable American in Paris, and his wife 
the most beautiful and most accom- 
plished of her fair countrywomen. 

These reports, too, came driving 
across the Atlantic by every steamship. 
“Was he crazy?” So asked the scan- 
dal-mongers. “ He was crazy.” So said 
his children. 

Many, however, stopped abusing Mrs. 
Delaine and prophesying evil of her, 
and took to shaking their heads about 
the “old man.” Old man! Delaine at 
that period was as hale and vigorous a 
fellow as you could meet, and looked, 
as I have said, about forty, while his 
wife, with a certain matronly way of 
dressing (how well they can serve you 
in all such points, those Parisian dress- 
makers), certainly did not look more 
than ten years younger, instead of four- 
and-thirty years! 

This could not last forever. Alas! 
no. When a man has passed fifty, he is 
physically going down hill. It may not 
scom so, but it isso. A girl at sixteen, 
married or unmarried, has, if she lives, 
a long sweep of thirty years before her, 
possibly more, for a career of fashion 
and display. 

Delaine spent ten years in Paris with 
his wife, in which time she had reached 
the top round of the ladder. No more 
world remained for her to conquer. She 
had travelled with her husband many 
times over the Continent, coming back 
always to resume her sway in the 
French capital. At last she began to 
sigh for a permanent change of scene. 

This gilded life ceased to charm her; 
it ran from year to year in the same un- 
varied round, and she was ennuied. The 
parties, the receptions, the drives in the 
Bois, the court, the races, the gossip 
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were no longer an attraction. Even 
the perpetual homage which she re- 
ceived was stereotype. She was dis- 
gusted with the watering-places and 
the Spas, Dieppe, Biarritz, Baden, Hom- 
burg. Every pass in the Alps had be- 
come familiar, Rome she knew by heart, 
as well as Florence. The Nile was a 
bore. She no longer had the incentive 
which abuse and opposition produce. 
She had conquered both, and had vin- 
dicated her husband’s choice. 

[Ah! Had she 2] 

Ten years marks a cycle in the world 
of fashion and society. The elder ones 
give place gracefully or otherwise. Oth- 
ers lose their money, die, leave the 
country, or mysteriously disappear. In 
this lies the fascination of our New 
York fashionable life (of the fluc- 
tuations in fortunes, I speak as I 
would of gambling, sporting, or any 
other folly) ; for nowhere else do we see 
such constant and so marvellous 
changes; such are the fluctuations in 
the lives of our representative women 
who aim to lead in the salon. Rotation 
in office is carried out more unsparingly 
than among politicians. Behold that 
magnificent establishment, the liveried 
retinue, the four-in-hand, the conspicu- 
ous box at the opera. You saw them 
yesterday. To-day they have vanished. 
No, I mistake. Only the occupants are 
no longer to be met with. The house 
still stands, it has only changed owners, 
The flunkies are hired to a new master. 
The carriages are repainted, revarnish- 
ed, and have a bran-new coat-of-arms ; 
the horses go with the carriages and the 
opera box with the horses. This sort of 
life is fascinating, for there is no end to 
these exciting scenes, which never last 
long enough to wear an ennuied com- 
plexion. 

I beg my kind friend, Mrs. ——, as 
well as my very accomplished friend, 
Mrs. ——, not for a moment to suppose 
I would insinuate that it is possible for 
them to “ fluctuate.” Do I not know 
you and your family? Did not your 
father live before you here, in this city ? 
I will not mention his occupation. Am 
I not perfectly aware there is nothing in 
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the business of your respectable hus- 
bands which involves even ordinary 
risks? Your picture gallery is im- 
proved by yearly additions. You still 
retain the same original stockholder’s 
box at the opera. You interest your- 
self permanently in charities; you do 
indeed ; and although I do not suppose 
you know much about the state of the 
poor, except sentimentally, still you 
give money to help them. Permit me 
to state then unequivocally that I ex- 
cept you and many like you, from this 
category. 

But then, must I say it, while no one 
disputes your position and your ability 
to maintain it, you are not the rage! 
You know that very well, you never 
were, you never need expect to be. It 
is true you have seen many young 
queens of fashion rise and disappear ; 
but they were queens while they lasted, 
and you were content to do them hom- 
age—content? No; but you were 


forced to do so. With bitterness in 
your heart, you moved in their train, 
for fashion is a despot against whom 


you dare not rebel. While, therefore, 
you have without doubt secured a posi- 
tion from which nothing but grim 
death can dislodge you, yet you envied 
these “queens for a day,” and would 
gladly have stepped in their vacant 
places, but you could not. 

Such were the conditions of society 
which Mrs, Delaine was to encounter 
when she decided to return to New 
York. I say, when she decided, for she 
now governed absolutely; yet without 
exhibiting any of the spirit of the ty- 
rant. Delaine never dreamed that he did 
not have his own way. I do not think 
Delaine himself was as desirous to leave 
Paris as his wife, for he made almost 
yearly visits to New York to look after 
his real estate, which was constantly in- 
creasing in value. He generally spent 
about two weeks here, and then hur- 
ried back to his French home, and in 
this way would have been quite content, 
I think, to have gone on all his life. 
But the time had come for Mrs. De- 
Jaine’s return. 

For more than a twelvemonth previ- 
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ous, a magnificent edifice had been in 
course of construction far up town on 
the Fifth avenue. It bad a fine court- 
yard, and the style of the architecture 
attracted the notice of the passers-by. 
What was it? Nobody knew. The 
secret was well kept. Every thing was 
carried on through an agent; but whose 
agent was he? The very best people in 
every line were employed, and the plans 
executed with fidelity. 

At last the high fence which sur- 
rounded the mansion was taken away 
and the building exposed to full view 
—really a “thing of beauty!” Still 
nobody could tell any thing about it. 
Soon there arrived a large importation of 
French furniture, which was splendidly 
arranged. Several fine carriages accom- 
panied the shipment, and the secret was 
permitted to leak out. The Delaines 
were to return from Europe and live in 
New York! Only think of it! This 
was their house. All this furniture be- 
longed to them. So did the carriages. 
When would they arrive? That did 
not yet transpire. A staid and highly 
respectable-looking man, graye as a 
sexton, reticent as the Emperor, had 
taken possession when the furniture 
came in, and a woman, quite as grave 
and still more reticent, had come with 
the man. Some simple people inquired 
if they were the Delaines. No; it was 
only the maitre @hotel and his sister, 
the femme de charge. This was in the 
month of October. 

It happened, opportunely, that just at 
the period, when Mrs. Delaine decided 
on the important step of entering on a 
New York career, the last furore in the 
way of the “divinest woman in the 
world,” who had carried away the 
hearts of all the men and won the 
praises and affection (?) of all the wom- 
en by her admirable deportment while 
enjoying a full tide of triumph; this 
charming creature, who did not lead 
the fashion, but who was the fashion, 
whose every word, look, motion, an 
eager and admiring throng anxiously 
waited on,—of whom it was known just 
how many bonnets she possessed, how 
many camels’ hair shawls, how many 
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laces, the value of her jewels, and that 
she never was seen twice in the same 
dress; this paragon of women, on whom 
when arrayed for conquest, as she entered 
her box at the opera, all eyes were turn- 
ed, to whom respectable mammas were 
anxious to present their still innocent 
daughters, proud if she invited one to 
sit by her side during the performance 
and witness the number of gallant men 
who would come between the acts to 
pay court to her.— 

I say it happened opportunely for 
Mrs. Delaine that at this particular 
crisis the “divinest woman in the 
world” saw fit to leave the country 
and her nearly bankrupt husband, and 
go to parts unknown, under the protec- 
tion of an immensely rich stock-bro- 
ker. 

It created very little sensation. It 
was in the summer, when society was 
scattered. There were expressive shrugs 
by some of the men, and plenty of “I 
knew just how it would turn out” by 
the women, and before autumn the 
whole affair was forgotten, and New 
York was without a queen. 

Mrs. Delaine came on the stage with 
very different tactics. Her réle was to 
be quiet, but intensely attractive. No 
ostentatious display of what was really 
ostentatious. She came with a character 
which had been proof against Parisian 
batteries for a series of years. There 
was no disputing it, nor the power it 
gave Mrs. Delaine, especially as the suc- 
cessor of the “ divinest woman.” 

In one respect Mrs. Delaine changed 
absolutely. In Paris she exerted her 
skill to give herself a matronly look. In 
New York she assumed the appearance, 
manners, and simplicity of a child. If 
in Paris she looked thirty, I was about 
to say, for the sake of the alliteration, 
she now looked thirteen. Certainly she 
might have passed for sixteen. She 
really was twenty-six. What a trans- 
formation. 

Delaine, who still held his own pret- 
ty well, though he had to be careful in 
getting to his feet or in stepping down- 
stairs, and who now sometimes stuck a 
little when mounting his horse, Delaine 
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was amazed by the sudden change in 
his wife. 

“Why, Augusta, what has happened 
to you? You look as young as the day 
Wwe were married |” 

“T suppose it is the effect of my na- 
tive air,” replied his wife sweetly. 

“ But, the devil, you were always in 
perfect health on the other side.” 

“ Oh, no, dear, you forget how often I 
used to consult Dr. Naudin.” 

“ Well, I can’t say the air here agrees 
with me particularly,* and Delaine 
glanced into a large mirror near by. 

“ Nonsense, John,” said his wife, kind- 
ly; “you never in your life looked as 
well as you look at this moment.” 

“JT don’t think it, Gussy,” said De- 
laine, a little sadly. 

He seemed to be considering for the 
first time the immense disparity in age 
between them. 

“ Why, love, what is the matter?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Delaine ; “ you have the 
blues, Ido believe. We have not got 
used to our new home. Come, let us 
have a ride in the Park. I was going 
to pay Mrs. Edward Delisle a visit, but 
we will take our ride instead.” 

She turned to leave the room. 

“ Gussy,” said Delaine. 

She stopped. 

“ Gussy, won’t you put on the riding- 
habit you used to wear last summer, 
and—and—fix yourself—ah—ah, as you 
used to?” 

His wife laughed. ‘“ How preposter- 
ous, John. Would you have me wear 
something as old as the flood, out of 
fashion this twelvemonth, besides I have 
given it to Lucille.” 

She tripped away as she spoke. 
Childlike as she seemed, she was in- 
exorable as Fate. 

_ Delaine sighed again, and sat still till 
the horses were brought round. He did 
not feel at home in the the Park, as he 
used to in the Bois, although he met 
many acquaintances, and his wife at- 
tracted universal attention. It was true, 
Delaine did have the blues. 

In New York there is not, as yet, any 
class who are absolutely men of leisure. 
There are no arrangements, in short, 
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whereby such a class can exist. Delaine 
had a great many acquaintances, all the 
persons he had entertained in Paris 
were glad enough to welcome him in 
New York, and return his civilities at 
their own houses. They were million- 
aires, if you please, but during the day 
they were busy; just as hard at work, 
indeed harder than ever. If Delaine 
ventured to call on them, despite their 
politeness, it was evident he was in the 
way. He had done nothing so long, 
that he could not undertake to attend 
even to his own affairs. Besides, De- 
laine was right, the climate did not 
agree with him. At least, his new 
mode of life did not. He took less 
exercise, and at the same time lived 
more freely than usual. And here the 
air is very stimulating. One cannot 
drink wine and ale and spirits with the 
same freedom as in Europe. Delaine, 
however, took more than ever. He did 
not belong to a long-lived race. Some- 
how his wife had changed. She did 
not make him happy as formerly. 
Poor man ! 


Meantime, Mrs. Delaine had stepped 
quietly, and as if by universal consent, 
into the place made vacant by the flight 
of her predecessor, And what a contrast 


to the queen of the season! The mys- 
terious macbinery of her household, the 
numerous retinue, the peculiarity of the 
trifles which surrounded her establish- 
ment, her accomplishments, her powers 
of conversation, her ability to talk with 
foreigners in their own tongue, her 
youth, together with a certain modesty 
of demeanor, which seemed naturally to 
belong to it, her unassuming manner on 
all occasions, and withal the happy way 
in which she exhibited the air of one 
perfectly assured of her position and 
entirely at ease init. Then her easy 
politeness to everybody, no matter 
whom. The sneer of the ugly Miss — 
relaxed, the sarcasm of the ill-natured 
Mrs. —— died on her lips, the joke of 
——, the old beau, fell harmless, for no- 
body laughed at it. There was no mis- 
take, Mrs. Celia Augusta Delaine had 
achieved her triumph. 

Only Delaine was no longer a happy 
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man. He began to feel very miserable. 
He had to attend his wife on all occa- 
sions. She would not stir out without 
him. It began to be a serious incon- 
venience, but he went—went, but no 
longer enjoyed. 

It will be recollected, the settlement 
which Delaine had made on his wife 
was a moderate one, although it seemed 
at the time ample to the poor boarding- 
house keeper, Celia Augusta’s mother. 
Mrs. Delaine had never lost sight of 
this. It is true, should her husband 
die intestate, her own annuity and the 
use of one third of his property during 
her life would be a very handsome in- 
come, but it would immediately change 
her position from the height she now 
occupied to one quite second class. 

To have little or no property she 
could absolutely call her own, to enjoy 
only the use of one third of what she 
now entirely controlled! How desper- 
ately humiliating. It was the skeleton 
in her closet. For Delaine had a par- 
ticular repugnance to making his will. 
He entertained a feeling common to 
many, that it was a sort of preparation 
for death, in no wise agreeable, in fact 
very disagreeable. And although De- 
laine did intend to make his, and that 
without much delay, he could never 
bring himself quite to the point. His 
wife, on some very tender occasions, 
would allude to the topic, and then De- 
laine would say, “Yes, my dear, you 
are quite right. Next week I will send 
for Dawson, and it shall be done.” 

So matters stood when the Delaines 
returned to America. After they were 
setted, Mrs. Delaine ventured to speak 
to her husband again, but, I think her 
recent transformation to youth did not 
help the application. Delaine for once 
was peevish, and assured his wife there 
was time enough, he had no idea of 
dying at present. Augusta changed the 
subject at once; she only remarked she 
spoke more on his account, knowing his 
earnest desire that she should be com- 
fortable, whatever might happen. Her 
eyes filled with tears as she spoke, tears 
produced by his harsh manner. 

Delaine was conquered, and promise 
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to confer with his counsel the first of 
the week, and so time went on. 

By dint of very adroit management, 
an interview was at last brought about 
between Mr. Delaine and this counsel, 
who was our acquaintance, Horace Pul- 
sifer, and on that occasion, it is a fact 
that Delaine did convey to the lawyer 
his views about the final disposition of 
his property, of which Pulsifer took’a 
few minutes. But here the matter end- 
ed. Relieved by partially doing his 
duty, it was thenceforth indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mrs. Delaine not only held sway dur- 
ing her first New York season, but en- 
tered triumphantly on the second, more 
fully assured than even in the preced- 
ing year. But what she had been for 
some months dreading, came to pass. 

For when this second season was near 
its close, indeed it lacked but a single 
week to Lent, John Delaine on return- 
ing from a grand party with his wife, 
was stricken with sudden illness, so 
that for some time he was speechless. It 
proved that one half of his frame was 


seriously paralyzed, and that his idle, 
selfish, insignificant career had found its 


close. He did not die. On the contra- 
ry, he rallied, and report said he was 
much better, indeed would soon be out 
again. After several weeks he was 
out. One fine, balmy spring day he 
appeared at the street door, accom- 
panied by his wife and physician, lean- 
ing on the arm of. his respectable-look- 
ing maitre @hotel. He was helped slow- 
ly down the steps and into a carriage. 
What a change those few weeks had 
wrought in him—poor, worn-out, ghast- 
ly creature ! 

After that he might, on almost any 
fine day, be encountered, supported 
by a stout serving-man, taking a few 
steps along the avenue. He paid but 
little attention to passers, looking at 
them with lack-lustre eyes. 

The conduct of his wife on this occa- 
sion was truly commendable. Every 
thing was put aside that she might 
devote herself entirely to her hus- 
band. The slightest suggestion of the 
physicians was carefully attended to. 
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She saw personally to every require- 
ment. What if he should die without 
a will! The idea haunted the innocent 
young creature. What, indeed! He 
must not, he should not die—intestate ! 

How beautiful she looked, arrayed in 
the simplest spring dresses, devoting 
herself to her darling husband. De- 
laine’s children, who called assiduously 
to inquire for their father, could not 
deny that she was a model wife on this 
trying occasion. When the season ad- 
vanced, preparations were made to go 
to an agreeable summer resort, recom- 
mended by the medical men, where the 
invalid might find cheerful society with- 
out the noise and bustle of more promi- 
nent places. 

Before this, Mrs. Delaine had had 
several interviews with Horace Pulsifer. 
He had never destroyed the brief mem- 
oranda he had taken about Delaine’s 
will. It was a delicate subject for the 
wife to open. But she managed this 
admirably, by simply telling the truth. 
I do not say all the truth, but she per- 
mitted no misstatement to escape her. 
She made, in this way, a good impres- 
sion on the keen analyzer. 

Ever since her return from Europe 
she had done her best to study Pulsifer 
and to find his weak side, if possible. 
The result was not fruitful. She only 
saw how impossible it was to use him, 
how difficult even to deceive him. 

After Delaine had been ill two or 
three months, she sought an interview 
wtih the lawyer, and in the most frank, 
innocent manner told him that her hus- 
band had ever since they were married 
proposed to make a will and from time 
to time delayed it. He, Pulsifer, knew 
her husband’s mind about it, since he 
had already been consulted. She would 
not conceal her anxiety on the subject 
on her own account. At the same time 
she felt that her husband’s wishes 
ought, if possible, be carried out. She 
gave Pulsifer, who listened with interest 
in spite of himself, an account of her 
married life, she attempted no affected 
sentimentality. In fact, she acted with 
great naturalness, She did not propose 
to speak to her husband about his will 
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till his health became more settled; but 
as she could not well help thinking 
about it, she thought best to consult 
with him. 

So matters went on. Delaine re- 
turned from his summer sojourn cer- 
tainly no worse. Indeed, is general 
health appeared firmer. Still he could 
bear no reference to the will. In vain 
Mrs. Delaine endeavored to persuade 
Mr. Pulsifer to draw up one in accord- 
ance with the memoranda he possessed. 
He would not do it without further 
consultation with Delaine, and the lady 
saw it was not safe to press him. 

The New York season was again ap- 
proaching. It was hard to give it up, 
but it would be still harder to lose De- 
laine’s fortune. Society was renounced, 
and devotion to her husband zealously 
practised. Of course, she lost her po- 
sition as leader. Society could not 
wait, but forthwith installed a new di- 
vinity. 

Now it was that the cold, hard side of 
Augusta Delaine’s nature began to dis- 
play itself. She took care that the 


world knew just how devoted she was to 
her invalid husband. She had, of late, 
partially cultivated the friendship of 


the Rev. Croton Ellsworth. [I had for- 
gotten to say she and her husband, from 
the time they returned to America, had 
been regular attendants at the Church 
of the Miraculous Presence.] That rev- 
erend gentleman, after the illness of 
Delaine, was very regular in his duties 
as pastor, coming in frequently, general- 
ly about lunch time, to see his afflicted 
parishioner, and taste a glass of Veuve 
Cliquot, some of Delaine’s own importa- 
tion. As the season advanced, Croton 
Ellsworth’s visits became more frequent. 
He had several confidential interviews 
with Augusta, the result of which was 
that both parties seemed to understand 
each other perfectly. 

It was not long after this before 
ancther legal gentleman was called in: 
one of Croton Ellsworth’s selection. He 
was quite an old man, very respectable, 
of course; in fact, standing formerly 
high in his profession, but now partial- 
ly retired from it. 
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I cannot undertake to give the circum- 
stances, and there were interesting ones, 
doubtless. I do not know what conver- 
sation Croton Ellsworth really had with 
Delaine prior to a certain date (March 
80), when, as was subsequently proved 
in court, Delaine signed, sealed, pub- 
lished, and declared a certain paper as 
his last will and testament, in the pres- 
ence of the divine and the respectable 
professional man, and delivered it ac- 
cordingly. 

It is well known that after this event 
Delaine grew worse ; he had suffered too 
great a strain, perhaps, on his shattered 
nervous system. Some old friends, who 
were in the habit of coming in, were 
denied admittance; he was “too weak 
to see company.” Finally, his children 
were excluded. You may be sure what 
Augusta Delaine undertook to accom- 
plish was carried out with nerve and 
resolution. 

In the summer they went to the same 
place as on the previous year; both De- 
laine and his wife. The wife only came 
away. The poor, broken-down old man 
had passed from this world, and left his 
wife the absolute control of all his 
large fortune ! 

Here was Augusta’s mistake. She 
had grasped too much. Had the will 
been prepared exactly in accordance 
with the minutes taken by Pulsifer, I 
am quite sure Delaine’s children would 
have acquiesced. But the wife was too 
confident. She had enlisted on her side 
the medical men, the lawyer, the priest ; 
what had she to fear? She went into 
the blackest of mourning. She put all 
her servants in mourning. The solemn 
and respectable maitre d’ hotel and hisseri- 
ous and respectable sister, the femme de 
charge, looked more solemn and serious 
and respectable than ever. Croton Ells- 
worth called often to administer conso- 
lation, He preached a sermon on the 
duty of resignation, for the widow’s 
special benefit. 

But Delaine’s children were not satis- 
fied to be shut absolutely out of their 
inheritance, After a proper delay, they 
commenced to make investigation. 
They found barriers to their progress, 
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almost insurmountable. By degrees 
they gained somewhat ; a bit of intelli- 
gence here and a trivial circumstance 
there aided to form a ground-work on 
which, after a year or more had passed, 
one or two keen lawyers undertd®k to 
prosecute. 

Mrs. Delaine had continued to con- 
sult with Pulsifer even when she had 
employed another lawyer to draw the 
will. In fact, she acquainted him at 
the time very frankly with what she 
had done. Just so soon as she could 
decently do so, after the funeral, she 
had retained Pulsifer as her general 
adviser; and now began the contest for 
power—since money is power. 

At the time I presented Mrs. Delaine 
to the reader in the lawyer’s consulting 
room, her husband had been dead near- 
ly three years. Augusta herself was 
thirty-three years old, a dangerous age 
for married women who do not love 
their husbands, and for widows who did 
not love them when they were alive. 
Ever since she was married, Augusta De- 
laine had been engrosse 1 and constantly 
occapied with her schemes and plans 
to the exclusion of any romantic, senti- 
mental, or passionate emotions. She did 
not permit any thing to turn her mind 
from the objects she steadily pursued, 
and this is why she was always successful, 
But when the last crisis had passed, when 
the period of mourning had been punc- 
tiliously fulfilled, and she was ready to 
emerge again into life, experienced, un- 
scrupulous, free, her heart beat quick at 
thoughts she never before had known, 
certainly had never before tolerated, 
but which now came unbidden, and 
which, perhaps, she was ready to wel- 
come. Her lawsuit was scarcely more 
than in its inception. She was advised 
she had little to apprehend from it. 
All traces of her own work had been 
too well covered, and time was running 
against them. 

It eannot be denied that with some 
very respectable people Mrs. Delaine 
had lost caste. The affair of the will 
had been so much talked about, and it 
was necessary to be careful. Delaine’s 
children, too, made quite a formidable 
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party; so that with all her fresh dis- 
play and elegant arrangements she 
could not help feeling that things had 
much changed since her husband’s 
death. Before, she was under his pro- 
tection. ; 

There is something very potent in a 
husband’s protection, silent, unostenta- 
tious though it be, and gay wives, un- 
loving wives I was about to say, un- 
faithful wives, cannot fully appreciate 
its worth till they have lost it. 

When Mrs. Delaine. again entered 
fashionable life, she experienced this 
very quickly. There was that, too, in 
the manner of a certain class of men 
difficult to indicate, impossible to re- 
sent, but which she felt keenly. She 
had to take care not to lose adherents. 
She could not help feeling that she was 
the subject of unfriendly criticism and 
remark in certain quarters. This pro- 
duced in her a bold, defiant manner 
quite at variance with her former soft, 
sweet demeanor. She bore herself 
bravely, nevertheless. Her great wealth, 
her beauty, her still youthful appear- 
ance, and her really charming manners 
enabled her to keep up what many 
would regard as an enviable posi- 
tion. 

It was at this time she got a glimpse 
of young Castletun as he passed from 
Pulsifer’s private room. She was so 
struck by his appearance that, as we 
have seen, she inquired of the lawyer 
who he was. Not satisfied with the in- 
formation, she managed to get sight of 
Tom in the clerks’ room. I do not pre- 
tend to account for these things, but 
the cold, natural, hard woman of the 
world was smitten with this young fel- 
low. For the first time in all her life— 
smitten. It was not difficult for her to 
manage to become acquainted with 
him. Her visits to the lawyer’s office 
were tolerably frequent. It was not 
long before accident brought the two 
together. Castleton was invited to 
her house, and his name put on her 
list. 

It not unfrequently happens that a 
mature, experienced, and beautiful 
woman, something dlasée it may be, of 
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fashionable life, but still in the flush of 
a triumphant career, becomes infatuated 
with a thoroughly intellectual youth or 
young man whose feelings are fresh and 
who is virtwous—infatuated to the ex- 
clusion of almost every other thought 
or emotion. 

Augusta Delaine believed that her se- 
cret was safe, even from Pulsifer. He was 
quite willing she should think so. He 
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looked on quietly, betraying no intelli- 
gence on the subject. 

“Tet the young fellow find it out 
himself. It won’t hurt him any. And 
it wop’t do any harm to let Clara Dig- 
by know what other women think of 
him.” 

The lawyer could not quite give up 
his shrewd, worldly-wise cogitations ! 


[ZND OF PART FIRsT.] 


A PARISIAN FORTUNE-TELLER. 


Ir is a source of very little pleasure, 
I should suppose, to a traveller to spend 
all his time in whatever strange cities 
he may enter, viewing only the pub- 
lic sights. Now, wherever I have gone, 
it has always been a point with me to 
neglect, in a great measure, those spots 
of historical or local interest mentioned 
in the guide-books, and to seek out all 
the odd places of which my compan- 
ions knew nothing. Thus, if I should 
go to Pisa, I might be able to tell 
you all about the rag-pickers or thieves 
there—supposing those characters to 
exist—-and not one syllable about the 
Leaning Tower. It is not for me to say, 
whether this sort of travel is advantage- 
ous in the long run; but, considering 
the rather large number of works on 
the subject of voyaging published every 
ten years or so, I am surprised that 
every man does not know foreign cities 
as well as he does the city in which he 
lives, although he may have never stir- 
red from his own fireside. 

Being in Paris at the time of the last 
Exposition, and being, after a day or 
80, rather bored with the “ chief points 
of attraction,” I cast about me to find 
what I may call the “chief points of 
repulsion.” That is to say, those places 
where not many went. I glanced over 
a newspaper in the hope of finding 
casual mention of one of these, when 
my eye fell upon the advertisement of 
Monsieur Souvestre, “ Reader of Des- 
tiny.” Here, thought I, is to be found 
entertainment for the day! I will make 


myself acquainted with this gentleman, 
who is, no doubt, quite extraordinary 
in his way, take a look into the future, 
and leave Paris to-morrow delighted ! 

I set off immediately to obtain audi- 
ence with M. Souvestre. His name was 
quite an assurance of character, because 
it permitted me to believe, if I chose, 
that he was perhaps a brother, or some 
other near relative of the author of the 
“ Attic Philosopher.” And the thought, 
that he boldly set himself up in the face 
of all Paris (which was at that time in 
the face of all the world) to predict the 
future, was sufficient to prove some 
capacity for such a surprising under- 
taking. He did not in the least fear 
being unequal to his professions, be- 
cause he asked skeptics in the paper, as 
a particular favor, to visit him and 
make any experiment they chose; and 
declared warmly, in capitals, that he 
was prepared to satisfy any Thomas 
who would not believe without first 
plainly seeing. 

I found M. Souvestre, as became a 
man of such uncommon gifts, modestly 
residing in a very retired quarter, and 
without the smallest mark outside 
his door of his profession. Upon pre- 
senting myself, I was ushered into a 
pretty little ante-chamber by a neat 
servant, whose only cabalistic appen- 
dages were a couple of small trun- 
cheons, with which, I afterwards sus- 
pected, he made the somewhat unmelo- 
dious drumming on a chair in the pas- 
sage, where he was perpetually stationed. 
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I found two other persons—Venetian 
sailors—in the apartment to which I 
had been directed, who had, like my- 
self, come to find out what their joys 
and woes were to be in the coming 
years; and, being on all sides olen 
quainted with the language of looks 
and gestures, we at once entered into a 
very engrossing conversation. 

I must admit that I did not have any 
peculiar feelings in the Seer’s room-of- 
waiting. On the contrary, it seemed 
very much as if I hgd gone to the den- 
tist’s, and was half-impatiently seeking 
my turn to have my tooth drawn. 

After some time, a head was thrust 
from behind the folding-doors, and a 
voice cried, “ Next!” and the sailors 
being next, both went in together. I 
shall not be in a hurry to forget the 
trepidation with which these fellows, 
who no doubt have slept many a time 
near the topmast, if such a thing is pos- 
sible, or taken a comfortable meal on 
the remotest end of the bowsprit, 
entered the mystic apartment to which 
they had been summoned, At first, I 
thought they would give up the idea 
altogether. They struggled so long 
as to who should have precedence, as 
you may have seen children do on 
going into the dark, that I was just 
preparing to relieve them by offering to 
take their place, when they managed it 
by both marching in abreast. 

Their departure made the room very 
desolate ; after a space, and, in sheer des- 
peration, I fell to counting the chairs, 
the flowers in the carpet, the stains on 
the wall, and every thing capable of 
being counted within eyeshot. This 
exercise nearly blinded me, and was 
making my head so dizzy, that I seem- 
ed to be in the cabin of a deserted ship, 
with all the world drifting by, when 
the head again appeared, and the voice 
again said, “ Next!” 

I looked at my watch. The sailors 
had been disposed of in an hour. [ 
opened the folding-doors, and entered. 

The room contained three chairs, an 
open secretary, on which there were ly- 
ing papers and books, and a very pe- 
culiar object, which stood directly in 
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the middle of the floor. It was a large 
crystal globe, made to revolve on the 
same principle as those globes used in 
our school-days, and divided into three 
separate compartments. Each of these 
was half-filled with some colorless liquid 
like water. I instantly thought of the 
famous Dr. Dee, and turned to look at 
his prototype of to-day. 

M. Souvestre was a dark man of fifty, 
at least. He really appeared to be any 
thing but a Frenchman, having all the 
signs about him of Gerntan origin ; but 
his accent and manner contradicted 
every other token, and assured me that 
he could have never lived a year out of 
Paris in the whole course of his life. 
He bowed with much elegance, and, 
concluding as a matter of course, that I 
could have no business with him out- 
side of his profession, asked me to ex- 
tend him my arm. 

This I did with some misgivings, 
when he immediately rolled up my 
sleeves, and fell to seeking a particular 
vein. 

“You are going to bleed me?” I 
asked. 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” he answered 
with a shrug. 

“ How can that have any thing to do 
with finding out my destiny ?” 

He smiled with much naivete and 
self-confidence, and only said, “ You 
shall see! ” 

Having found the vein, he deftly 
punctured it with his lancet and ex- 
tracted about a thimble-full of blood. 
This he caught in the tiniest decanter 
imaginable and immediately stopped 
any further flow. 

I watched him, as may be supposed, 
with a great deal of interest. He went 
to the crystal globe and drew the stop- 
pers from the three orifices, one to every 
compartment, which I now discovered 
in it, and proceeded to pour an equal 
quantity of the blood into each. Im- 
mediately the liquid, whatever it may 
have been, congealed the new infusion 
and caused it to assume a thousand 
fantastic shapes. 

“In this place,” said M. Souvestre, 
alluding to the chamber on his right 
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hand, “TI find your past. In this in the 
middle I find your Present. In this to 
the left I find your Future.” 

Some astonishment at the result of 
the recent operations caused me to 
make an exclamation. It was imme- 
diately followed by a command. 

“Read!” said I with a gesture of 
authority. 

“You were born across the great 
ocean. You are an American, and be- 
long to one of the Southern States. 
You have lived nearly twenty-three 
years. You occupy yourself to keep 
from doing nothing, a privilege to 
which your future entitles you, with an 
instrument which you hold in your 
hand. It must be one of two things— 
a shoemaker’s awl or a pen ;—and I see 
by your fingers that it is not the for- 
mer. You are engaged when at home 
among numerous others, over most of 
whom you seem to exercise authority. 
I should say you are an editor.” 

It is not necessary to tell any more 
of what the Professor said on this score, 
since it would be merely giving my 
own private history, a narrative about 
which no person can be suspected of 
feeling any interest just at present, and 
I will proceed without going so much 
into detail. 

M. Souvestre made his professions 
good, I must candidly acknowledge. 
He told me—in the same vague way 
shown above—numberless facts about 
my past life, of which I am certain he 
could have obtained no inkling outside 
the crystal globe. The members of 
my family, dead and alive, were accurate- 
ly described—my business transactions 
thoroughly sifted—and, in short, my 
amazement at the Frenchman’s gifts 
was being rapidly succeeded by whole- 
some fears lest he should be equally for- 
tunate in reading my future—in which 
there would necessarily be some bad as 
well as good luck—and I much prefer- 
red to letting the latter come without 
casting any shadow before. When he 
had got through with the Past, M. 
Souvestre asked me radiantly how I 
was pleased. 

“Very much, I assure you. But how 
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is it done? Upon my word, it puzzles 
me fearfully.” 

“Doubtless! But I have not yet 
proved myself. I will show to you that 
I can do more than your spiritualists— 
your -clairvoyants. How I obtain my 
power is, Monsieur, another matter. 
Attend !” 

He then began to speak of the pres- 
ent. With the greatest ease and in the 
best spirits he read off my plans as I 
had laid them only a few days before, 
my expectations from projects already 
placed in train, and my mingled hopes 
and fears about matters as yet hardly 
well conceived. In several particulars 
he was quite in error; but on the 
whole, his utterances were marvellously 
correct. His earnestness and self-satis- 
faction caused me to wonder the more, 
and I believe, half his success in mak- 
ing me look on the business with quite 
a feeling of awe and, to speak after the 
ordinary fashion, reverence, was due to 
the fact that he manifestly believed 
thoroughly in himself. 

If he had been reading sanybody’s 
affairs but my own, I should have 
laughed to see him crawling about his 
globe, on his hands ard knees, peering 
with such an earnest face into the intri- 


- cacies of the congealed blood, and then 


looking up into my eyes so seriously, 
and revealing almost every secret I had 
in my breast. My private skeleton was 
dragged out into the daylight without 
any ceremony whatever. It was his first 
appearance under those circumstances, 
and I was glad when M. Souvestre let 
him go back again into his closet. 

When, at last, we came to the Future, 
I own frankly that I was quite frighten- 
ed. I had a good opportunity to test 
the popular theory that no man would 
have the courage, even if he had the 
chance, to lift the 

* silken, sad, uncertain ’’ 

and very dark curtain of the Unreach- 
ed; and in my case I found it to be 
perfectly correct. I would have readily 
paid M. Souvestre to let me off, but he 
was quite an Ancient Mariner in point 
of holding you until he should finish, 
and I was obliged to hear him out. 
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After along prologue on the difficulty 
he generally experienced in interpret- 
ing the various ramifications of the san- 
guineous cobweb-work in his globe, he 
finally came to Hecuba and, began to 
pour forth his predictions. 

Here, I am afraid, he was not quite so 
much at home as he had been. If I 
am to credit all that he promised, I 
may as well settle up every business 
concern at once, and set down quietly 
until Time shall see fit to make so 
many fair promises good. It is quite 
certain, I believe, that I am to marry 
tive times before death; have a number 
of children, all of whom will be. beau- 
tiful and intelligent ; get several liberal 
legacies ; achieve a most enviable repu- 
tation in one way and another; and 
live until I have seen eighty-three years, 
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at which time I shall probably be quite 
a patriarch. These things cheer my 
spirits when I think of them ; but I fre- 
quently meet persons who say to me 
what Dr. Primrose said to his Sophy: 
“ How, child! Only that much for two 
shillings? Icould have promised you 
more for half the money.” 

I left M. Souvestre, my mind filled 
with many fantastic thoughts I never 
experienced before. How he could 
have told my Past and. Present so suc- 
cessfully, and yet have been so greatly 
at fault, as I fear he was, with my fu- 
ture, is a subject for some reflection. 
Never could he have known so much 
about what no mortal but myself ever 
knew before, unless there are more things 
in Heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in any philosophy but his own. 


LOVE IN HERMITAGE. 


Brann closed doors and double locks he bides, 
The little anchorite, grave, serene and sweet— 

With radiant wings hid ’neath monastic guise 
And quiver laid, forgotten, at his feet. 

A wreath of thorns, a knotted scourge hath he, 

And drops of flame that are his rosary. 


Year after year the May-flowers smile and die ; 
From tropic gardens winds elysian blow ; 
The last pale gentian nods forlorn adieus, 
. And winter snows drift ghostly to and fro. 


“ Hath Summer come ? ” 


“Ts Winter here?” saith he, 


And musing turns him to his rosary. 


Each carven bead gleams with inherent fire, 
Each the brief history of a tilt with Life ; 
This, tragic Passion-—this, a dear Despair— 
This, dream of Rest, sweet guerdon of the strife. 
“ Ah, vivid hopes are prisoned here,” saith he, 
“Tn the cold crystals of this rosary.” 


The Soul it is that guards this hermitage; 
The busy world unseeing passeth by, 
Counteth its losses, balances its gains, 
And recks not that a treasure lieth nigh— 


Love laugheth softly. 


“ Life is short,” saith he, 


“ Unto the grave I give my rosary.” 
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Tue great apparent aim and object of the 
life of all nature seems to be the perpetua- 
tion of its species. The seed of even the mi- 
nutest plant is borne through the air, and 
falls into some chink or cranny, and however 
isolated from its kind, or barren and inappro- 
priate the soil, it strives to the utmost to get 
root, and blossom, and fructify,—then to die. 
The Datura Stramonium is a beautiful exam- 
ple of this. Capable of being exalted intoa 
shrub overreaching a man’s head, with wide- 
spreading branches and broad plumes, and 
with its thorn-apples, or seed-pods, as large as 
a man’s clenched fist, yet under less propi- 
tious circumstances, it dwindles, and if its 
surroundings are entirely adverse, it dimin- 
ishes until its properties are dwarfed into in- 
significance, its whole size scarce exceeding 
an inch or two in altitude, and its tiny 
branches putting forth diminutive leaflets; 
yet, still in all its poverty and humbleness it 
forgets not the great duty given to it by its 
Creator, and on its lowly but honest part, 
blooms out its desiccated flowers, gathers 
its strength to fructify one tiny seed, still, 
however, full of vitality and vigor, and capa- 
ble, under refreshing influences, of develop- 
ing into the full stature of its God-given capa- 
city. 

Look at the humbie insect—the common 
spider, whose example of perseverance stimu- 
lated the Bruce to new exertion, and saved a 
nation from shame, and which may serve 
again to teach a recreant world itsduty. See 
this ignoble spider sitting upon its ball of 
eggs. Harass this insect, generally so fear- 
ful, so ready to fly at the wind’s jarring, she 
is immovable; take a stick and destroy the 
frail net around her. Though her laboriously- 
constructed home is swept away she yet re- 
mains hanging by a solitary thread, watching 
her incipient offspring. It is only with abso- 
lute death staring her in the face, and a violent 
separation from her holy charge, that suffices 
to break the bond implanted by Divinity in 
her nobler than human heart. 

Go into the wild wood, and the green 
fields. The birds of the air affect a tameness 
and a feebleness that they do not feel, and 
flutter in your path in the attempt, by in- 
ducing pursuit of themselves, to draw you 


away from their nest, concealed near by; 
and in our own barn-yard the timid fowl 
grow brave before our advancing step, and 
with rustling wings fly at us as we approach 
their inchoate nest, or their chirping brood. 

Moved by the divine instinct of reproduc- 
tion the savage beast seeks its mate, shrinking 
not before any distance, lofty mountains, or 
plains and wide-spread rivers, and the dam, 
forgetful of all else than her high preroga- 
tive, seeks the most quiet solitudes to find a 
lair for her young. No dangers daunt her 
then; the lioness puts to shame the prowess 
of the hero in her defence of her litters, The 
huge hippopotamus makes her unwieldy bulk 
a shield for her feeble offspring from the ar- 
rows of the huntsman. The ponderous 
sperm whale takes her ignorant calf under 
her fin, and dives with it far below the blue 
wave to escape the dread lance of the har 
pooner. The walrus rips open with her 
savage tusks the boat containing the de- 
stroyer of her loved little one. No grizzly 
watch-dog is so fierce, no bull with glaring 
eye-balls, so formidable, no cat, even, whose 
velvet foot conceals a sharp claw, is so wrath- 
ful as the mother of either species who thinks 
that some danger threatens her offspring. 

How is it with the human mother, weighed 
in the balance? How does lordly man com- 
pare with the brute ? 

There was a most touching pathos in the 
words which fell from the lips of a woman- 
speaker at the late Women’s Rights’ Conven- 
tion. After a plea for the equality of pay- 
ment for either sex for equal work, in which 
she said that this would do very much to take 
away the sin and prevent the shame of 20,000 
women of this city living lives that could not 
be described, she said, with a tone I shali not 
forget: “ There is something holy in mater- 
nity;” no matter under what circumstances 
we find it—like the Datura Stramonium in 
rich garden soil or in the sterile sands of the 
desert! I felt then, as her soft; sweet voice 
enunciated this truth—I have felt it often 
before, without possessing a consciousness of 
this thrilling truth—that however abject may 
be the mother, however low and degraded 
has been her life, however ignorant ber mind 
or low her birth, or despised her race, when I 
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recall her sufferings, when I think of the 
sainted mother to whose agonies I owe my ex- 
istence, my heart echoes back Mrs, Kerr’s 
thrilling words: “There is something holy in 
maternity.” 

Yet the unfortunate, ignorant, simple, lov- 
ing, betrayed girl is ejected from her father’s 
house, from the home of her mother, rarely, 
indeed, thank God! from the affection of her 
brothers and sisters, and friends. Mrs, Kerr 
says that the ballot for women, i. e., equality 
with man, will remedy this. Pray God it may! 

Yet the fashionist of tie day forgets the 
laws of love, religion, and the joys of mater- 
nity, and by every hellish art seeks to prevent 
and subvert the laws of nature, and life, and 
love. Forthe sake of dress, and fashion, and 


ease, they do—God forbid me from saying 
what they do! 
And the great city of New York, with its 
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charities, and almsgivings, and reuefs, has 
none for the betrayed, no solace from greater 
grief than most men can suffer. The be- 
trayed girl, outcast and despised, has no place 
of rest, but by a leap from a ferry-boat, ajump 
from the dock, a pan of charcoal, the poison- 
ous draught, or—a life which Mrs. Kerr says 
20,000 women live in New York—-is it not 
worse than death? 

When women do vote, may they vote 
their sex a retreat! There is so little mag- 
nanimity in man, without whose concurrence 
to say the least, such horrors would be im- 
possible, that they virtuously shrink from en- 
dowing an asylum for the offspring of their 
own guilt. Would that Mrs. Kerr’s voice 
might ring in every ear until a Foundling 
Hospital was established here, and her words 
be engraven over its portals, 

“THERE IS SOMETHING HOLY IN MatERNITY.” 


JAPANESE CRITICISM. 


Mr. Eprror :-— Having picked up a curi- 
ous roll of outlandish looking MSS., written 
on peculiar paper, much like that found in- 
side of our tea boxes, I showed it to a friend, 
who advised its being forwarded to Mr. Bur- 
lingame, as it might belong to some gentle- 
man of his embassy. But on further inves- 
tigation, I discovered it to be Japanese, and 
having succeeded in obtaining a faithful trans- 
lation, I see clearly that it must be a lost 
chapter of the volume of Japanese Travels 
recently issued by your house. I according- 
ly forward it to you for publication in your 
Magazine. Yours, &c. 

AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY. 
From the Japanese, 

When I first came to this country of Amer- 
ica, I believe what people tell me. NowI 
no believe no thing I hear. Longer I stay, 
wiser I grow. I no look on outside only. 
These last six months I make great discovery 
about American religion. First six months 
people tell me Americans say prayer to only 
one God. But this not so. Now I discover 
two kinds of religion in America. Outside 
religion in open churches, where people pray 
and preach out of very Great and Good Book. 
But secret American religion very different. 
When I go home, I tell Mikado Americans 
have much secret inside religion. I find 
many people worship this secret religion, who 
not think at all about religion of Holy Book. 
Men, most of them, worship secret religion. 


. do much good—no good without him. 


Women worship more according to Holy 
Book, but they worship secret religion too. 
I spend last six months making great dis- 
covery about this secret religion. I write 
about this now. Of, course people make 
mystery about it, but I now succeed, by much 
cunning, in penetrating far into this mythol- 
ogy. Iknowmuch about secret worship now, 
so I write these notes about American My- 
thology, and the idols I discover. 


Vante. 

This is first American idol. Everything 
sacrifice to Vante. Nothing too dear, too 
precious, to sacrifice to Vante. Sacrifice to 
Vante very rich and grand indeed. Very 
much money given for Vante every year. 
This idol feed on his very much. Very 
much is offered in sacrifice to Vante, every 
year. Men tell very big lies to please Vante 
every day. Men inclean coats worship Vante 
by falling prostrate on ground, licking up 
dirt in street. This Vante very strange idol. 
Look different to different people. Some 
very good men tell me Vante great and good, 
But 
people not use him right, abuse him. Some 
good men say better have some wrong wor- 
ship of Vante, than not have him at all. 
These good mans say not make idol of Varte 
at all. Say Vante not good for idol. Other 
mens, every so many of them, say Vante 
Almighty. Say must worship him on hands 
and knees, Say must say Ko-Yoo to Vante 
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every day and every hour of life. Give 
schees body and soul to Vante. Care for 
nothing else as for Vante. Say Vaute 
make fool wise, make black man white, make 
ignorant man learned, make wicked man 
good. Say Vante can do everything— in 
short say Vante Almighty. I never yet see 
great temple of Vante, but hear of great 
cave in Kentucky—go see it, Think that 
must be very old ancient temple of Vante. 
But small templesmany. They called Polls. 
People worship there by bits of paper, like 
Chinese in goss houses. At these temples 
of Vante, punch part of worship, drinking 
until intoxicated, swearing, fighting. They 
bring lame man and sick man, to sacrifice to 
Vante. They love Vante so much they go- 
ing drive wives and daughters to sacrifice to 
Vante. Think soon they sacrifice babies to 
Vante. Americans very brave people, but 
they real cowards about Vante, so afraid of 
him. I see every day big mans, six feet 
high, turn pale and tremble before him. 


Fawshun. 

This another great idol of America. This 
idol worship in Europe, too. Worship in 
China, and Japan too. But more worship 
in America than in any other country in 
world. Women greatest worshippers of 
Fawshun. But men worship her too. Noth- 
ing women not do for Fawshun. They sac- 
rifice health every day to Fawshun. They 
make selves look downright ugly to please 
Fawshun !! This very strange. But this quite 
true. Good women make selves look like 
bad women to please Fawshun. Sensible 
women make selves look like fools to please 
Fawshun. Women walk miles, bare headed, 
in snow, and ice, and cold, to please Fawshun. 
Women wear dead peoples’ hair to- please 
Fawshun. Young girls dance bad dances to 
please Fawshtn. Young girl born modest 
make self look immodest, look bold and bare, 
and bad,to please Fawshun. ‘Poor people wor- 
ship Fawshun almost as much as rich, in 
America. Beggars, and paupers in alms- 
houses, worship Fawshun. Men and women 
worship this idol, with their feet, and their 
hands, with their heads and their heels, 
with their eyes and their ears, with their 
noses and their mouths. They smell 
what the idol bids them smell. They 
eat what Fawshun bid them eat, whether they 
like or no. Make pilgrimage to please Faw- 
shun every year. Chieftemples of Fawshun 
in large cities, called warehouse, or shop— 
like bazaar. Full of all kinds of beautiful 
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and rich manufacture. Silk, satin, velvet, 
ribbon, lace, cashmere. These all grand and 
beautiful in price. But all strange and ugly, 
uncouth, ridiculous when made up in gar- 
ment. Fawshun take much delight in ridicu- 
lous thing. One very strange fact to Jap- 
anese mind. Besides these chief temples of 
Fawshun, these bazaar, Americans carry 
secret idol Fawshun into temples where keep 
other religion. Their churches also temples of 
Fawshun. The women—even poorest ones— 
go there dressed to please Fawshun, and not 
according to preaching of Great and Good 
Book. They keep half one eye on Good 
Book, same time one eye and half on Faw- 
shun. So it is American, balf crazy about 
worship of Fawshun. They even worship 
Fawshun in their coffin, and in their grave. 


Goole Roume. 

This is another great idol of Americans, 
monstrous idol, too. He buy Vante out or 
house and horae. He buy Fawsbun too. 
This idol strange, like all others. Head gold, 
feet silver, rest of him all paper. Some very 
dirty paper too. Chief temple of Goole 
Roume in New York. I been there, He 
served by two classes of priests. They not 
men. They bulls, they bears. You think 
I make fun. Not so. Japanese man tell 
truth, They dress up the bears and bulls 
like men, in coats and pantaloons, just as they 
dress monkeys too. But priests of Goole 
Roume wild animals, I know, because I see, 
Ihear. They frantic like wild animal. They 
bellow like bull. They roar like bear. 
They learn, also shriek, shout, like man. 
They leap, run, jump, spring at each other. 
They learn to clutch at gold and silver just 
like man. They have great fat pockets. 
Some little gold in pockets, but very much 
paper. They frantic, frenzy creatures like 
dancing dervish. They devoted to their 
idol—they love him better than love own soul. 
Me wonder, for Goole Roume son of that 
great idol of whole world—Mammon ! 

Goole Roume so much power that rule 
whole country. Every time Goole Roume 
nod head, send telegram over whole country. 
Every time Goole Roume move, send tele- 
gram over whole country. Every time Goole 
Roume wink, send telegram over whole coun- 
try. Every time Goole Roume sneeze, send 
telegram over whole country. Keeps peo- 
ple pretty busy, for Goole Roume all time 
moving up and down, this way and that way, 
nodding, winking, laughing, crying. He not 
quiet one-half minute. No matter. Bear 
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priest and bull priest watch him, and wait 
on him, and feed him, and worship. him all 
the time. Bear priest and bull priest never 
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tired worship Goole Roume. Just like dan- 
cing dervish in mosque, never tired, serve 
idol with all their might, that son of Mammon. 





Tue Fine Arts or Society: I.—Fuarrery. 


BeroreE every temple stand the heavy poz- 
tals which bar our entrance to the mysteries 
within. The holy altar, with its lighted can- 
dles, its glittering vessels, its fragrant clouds 
of incense, its white-robed priests ; the high 
arched windows glowing with their pictured 
wealth ; the rich tones of the pealing organ, 
and the sweet-voiced choir, all this pomp and 
pride of adoring splendor might as well not 
exist for us, if we cannot pass those doors. 
And what is society but a mystic temple (too 
often in these days crowded by money-chan- 
gers, alas! ), whose portals open most readily 
to the golden key of flattery? Itis the one 
thing most needful to social success, that 
delicate and subtle poise as on the point of a 
needle, from whence a zephyr’s breath can 
dislodge you. Flattery is not the art of com- 
plimenting, nor is it to be found in the polite 
letter-writer, but it is one of the powers that 
sway the social universe, and that keep the 
queens of society upon their ticklish thrones, 
It is the art of creating around the object of 
attention an impalpable atmosphere of ad- 
miration, in which the fortunate mortal under 
the spell lives and moves and has his being 
totally unconscious of any unseen power at 
work, and only aware that the mechanism of 
existence moves with a velvet smoothness, 
that everything is just as it should be, and 
that there never before existed a being so 
preéminently fitted for exactly that particular 
sphere ashe. Watch one of the happy crea- 
tures undergoing this beneficent treatment, a 
young clergyman, we will say, just engaged 
to a mistress of the art. He is sure that she 
never told him so, but he has a general idea 
that he never preached so well before in his 
life, he has a dawning conviction that the 
finest qualities of the old English divines are 
united in him to the breadth and liberality of 
the later scholars, that his manner is a happy 
combination of force and sweetness, and 
that his elocution is only equalled by his 
grace. He is happy, he knows not why, but 
is sure that for the first time in his life he_is 
appreciated, while he cherishes a sincere re- 
spect for his affianced bride because she never 
flatters him, unconscious that he eats and 
drinks and breathes the subtlest flattery, that 
he basksin it, as men do in sunshine, and 


imbibes it as they do the sweet influences of 
spring, 

It is an error of the common herd to mis- 
take billingsgate for satire, and adulation for 
flattery. It is not flattery to tella young lady 
that she has beautiful eyes;-it is simply an- 
other way of saying to her, ‘“‘Madam, I 
think you are enough of a fool to warrant me 
in paying you a gross personal compliment.” 
If the young lady condescends to accept the 
compliment, she proves our surmise to have 
been correct. Flattery, properly understood, 
is the art of making people think more of 
themselves, to which follows, as an inevitable 
consequence, that they will think more of 
you. It is to you that they owe the delicious 
titillation; and gratitude,a popular virtue when 
not too expensive, prompts them to seek your 
society, in the hope of a renewal of the 
pleasure, gratitude having been correctly de- 
fined as a lively sense of favors tocome. A 
writer in Household Words, speaking of 
French flattery, says: ‘‘ No flattery can equal 
in subtle potency that which takes the form 
of spiritual interpretation, which reveals to 
us a new self, superior in beauty and good- 
ness to that outer husk which the uninitiated 
only see—which heightens, glorifies, idealizes, 
yet preserves our individuality, and which 
makes us our own embodiment of the beau- 
tiful and the good.” 

To attain this final eminence in the art, it 
is not enough to have studied the subject 
thoroughly, and to have devoted years to in- 
cessant practice. You must have that native 
genius without which succes3 in any art is 
but mediocre and second rate. To flatter 
adroitly, you must know three things; what 
people are, what they think they are, and 
what they want others to think they are. 
Then you have an accurate carte du pays, and 
need not be afraid of pitfalls or concealed 
quagmires. As a general thing, men like 
best to be admired for what they are, women 
for what they are not. The practical expe- 
riences of every-day life convince a man, in 
the depths of his own soul at least, of his 
main qualities and defects, his virtues are like 
government bonds, for instance, and have a 
real and appreciable market value. But 
women’s most-prized qualities are like fancy 
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stocks, liable to every sort of fluctuation, and 
no one can be certain whether the virtue of 
to-day may not become the vice of to-morrow. 
Their own ideas of the perfect woman, and 
men’s ideas of the perfect woman are so very 
uncertain, and so very various, that beauty is 
the only thing sure to be left at the bottom 
of the Pandora’s box of the ideal woman 
after everything else has fled. Therefore, 
the one point always open to attack by the 
airy weapons of flattery, is personal beauty. 
But just as the simplest dishes require the 
skilled cook to preserve to them all the ex- 
quisite flavor of which they are capable, so 
must it be a master-hand that deals success- 
fully with this most obvious topic. Grace of 
diction, poetry of feeling, the most delicate 
lightness of handling, the most subtle sugges- 
tion of admiration, are needed to save a per- 
sonal compliment from that tinge of coarse- 
ness too apt to ruin the best intentioned 
efforts of the kind, 

We have spoken feelingly of the difficulties 
and dangers that beset the novice in this 
dainty art. He cannot be too cautious. The 
slightest error of perception,the least extrav- 
agance of color, the faintest appearance of 
insincerity, may ruin him forever. An in- 
ability, upon occasion, to preserve a masterly 
inactivity, may peril his prospects for years. 
The sweetest flattery that can be paid some- 
times, is earnest, devoted, absorbed silence, 
but to preserve this effective attitude, an ab- 
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negation of self becomes necessary, from 
which the weak soul shrinks. It is impos- 
sible, in fact, to exaggerate the difficulties 
that beset the student of this divine art, but 
to him who finally masters its intricacies, 
what a vista Society opens! Wealth spreads 
before him the glowing treasures of Ormuz 
and of Ind, luxurious mansions fling wide their 
doors to welcome him, and proffer to his ac- 
ceptance banquets rich with dainties that 
rival in costliness the golden dishes upon 
which they are served. Art ministers to him 
with her thousand attendant sprites; Music 
warbles her sweetest notes, or wakes her 
grandest symphonies for his ear; Painting 
hangs his walls with gems of richest color, 
and Sculpture’s white-armed nymphs are re- 
flected in his mirrors; Poetry inscribes his 
name on her dedication-leaf, and wreathes his 
brow with bays; Thalia and Melpomene vie 
with each other in waking his smiles and 
tears; Beauty sighs for his presence, and 
goes hand-in-hand with Love to meet him; 
the world is at his feet. Orpheus, the hero 
of Grecian fable, who led captive by his en- 
trancing strains both men and beasts, and 
whom the very rocks and forests followed, 
who charmed Cerberus himself, and led Eury- 
dice forth from hell, was not a mere poet or 
musician, he was the first grand master of 
Flattery that history ever knew! With this 
lever we may move the world, if we have but 
the platform of genius whereon to place it. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


I, SUMMARY. 


During May, in the United States, busi- 
ness has been dull, and politics quiet. In 
England, the “Alabama” excitement has been 
great, in consequence of Mr. Sumner’s speech 
and a letter from Prof. Goldwin Smith, in 
which he intimated that American hostility 
to England was making this country unsafe for 
Englishmen. In France, increased strength 
has been shown by the Opposition. In 
Spain, the process of establishing a new form 
of government is still in progress. 

In Cuba, the operations of the revolution- 
ists continue, and seem to gain vigor, par- 
ticularly by the help of men and materials 
shipped secretly from the United States. 
In Paraguay, the war is still continued, 
though operations are not active. 


II, UNITED STATES. 


May 8. Mumler, the “ spirit photographer,” 
was discharged by the Court of Special Ses- 
sions at the Tombs, in New York City, as not 
guilty of the charge of swindling, on which 
he had been tried. 

May 8. Several persons were arrested in 
New York, charged with printing for the Hay- 
tien Admiral Ravigneaux, $800,000 worth 
of counterfeit Haytien currency to be circu- 
lated in Hayti. 

May 8. Miss Martha J. Cairnes, tried for 
murder for shooting her seducer Mr. McCo- 
mas, in Harford County, Md., was acquitted 
by the jury after a consultation of only five 
minutes. 

May 10. The Harvard University Boat Club 
received from the Oxford University Club the 
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formal acceptance of their challenge to row a 
four-oar race from Putney to Mortlake on the 
Thames, during August. 

May 10. The rebel iron-clad Aélanéa is sold 
by the U. S. Government, it is said, to a Mr. 
Sam. Ward, and is reported to be fitting for a 
cruise, and for the purposes of the Cuban 
revolutionists. 

May 10, The formal ceremony of “ driving 
the last spike” in the Pacific Railroad took 
place at Promontory Summit, Utah, 1086 
miles west of the Missouri river, and 690 
miles east of Sacramento, Cal. The spike 
was of solid gold. A number of dignitaries 
of various kinds were present ; and by tele- 
graphic communication, simultaneous gather- 
ings of sympathizers “ assisted” in many cities 
of the country. 

May 11. Mrs, Phelps, a wealthy lady of 
New York, having devoted a handsome house 
to the uses of various Woman’s Reform bod- 
ies, the building was inaugurated by a sort of 
reception. It is to contain the office of the 
Revolution, and rooms for the ‘‘ Sorosis,” 

¢Working-women’s Protective Union, Wo- 
man’s Art Association, and perhaps some stu- 
dios for women artists. It is called ‘ Wo- 
man's Bureau,” and is established not as a 
charity, but to give women workers “a 
chance,” on fair business principles. 

May 12. Seven steamers were burned at 
the Cincinnati levee, in consequence of the 
breaking of acoaloillamp. Total loss $235,- 
000. 

May 12. The Equal Rights Association (for 
securing to women political rights equal to 
those of men), meets in New York city, and 
has a disturbed session of several days. 

May 13. Chief-justice Chase decided that 
the period of the rebellion must be reckoned 
under the United States statute of limita- 
tions, and accordingly nonsuited the United 
States in a suit to recover from the United 
States Marshal for 1861, moneys which that 
officer turned over to the rebel authorities, 
It is said that all the southern post-masters 
similarly delinquent, will now plead the same 
statute. 

May 13. The Connecticut House of Repre- 
sentatives ratified the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, by a vote of 126 to 104; 
the Senate having ratified it, 13 to 6, a week 
before. The ratifications of twelve other 
States have been certified to the State De- 
partment. 

May 16. President Grant issued his Proc- 
lamation fixing July 6th next, as the day of 
voting in Virginia upon the adoption of the 
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State Constitution made last December. The 
clause disfranchising those Who have held 
certain offices, and that prescribing for cer- 
tain State officials, an oath that they have not 
voluntarily borne arms against the United 
States, nor aided the rebellion, are to be 
voted on separately, 

May 18. There was a fight between three 
hundred New Orleans Metropolitan police, 
and citizens of Jefferson, La., included in the 
Metropulitan police district, but who refused 
to submit to the law. A dozen or more of 
the police were wounded,.and they had to 
retreat ; but a day or two afterward, posses- 
sion of their proper quarters in Jefferson, was 
surrendered to them. 

May 18. A St. Louis grocer received an in- 
voice of tea via the Pacific Railroad, in thirty 
days from Yokohama. 

May 19. Charles W. Eliot was confirmed 
as President of Harvard University by the 
Board of Overseers—16 to 6. 

May 20. A Commercial Convention met at 
Memphis, and passed resolutions in favor of 
a Southern Pacific Railroad and direct com- 
merce to Europe. About eleven hundred 
delegates were present. 

May 20. The two Presbyterian General 
Assemblies, “ Old School” and ‘‘ New School,” 
meet in New York. 

May 21. The septennial convention of the 
“Brethren,” as they call themselves, com- 
monly known as Dunkards, Dunkers, or Tun- 
kers, is now sitting in Botetourt county, Va. 
As many as 15,000 persons are reported pres- 
ent, the whole of their church membership 
being assembled instead of delegates. Their 
hospitality on the occasion is unbounded. 
The washing of each other’s feet, and the 
Christian kiss of charity (between persons of 
the same sex only), are part of their religious 
ceremonies. 

May 21. President Grant issues a procla- 
mation, directing that all workingmen em- 
ployed by the United States, shail hereafter 
be paid as much per day for eight hours’ 
work, as if they worked ten hours. 

May 24. The gasometer of the Cincinnati 
City Gas-works, 130 feet in diameter by 42 
feet high, and holding half a million feet of 
gas, caught fire and exploded, killing one 
man, injuring several more, and damaging 
the company $75,000. 

May 25. The ocean steamer Quaker City, 
was seized to-day by the United States offi- 
cers, on a charge of being intended to vio- 
late the neutrality laws, by being used in the 
service of the Cuban revolutionists. 
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May 26. Dr. James Rush died at Philadel- 
phia, in his 84th year. He was the son of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, brother of Hon. Rich- 
ard Rush, at different times United States 
Minister to England and to France, and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He was educated as 
a physician, was for a considerable time dis- 
tinguished in the profession, and his work on 
the Human Voice has long been a standard au- 
thority on the subject. He was very wealthy, 
leaving, it is understood, some millions; 
most of which he has devoted to the uses of 
a public library in Philadelphia. 

May 28. The New School and Old School 
Presbyterian General Assemblies, to-day, both 
adopted a plan of re-union agreed upon by a 
joint committee of conference; the New 
School body adopting it unanimously, and the 
Old School by 259 to8. The measure is now 
to bé “overtured” to the different Presby- 
teries, but the re-union is by this action, no 
doubt, substantially accomplished. 

May 29-30. On one or the other of these 
two days—in the majority of cases the for- 
mer—the ceremony of decorating the graves of 
the Union soldiers who died during the rebel- 
lion, was performed in procession, and often 


with great concourse of persons and solemnity 
of ceremonial. 


Ill, FOREIGN. 


May 4. Young Chaloner, tried for murder 
at Quebec, for having shot and killed Ensign 
Whitaker, his sister’s seducer, was acquitted 
by the jury. 

May 4. Thomas Lefroy, Ex-Chief Justice 
of the court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland, 
died, aged 93. 

May 6. The Spanish Constituent Cortes by 
a vote of 164 to 40, adopted the article of the 
new National Constitution, guaranteeing re- 
ligious liberty. 

May 8. By information atWashington, from 
Hayti, to the date of April 1, it appears that 
at that time the Haytien paper currency had 
fallen to one-three-hundredth of its nominal 
value. The civil war continued, and the dis- 
tress of the people was increasing and verg- 
ing into desperation. 

May 10. The old Spanish patriot, Orense, 
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asked in the Cortes, what had been done to 
wards acquiring Gibraltar from England 
The Minister of State replied, that the Span- 
ish Government recognised the importance of 
the question, but that before negotiating on 
the subject, Spain must become politically 
strong and financially solvent. 

May 11. The steamer Perit, from New 
York, entered the Bay of Nipe, on the south 
side of Cuba, and landed (it is reported) 
arms, cannon, and munitions of war, for a 
force of 5,000 men. Some troops who landed 
from her, with a Cubaa force, at once en- 
trenched ; five days afterward they beat off an 
attacking force of Spaniards, and then moved 
safely into the interior. 

May 20. Rev. Alexander Dyce, the com- 
mentator and critic on Shakspeare and other 
English poets, died, aged 71. He was a na- 
tive of Scotland, and one of the founders of 
the Percy Society. 

May 24. The. result of the election of mem- 
bers of the French Corps Legislatif shows 
that there will be ninety members in the op- 
position to the Imperial Government, against * 
forty-five in the last Assembly. The whole 
number of members chosen is 283. 

May 26. In the Nova Scotia House of As- 
sembly, Mr. Murray, of Pictou, moved a reso- 
lution with seven whereases of alleged injus- 
tices, for an address to the Queen, asking 
that the constitution of the province be re- 
stored as it was before the consolidation of 
the “ Dominion of Canada,” or else that Nova 
Scotia be released from its allegiance to the 
British crown. 

May 28. The French iron-clad Belliqueuse, 
has circumnavigated the world without any 
accident, and to-day returned to Brest. 

May 29. General Dulce, Spanish Captain- 
General of Cuba, hag resigned, and General 
Caballero de Rodas succeeds him. It is re- 
ported that Dulce resigned in consequence of 
ruined health and an incurable disease. Tis 
successor has the reputation of a sanguinary 
soldier. The extremely conflicting and un- 
distinguishable nature of the reports from 
either side of the Cuban trouble, render it 
out of the question to say what is the condi- 
tion of the government thus assumed. Hos- 
tilities still continue. 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART ABROAD. 


Monthly Notes prepared for Putnam’s Magazine. 


One singular result of the Pope’s call for 
an (cumenical Council is the swarm of pam- 
phlets in opposition to it, which have appear- 
ed in Italy, Spain and France. These pro- 
tests, in fact, are numerous enough to form 
anew and original “Protestant” literature. 
One of the principal works is “ Le Christian- 
isme et Rome” by D. Laudace (probably an 
assumed name), published in Paris and Brus- 
sels. The author boldly declares that ‘the 
human race has entered upon a new phase of 
its history, and the Papacy is passing away.” 

At the same time, it is announced from 
Italy, that a work which is now read every- 
where, from the Alps to Naples, is the “‘ Vita 
di Martino Lutero,” the object of which, as 
stated in the preface, is to teach the Italian 
people how much the world owes‘ to Luther, 
for having broken the power of the Popes. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
great and increasing opposition to Papal and 
priestly influence, in the Catholic countries 
of Europe, is not a movement towards Prot- 
estantism, but rather towards a simplified 
and reformed Catholicism, 


An important contribution to the Anti- 
Napoleonic literature has just appeared in 
Paris. It is entitled “ Grande Restilution 
Historique,” and is especially devoted to the 
history of the Hundred Days and Waterloo. 
The amount of material collected by the au- 
thor (Piérart) in illustration of Napoleon’s 
weakness and blunders, is unexpectedly great, 
and exhibits the period in a new and much 
noeded light. 


The second annual volume of the German 
Dante Society has been published by Brock- 
haus. It is illustrated with an engraving 
from a portrait of the poet, said to have been 
painted by Ghirlandajo. Among other an- 
nouncements in the volume is that of auto- 
graph manuscripts of Dante having been dis- 
covered in Cagliari, in the archives of the 
Seraglio at Constantinople, and in Cape- 
Town. Two of the contributors, Busson and 
Bartsch, point out the use which Dante has 
made of the histories of Ricordano and Males- 
pini and the Provengal authers. 


One of the completest works of its kind is 


said to be Oettinger’s “‘ Biographical-Geneal 
gical-Historical World-Register,” or Moniteur 
des Daies,” which, commenced in 1866, has 
just been completed in one quarto volume 
of 1073 pages (published in Leipzig.) It con- 
tains brief biographical notices of more than 
100,000 distinguished persons ; all the battles, 
treaties and notable events of all history; a 
resumé of all constitutions and forms of Gov- 
ernment that ever have existed; and finally 
a table for finding any date and day of the 
week from the year 1 A. D. to 2000. The 
object of the compiler is to furnish, in a 
single volume, all the important facts of the 
history of the human race. 





Dr. Frudenthal (Breslau) has published 
a critical examination of the sermon on Rea- 
son attributed to Josephus, whose authorship 
he rejects, although he admits that it was 
written “in the middle of the first century, 
and before the destruction of the Temple ” 


Another German Translation of Longfel- 
low’s poem has appeared in Hamburg. Fried- 
rich Marx, himself a poet, is the translator. 
Rudolf Gottschalk, in reviewing the work, 
says: ‘Longfellow is the American poet, 
whom it is most important to translate into 
German, for the reason that in his tempera- 
ment and mode of thought he is more Ger- 
man than Yankee. The cause of this is, not 
only that he has occasionally lived upon Ger- 
man soiland has made the acquaintance of 
some of our most prominent poets, but 
that he is also well versed in our litera- 
ture, wherefrom bis own poetical strength was 
nourished.” (!) 


The poems of Charles XV. the present 
King of Sweden and Norway, have been 
translated into German by Boehmers. They 
give tolerable evidence that the author is a 
poet, although a King. 


Lecky’s ‘‘ History of Rationalism in Europe” 
has also been translated into German, and 
is heartily commended by the critics. 


An Austrian author, Marcus Laudan, has 
devoted a great deal of research towards the 
discovery of the original sources whence Boc- 
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eaccio drew the stories of the Decameron, 
He has traced many of them to the East. 


The great “ Hieroglyphic-Demotic Diction- 
ary” of Dr. Brugsch is at last complete, in 
four large folio volumes. In 1845, Bunsen 
stated the number of known Egyptian words 
at 685; Dr. Brugsch now gives the symbols 
of 4700! 


The copyright on Schiller’s works having 
expired in the year 1865 (fifty years after the 
poet’s death), there are now several rival edi- 
tions in the course of publication. One 
result of this competition has been the bring- 
ing to light of a number of the early poems 
of Schiller, which he declined to republish 
during his life, and which, therefore, have not 
been included in the former editions of his 
works. Inasmuch as many of the poems are 
both coarse and violent—reflecting, probably, 
the period of struggle and distress through 
which their author passed—the critics are 
now discussing, with a good deal of temper, 
the question whether any editor is justified 
in reviving them, in opposition to Schiller’s 
known judgment. There are few authors, 
we presume, who would not condemn such a 
course, on higher grounds than the mere 
technical right, 

Some one has also discovered that Schiller’s 
“Song of the Bell” was anticipated by a 
clergyman named Geisel, who lived in Alsatia 
in the first quarter of the last century. The 
peem of the latter, however, is called ‘‘ Anti- 
mony,” and there are only some ten or twelve 
lines in it which have any resemblance to 
Schiller’s celebrated poem. 


The first volume of “ Baron van der Decken’s 
Travels in Eastern Africa” has at last appear- 
ed, five years after the death of the heroic 
explorer, who, after climbing half-way up the 
peak of Kilimadidjaro, and spending $200,000 
of his private property in the attempt to pen- 
etrate further, died while still gallantly en- 
deavoring to carry out his undertaking. 


Ata recent sale of autographs in London, 
a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Henry IV. 
brought £65 ; Cromwell to his son Richard, 
£45; a letter written by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
while a prisoner in the tower, £90; Martin 
Luther £12-12s; five lines in the handwriting 
of Michael Angelo, £15; Andrew Marvell 
£15; Sir Isaac Newton £22; Pope, £12; 
Dean Swift £31; Voltaire, £10 and Sir Philip 
Sidney and Rubens, each £16-16s. The 
total amount yielded by the sale was £2,317. 
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“ Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage, 
1617—28: a Chapter of English History, by 
§. R. Gardiner,” isa pondcrous work of a 
thousand pages, 750 of which are prefatory, 
while the remaining 250 contain nothing of 
interest which was not already known. There 
must be a special class of readers for such 
long-winded episodes, one would suppose, er 
they would not be written; but ordinary lives 
are too short for such “ chapters.” 


Williams & Norgate (London) have just 
published ‘‘The Homilies of Aphraates, the 
Persian Sage. Edited from Syriac Manu- 
scripts of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries, in the 
British Museum,” translated by Dr. W. 
Wright; and “Ancient Syriac Documents, 
relative to the Earliest Establishment of 
Christianity in Edessa and the Neighbouring 
Countries, from the year after Our Lord’s 
Ascension to the beginning of the Fourth 
Century. Discovered, Edited and Translat- 
ed by W. Cureton, D. D. Canon of West- 
minster.” 


Among the late publications in London is: 
“Salts and Senna. A Cathartic in Seven 
Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, Dramat- 
ic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Prescription.” 


“Daniel Defoe: His Life and Recently- 
Discovered Writings ; extending from 1716 to 
1729, by William Lee.” has been pubiished, 
by Hotten, London. The biography has rather 
the character of a eulogy; but the newly-dis- 
covered writings, consisting of letters, stories 
and paragraphs of news, are illustrative both 
of the author and the times in which they 
were written. 


Xavier Marmier has published (Hachette, 
Paris): “ Les Voyages de Nils a la recherche 
deVIdéal.” Thehero of the work is aSwede, 
whose search for the Ideal is the thread upon 
which are strung sketches of Germany, Hol- 
land and France. The German critics, how- 
ever, declare that M. Marmier has simply 
repeated his own impressions of travel, re- 
ceived thirty years ago, and ignores all that 
has occurred since 1848, 


Among the recent French publications we 
notice: “* Reswmé des Expériences Hydrau- 
liques éxécutées par le Gouvernement Améri- 
cain sur le Mississippi” by Fournié ; and a work 
which ought to be very popular in this coun- 
try: “A Practical Guide, in order to travel 
without accidents,” by Raymond Balau. 
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A notable feature of the French bulletins 
is the number of political and religious books 
and pamphlets—generally of a liberal charac- 
ter—which are now published. 


M. Joachim Ménant’s “ Assyrian Gram- 
mar” has beer published by the Imperial 
Pressin Paris. 1t comprises all the previous 
researches of Rawlinson, Hinks, De Saulcy 
and Oppert, and represents the sum of our 
present knowledge of the cuneiform charac- 
ters. The investigation of the ancient As- 
syrian language has proceeded with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and the day is not far’ distant 
when all the marvellously-preserved tablets 
of Nineveh and Kouyunjik shall give up their 
secrets. M. Ménant, who lives in Havre, 
visits Paris every week, to teach, publicly and 
gratuitously, the method of deciphering the 
cuneiform inscriptions. 


An interesting work, which might be call- . 


ed an ethnological inonograph, is Dr. Ber- 
tram’s ‘‘ Wagien,” published in Dorpat. As 
a complete and picturesque description of 
Esthonia and its people, it is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the remnants 
of earlier races which stil exist on the shores 
of the Beltic, 


APz. 

The new excavations at Herculaneum have 
at last been undertaken, and we may soon 
expect a report of discoveries. Among the 
latest treasures unearthed at Pompeii, are 
busts of Pompey and Brutus, of the marble 
of Mount Athos. Both belong to the best 
period of Roman art. 


A new marble for eeulpture has been dis- 
covered at Laas, in Austria. It resembles 
that of Paros, bat with a somewhat coarser 
grain, and hasa slight golden tint, which is 
preferabie to the cold whiteness of the Carrara 
and Serravezza marbles. 


Kaulbach has completed a drawing, which 
is to be photographically multiplied. The 
subject is the old Minnesinger, Walther von 
der Vogelweide’s love-song: ‘Under the 
Linden.” 


The Parisians of wealth and taste have in- 
vented a new method of speculation. A gen- 
tleman collects a gallery of pictures by dis- 
tinguished artists, throws it open to the pub- 
lic, has it widely noticed by the art-critics of 
the Press, and then—+sells it at auction. The 
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last two or three ventures in this line having 
been remarkably successful, the trick is sure 
to be imitated. The artists, however, have 
no objection to it. Po 


The work on the Cathedral of Cologne is 
progressing with unusual activity. The 
southern portal (at the end of the transept) 
is at last completed, and all its 112 statues 
28 of which are of life size) in their places. 
The southernmost of the main towers is now 
to be commenced, so soon as the damaged 
masonry has been sufficiently removed to 
afford a safe basis for the new work. 


A colossal monument, from the design of 
the Danish sculptor Jerichau, is to be erected 
to Oersted, in one of the public squares of 
Copenhagen. The statue of the philosopher 
will be erected on a triangular pedestal, at the 
base of which are three allegorical statues, 
the Past, Present, and Future. 


Sir Edwin Landseer’s new picture—“A 
Swannery invaded by Sea-Eagles”—at. the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, is pro- 
nounced by the English critics to be one of 
his very finest works. Mr. Watts’ “ Una” is 
also highly praised. 


SCIENCE, STATISTICS, EXPLORATIONS, ETC. 


The latest news from Karl Mauch, the Ger- 
man explorer in South Africa, are from the 
29th of November, 1868, at which date he 
was in the kingdom of Mosilikatse, on the 
Zambese River, after having passed through 
a region not before visited by Europeans. His 
intention was to continue his journey north- 
ward to the Equator, or as far as possible in 
that direction. 


The Sirocco (south-west wind) at Naples, 
in March last, was accompanied with a rain 
of fine red dust, which, upon close examina- 
tion, proved to be the sand of the African 
Sahara. 


The Ausland is publishing a series of arti- 
cles on “‘ The Influence of the Physical Forma- 
tion of Countries upon Human Character,” the 
last of which is entitled: ‘The Zone of the 
Founders of Religions.” The author, Oscar 
Peschel, is a follower of Buckle, but like all 
followers, goes far beyond his master. 


Dr. Schweinfurth, who has undertaken an 
exploration of the Gazelle River—the western 
branch of the White Nile—and the Equatorial 
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regions of Central Africa, had reached Fas- 
choda, the extreme southern part of the 
Egyptian Government, on the 1st of February. 
He was still in excellent health, and had al- 
ready made a valuable collection of botanical 
specimens, 
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Dr. Hermann Credner, a German geologist 
who has been residing for some years in the 
United States, contributes a very interesting 
paper on the Beaver and the changes which 
it produces in the topography of its haunts, 
to Petermann’s Geographische Mittheilunger. 


LITERATURE—AT HOME. 


Tne most significant books of the period 
are those which express the triumph mankind 
is achieving over physicial nature, and record 
the swift progress of scientific investigation. 
A work of this class, Dr. CuarLEs FREDERICK 
Winstow’s philosophical treatise upon Force 
and Nature, has been published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., in an octavo volume, from 
the plates of the English edition. 

Dr. Winslow has long been known as a re- 
markably original theorist, and a most untir- 
ing observer of natural phenomena in many 
different regions of the globe. He has enjoy- 
ed the friendship of Liebig, Faraday, the 
elder and younger Bond, and other distin- 
guished savans of Europe and America, and 
in the course of his studies has made extend- 
ed journeys of personal investigation, with 
something of the ardor which inspired Hum- 
boldt’s adventurous campaigns. The present 
work embodies the general result of the 
author’s observations and thoughts. 

The doctrine of the correlation of forces 
already is practicaily appjed in the me- 
chanical and chemical utilities; but our fore- 
most investigators—a class as noticeable in 
the nineteenth century as were the dramatists 
or navigators in the seventeenth,—are pro- 
ceeding from that startling discovery, from 
the mensuration and transmutation of heat, 
motion, magnetism, and chemical affinity, to 
anglysis of the nature of Force itself, and the 
definition of its relations to what we know as 
Matter. The Great First Cause is forever 
inscrutable, but an all-pervading element 
through which ‘He works his wondrous 
will,” and by which we all live, move, and 
have our being, is now sought ont by these 
explorers, It is the search for the Absolute, 
auspiciously recommenced under a new dis- 
pensation. 

Dr. Winslow’s treatise discusses ‘‘ the radi- 
cal principles of Energy, in their relations to 
Physical and Morphelogical Developments.” 
An introductory essay declares that Newton 
only formulized the law of gravitation, while 
his followers have blindly supposed that he 
claimed to have discovered its cause or prin- 


ciple. The author next reviews the hints 
of other writers in the direction of his own 
belief, and then proceeds to examine, 1. 
The condition of Space or vacuum; 2. That 
of Matter, or position and material atoms; 
8. The Consideration of Inertia, Force and 
Mind. The vis inertic is a fallacy; all mat- 
ter is full of ever-active, motive forces, or 
force, and abhors a state of rest; 4. Mole- 
cules; 5. Molecular force; 6. Union and In- 
separability of Matter and Force. Hereupon 
leaving the discoveries of his predecessors, 
he reaches his main theme and a more origi- 
nal discussion of the nature and action of 
Force. He affirms that this consists of two 
contending, yet equal and harmonious ele- 
ments, Attraction and Repulsion, and that 
from the latter of the two proceed the 
nobler phenomena of motion, cosmical revo- 
lution, mechanics, and even the growth of 
vegetable and animal life. Elaborate argu- 
ment and illustrations of this theory occupy 
two-thirds of Dr. Winslow’s volume. He 
closes with a masterly exposition of Central 
Forces and Celestial Physics. Ill-health has 
prevented him from wholly completing his 
work, Two importaat and daring chapters 
are yet to come. One will treat of “ organ- 
ic force as a vital principle, under the head 
of Colloidal Forec, in which the principles 
heretofore unfolded will be applied, it is 
hoped, in a manner to lead to a better com- 
prehension of the manner in which the planet 
has been adorned and populated.” Another 
is designed “ to embrace a treatment of the 
Supreme Energy, in which the union of the 
physical and metaphysical principles appa- 
rent in the world will be presented from 
purely natural and scientific points of view.” 

We content ourselves with giving a simple 
statemert of the purpose of this book, since 
an intelligent reader will perceive the impos- 
sibility of exhibiting its arguments in an ex- 
tended form. The author’s obvious fault is 
a too frequent departure from that modest yet 
assured humility which is apparent in the 
works of the greatest investigators. The au- 
dacity of his claim to unfold the uttermost 
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secrets of life and growth should of itself sug- 
gest a more reverent and persuasive bearing. 
His style is frequently too rhetorical or pre- 
tentious for the uses of exact science, and he 
occupies too many pages with reviews of 
ground which he has previously gone over. 
Nor does he clearly set forth his idea of the 
mode in which his dual forces balance each 
other without producing absolute stagnation 
and equipoise. Nevertheless, we find his 
work to be of a suggestive and highly absorb- 
ing interest, While addressed to advanced 
thinkers, there is little in it which any scholar, 
informed of the general results attained by 
modern science, cannot understand and en- 
joy. Among its excellences are a logical 
sequence of argument, the rejection of mere 
theoretical speculation, and especially many 
valuable statistics of cosmical phenomena, 
mostly of the author’s own collection and tabu- 
lation. Among these the comparative numera- 
tion of earthquakes at perihelic and aphelic 
periods is the novel and important result of 
unremitting labor. A chapter upon crystaili- 
zationis noticeable for its beautiful illustration 
of the writer’s doctrine of the attractive and 
repulsive fore:s. 

In conclusion, we may assert that few can 
read this treatise without an instinct that Dr. 
Winslow’s explorations are in the right di- 
rection; and that we are on the edge of dis- 
covery to which the facts hitherto obtained 
by science will seem but as a misty twilight 
preceding the risen morn. To a layman the 
perusal of such a work conveys an impression 
similar to that produced by a glance through 
some powerful telescope at the starry heav- 
ens. Far from tending to atheism or pan- 
theism, it only calls forth the thought—how 
measureless, how simple, how multiform, this 
one Infinity! How wonderful are Thy works, 
O Lord of Hosts ! 


The prerequisite for a really valuable biog- 
raphy—that the hero of the life to be written 
should first have nobly lived it,—was sup- 
plied beyond cavil by the imperishable career 
of Audubon, the prince of American ornitho- 
logists. Zhe Life of John James Audubon 
is the title of a beautiful volume (from the 
press of G. P. Putnam & Son), which seems 
to us a fascinating and inspiring record of 
human genius. It is composed largely of ex- 
tracts from Audubon’s own journal, kept by 
him, either in diary form or in letters to his 
dearest companion, for many years. The 
passages here given, edited by the venerable 
widow, Lucy Aupusoy, originally were placed 
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with a London house for publication, and 
went for further revision into the hands of 
Mr. Robert Buehanan, who compiled from 
them a book containing about one-fifth 
of the original matter. 

Inman’s portrait, an engraving of which is 
prefaced to this volume, of the long-haired, 
curve-nosed, eagle-eyed, broad-set, far- 
searching Audubon, gives one a strong im- 
pression of the character and bearing of that 
grand old man. There was something of the 
Homeric type about his eternal youth and 
restless vigor, his perfect sympathy with the 
form and being of natural things. 

Now and then a man appears, whose ten- 
dencies are fitted exactly with the time and 
circumstances in which he is placed. Before 
the discovery of a new continent, or a cen 
tury after our European civilization had trans- 
formed its original features, an Audubon 
might be a ne’er-do-weel and vagrant, 
neither understanding himself nor understood 
by others. As it happened, he was in the 
world at just the period to gather and set 
down in lasting form the likenesses of birds 
whose species are gradually and surely dying 
out; and all the chances of his birth, genius, 
education—even to the little accomplishments 
given him in childhood by French instruc- 
tors,—adapted him to his mission and enabled 
him to complete it. How curious, that even 
his knowledge of music and dancing could not 
have been spared, and that, at the critical in- 
ception of an endeavor to publish his immor- 
tal masterwork, this son of a French Com- 
modore obtained certain indispensable funds 
by giving dancing lessons and leading the 
step to the music of his own fiddle! When 
other resources failed, his intrepid wife went 
out as governess, while Audubon was teach- 
ing French, drawing and music, without pride 
or sloth, deeming nothing an abasement that 
gave pleasure to others and set him one step 
nearer his aim. 

The popular conception of Audubon’s qual- 
ities is fully sustained by the record which we 
now receive from his widow’s hands. During 
the forty years of his wanderings, in which 
he took small thought for the morrow, and 
put little money in his scrip, his admirable 
wife was devoted to him present or absent, 
believing in his genius aud constantly press- 
ing him on to its best development. And 
what changes more romantic than those-which 
Audubon experienced—at times almost desti- 
tute in the rude frontier and river towns, 
leaving them at intervals upon his solitary 
campaigns in the vast American wildernesses, 
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-and, afterward, asif by magic, the world-re- 
nowned naturalist, Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety, the friend of Scott and Cuvier and Irv- 
ing, the honored of wise men and princes! 
Now, pushing through a magnificent publica- 
tion, which he commenced without a penny 
and completed at the cost of twenty thousand 
pounds; again, returning to the woods he 
loved so keenly, and gathering new trophies 
in pathless regions where he needed neither 
chart nor guide. 

His own writings show him as he was; 
large, cheery, audacious, full of simple exulta- 
tion over his progress, confident of his own 
powers and mission, yet with little vanity, nor 
injured by his final success. First of all, and 
ever, a lover of nature and of natural life. 
Ife seems to have always distinguished the 
true from the artificial ; and, with the feeling 
of other lusty spirits who have been much 
alone in the wilderness, was constantly im- 
pelled to return to it by abhorrence of the 
sordid ways of men. Although a living exam- 
ple of what one, who is not thoroughly 
schooled in art, can accomplish by direct 
study of natural objects, none listened with 
more reverence at the feet of such a mas- 
ter as Lawrence. Upon the failing of his 


strength he sought a quiet resting-place under 


the shadows of American elms and oaks, and 
there lived a few remaining years in simplicity 
and repose. Here he ended a life that wholly 
trusted to its instincts; and well it might, 
for these were always noble and heroic. He 
was a type of manhood in its most aspiring 
and self-reliant guise. 


A vivid idea of the recent condition of Ire- 
land under the church-rate and landed-tenure 
system, is obtained from the Realities of 
Trish Life, by W. Srevart Trencu,—a re- 
print of which is published by Roberts 
Brothers as the fifth number of their “ Handy 
Volume Series.” The authoris a kinsman of 
Dean Trench, and worthily bears the family 
name. He is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin University, and his opening sketches 
give a spirited description of episodes in 
Irish school and college life. 

Upon receiving his degree, Mr, Trench re- 
solved to adopt, as a calling, the agency of 
estates in Ireland owned by non-residents, 
and zealously informed himself of the condi- 
tion of these impoverished and dangerous 
properties. Of course, the management of 
of the tenant peasantry, goaded by years of 
neglect and oppression, was the main prob- 
lem to be solved. Our author, by mingled 
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kindness, firmness and intrepidity, was more 
successful than stewards of the ordinary class. 
Placed in charge of Lord Lansdowne’s and 
Lord Bath’s tenantries, he converted rebel- 
lious, non-paying sections, into orderly and 
remunerative estates. A shipment of the 
more intractable tenants to America was an 
important feature of his system. Mr. 
Trench’s book is full of the romance, the sun- 
shine and the shadow of Irish peasant life. 
He well may say, in his preface: ‘ From 
youth to manhood, and from manhood to old 
age, it has been my lot to live surrounded by 
a kind of poetic turbulence and almost ro- 
mantic violence, which I believe could scarce- 
ly belong to real life in any other country in 
the world.” 

Though we trust that the state of things 
here described is largely of the past, yet one 
can gather from this narrative that further re- 
forms must be consummated before the Eme- 
rald Isle can become a happy home for “ the 
finest peasantry in the world.” The book in 
some respects is exciting as a novel, and few 
will commence it without reading to the end. 


The earnest and thoughtful Irish poet, 
Ausrey De Vere, whose “ May Carols,” pub- 
lished a few years ago, first introduced him 
to American readers, has the affection of all 
who appreciate careful finish, delicate con- 
ception, and pure religious feeling, in lyrical 
song. A more extensive selection from his 
works, entitled Irish Odes and other Poems, 
has been issued by the Catholic Publication 
Society in a very beautiful volume. The 
leading characteristics of Aubrey de Vere’s 
poetry are “ sweetness and light.” He pos- 
sesses a sensitively esthetic and moral dispo- 
tion, exhibiting a fine type of the romantic 
Celtic nature, exalted by culture and pious 
faith. A close study of Wordsworth is ap- 
parent in the thought and method both of his 
descriptive and religious verse. He often falls 
into long and somewhat tedious didacticism ; 
but again, in some lyric or sonnet, we find 
grace and delicate beauty ; though never the 
strength of “Tintern Abbey” or the subtle 
perfection of the Sonnets ‘‘ By the Seashore,” 
and “ Upon Westminister Bridge.” 

Like his predecessors of the Lake School, 
Mr. De Vere has written a preface to his 
poetry. He gracefully recommends himself 
to his new audience, and especially to the 
Trish in America, and then utters a protest 
against the sensational and spasmodic ten- 
dencies of the contemporary school. As a 
poet, all of whose yearnings, if not of the high- 
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est genius, are toward whatsoever ithings are 
pure and whatsoever things are lovely, Au- 
brey de Vere will gain many sympathetic 
readers upon these western shores, 


Mr. Carvin N. Oris, architect, is the au- 
thor of a series of Essays, tastefully published 
by G. P. Putnam & Son, upon the Origin and 
Progress of Sacred and Constructive Art. 
The scope aad mission of this book show that 
its author aims at something higher than the 
mere corpus artis, pursuing his theme to its 
spiritual meaning with the zeal of a philosoph- 
ical thinker. He declares Architecture to 
be a genuine out-growth of the nature and as- 
pirations of mankind, embodying the ideal 
sentiment of each successive age; that the 
religious element of our nature rules supreme, 
and finds outward expression in symbolic 
forms of art; that these vary in nobleness 
with the lesser or higher forms of religious 
progress; that art can only be spontaneous 
and original through the favorable sentiment 
and conditions of the people from whom it 
emanates. In this spirit he criticises the de- 


velopment of art, from the rude Egyptian mate- 
rialism to the joyous ideal of the Greeks, the 
sensual power of the Romans, aad so through 


the transitional confusion of the Early Chris- 
tian School, to the final perfection of the 
pointed or “ Christian” style,—the symbolic 
expression of the latest Latin Church. Pass- 
ing to the condition of the arts in the United 
States, he explains our failure hitherto to de- 
velop an original style of ‘architecture. While 
unsatisfied with the methods of the present, 
he does not despair of the future, but awaits 
the era of a new and specific growth. 

Mr. Otis has written a catholic and sincere 
treatise, conceived in a truly reverent spirit. 
Though we agree with him as to the import- 
ance of his field of study, we do not con- 
sider it altogether unexplored. Perhaps no 
work of precisely similar construction has ap- 
peared, yet readers are not unfamiliar with the 
general idea of this volume. His mode of 
criticism is somewhat analogous to that of M. 
Taine, yet he is no copyist, and the appear- 
ance of such books as this is an encouraging 
symptom of the radical and searching pur- 
pose of our late American thought. 


For the republication of Herpert Sren- 
cER’s grand System of Philosophy we are in- 
debted to the enthusiastic energy of his friend 
and American editor, Professor E. Y. You- 
mans, and to the liberal enterprise of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. The earlier divisions of this 
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great work were, it will be remembered, 
“First Principles,” and ‘“ The Principles of 
Biology.” From the publishers we now re- 
ceive The Principles of Psychology, Part I: 
The Data of Psychology—a volume in pam- 
phlet form, opening the third division of the 
series. The author first treats upon the 
structure and functions of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, and then proceeds to that which, in 
the Spencerian system of nomenclature, is 
termed Alstho-Physiology, %. ¢., the study 
of nervous phenomena as phenomena of 
consciousness. A chapter-follows upon the 
Scope of Psychology, and introduces the 
reader to the main topic of this division. 
We content ourselves with merely announc- 
ing the new volume, since every student of 
Spencer, who has followed him thus far, will 
at once make himself master of this store of 
scientific knowledge, subordinated to the phi- 
losophical system, which is one of the most 
significant and potential phenomena of the 
modern era. 


The “Musical Library” of Leypoldt & 
Holt has been extended by their reprint of 
Madame Ettse Porxo’s Reminiscences of Fe- 
liz Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. A Social and 
Artistic Biography. _ This book forms an 
interesting appendix to the “ Life of Men- 
delssohn,” and the “ Leiters,” which are 
now in the hands of so many who enjoy 
musical literature and the records of one of 
the sweetest and most eminent of artist-lives. 
Madame Polko writes, as she herself con- 
fesses, in an enthusiastic and con amore style ; 
but her personal recollections of the compos- 
er are noteworthy, and many delightful glimp- 
ses of the incomparable music-life in Leipzig 
and Berlin—at its most auspicious period— 
are given in her work. The appendix consists 
of some of Mendelssohn's letters to English 
correspondents, and hitherto out of print. 


Epwarp E. Hats, author of “The Man 
without a Country,” has taken a specific place 
in our literature of the day, by his culture, 
quaint humor, and delicate side-touches upon 
things past and present. The latter are so 
clever and facile as often to escape the hur. 
ried reader. Few writers more readily wear 
beneath a surface-story an inner meaning. 
Mr. Hale’s sketches must be read with the’ 
Dervish’s cintment upon one’s eyes. The 
Ingham Papers, from the press of Fields, 
Osgood, & Co., amply illustrate this remark. 
Some of them show the author at his best, 
and others, to our thinking, at his worst; but 
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all are the craft of a most original hand, from 
which we hope yet to receive a sustained pro- 
duction, that shall bear the same relation to 
these early studies which Hawthorne’s “ Scar- 
let Letter” bears to the “ Twice-told Tales.” 


Although deeply impressed with the defec- 
tive and irrational character of our prison dis- 
cipline, and assured that a wiser generation 
will effect radical changes in the management 
of criminal offenders, we are not so informed 
with regard to the actual working of the pres- 
ent system, as to pronounce decisively upon 
Mrs. Carottxe H. Woops’ report of her ex- 
perience as under-matron of a large peniten- 
tiary. Women in Prison is the title of her 
book, which is published by Hurd & Hough- 
ton. Reading it through with painful and 
sustained interest, we have not failed to see 
that the author has written from motives 
which command unusual regard. She took 
up her occupation in a missionary spirit, and 
for months filled a post in which it is difficult 
to say whether keeper or prisoner is the more 
to be commiserated — only leaving it when 
utterly broken down with labor, and sick at 
heart over the abuses and horrors of the in- 
stitution. Her narrative carries us through 
the penitentiary routine, in all its petty and 
repulsive details. If Mrs. Woods’ statements 
are not colored by prejudice, or aversion of 
those with whom she was associated in office, 
they are worthy the immediate attention of 
all legislative bodies and executive officers 
having penitentiaries under their control. 


Books relating to those subjects which, un- 
der the general head of ‘‘ The Woman Ques- 
tion,” are now obtaining such wide discussion, 
become so frequent as to fill a department by 


themselves. Vireinta Penny brings out, 
through Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, of 
Philadelphia, a well-meaning, but vague and 
desultory work, entitled Think and Act. It 
is about what it claims to be—“ A Series of 
Articles pertaining to Men and Women, Work 
and Wages”—and its special topic is the need 
of more varied occupations for women and a 
consideration of what these should be. The 
author, however, has contrived to fill too 
many pages with her loosely-written newspa- 
_ per articles, They contain little practical in- 
formation, and a deal of “thoughts accumu- 
lated” but neither systematized nor definite- 
ly conceived. — The True Woman, by the 
Rev. J. D. Furton (Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton), comes to us from Lee & Shepard, and 
is a narrow and dogmatic series of discourses 
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by a pastor who regards the Woman Question 
precisely as Slavery was regarded in the dis 
courses of those old-time clergymen who took 
“Cursed be Canaan” for their text. Mr. Ful- 
ton’s conclusion—that women should stay at 
home and not vote—may or may not be right ; 
but his “ scriptural argument,” that the “ ef- 
fort to secure the ballot for woman found its 
origin in infidelity to the Word of God”— 
this argument, we say, is unmitigated bigotry, 
and will meet with nothing better than con- 
tempt from those who believe that the Bible 
was made for Man and not Man for the Bible. 


From the press of Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, we have a constant yield of juvenile lit- 
erature, always of a popular, and o‘ten of an 
excellent, quality. The reprint of Lewis 
Carrouu’s Alice’s Adventures in Wondcr- 
land, «with the quaint and characteristic il- 
lustrations by John Tevniel, certainly ranks 
in the latter category, and will gain the rapt 
attention of ten-year-old misses. They have 
some key to unlock the nonsense of its text, 
which wiser hands have lost ; but the pictures 
commend themselves alike to old and young. 
—Boys will take more kindly to The Gen- 
eral; or Twelve Nights in the Hunter’s Camp. 
This is a true story, written by WiLt1am 
Barrows, of the adventurous career of his 
brother Willard, who was a representative 
pioneer in thefar West. ‘‘ The General” was 
born in New England, and after the tradition- 
al experience of school teaching, became a 
surveyor, and in the latter capacity witness- 
ed for many years the advance of civilization 
along our Western borders. The narrative 
of his life is here given in twelve stories of 
forest and border adventure, told around the 
hunters’ camp-fire. Lee & Shepard also 
publish Salt Water Dick, one of the “ Help- 
ing Hand Series,” by May Mannerinc ; 
and Dolly Dimple at School, by Sorn1e May, 
another of the “Little Prudy Stories.”—The 
second part of Lovisa M. Atcorr’s domestic 
study, Little Women ; or, Meg, Jo, Beth and 
May, is issued by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Miss Alcott’s work is always that of a thought- 
ful and cultured woman, and shows delicate 
feeling and taste. There is, perhaps, a 
slight dullness, or lack of interesting action, 
in the progress of the present tale.—D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., reprint Zommy Try, and what 
he did in Science, a juvenile-scientific story- 
book, by Cuas. D.G. Napier. This is profuse- 
ly illustrated with pictures of natural objects, 
chemical experiments, etc., and appears to be 
a kind of autobiography, recounting the haps 
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and mishaps of the author in familiarizing 
himself, while a boy, with the wonders of 
scientific lore. 


Hurd & Houghton now complete their ad- 
mirable “ Globe Edition,” of Cuartes DicKk- 
ens’ Works, with a final volume, containing 
The Uncommercial Traveller, Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock, (a noteworthy republication,) 
and the New Chrisimas Sorics. The series 
is closed by a general Index to the characters 
throughout the novels, and with a list of the 
author’s sayings which have become proverb- 
ial.—Of the “‘ Globe Edition” of the British 
Poets, brought out so cheaply and usefully by 
D. Appleton & Co., we receive in separate 
volumes the works of Joun Drypen, GroRGE 
Hersert, and Epmunp Spenser.—Many who 
have read a little tract, in verse, entitled 
No Sects in Heaven, have been amused with 
the quaintness of its jingle and pleased with 
its liberal intent. The author, it seems, is 
Mrs. E. H. J. Cteveianp, and a pretty vol- 
ume, containing this and other of her verses, is 
now published by Clark & Maynard. Juli- 
ette ; or, Now and Forever, is a semi-religious 
novel by Mrs. Mapetine Lestiz, author of 
several former stories of home-life. We re- 
ceive it from Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Evidence that American farming no longer 
is followed upon the principle of exhausting 
the soil in one spot, and then seeking “‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new,” for a repetition of 
the process, is given by the large number of 
agricultural works produced for our eager 
and intelligent modern farmers. Orange 
Judd &Co., supply a notable portion of the 
demand. This month we receive their edi- 
tion of the New American Farm Book, origin- 
ally by R. L. ALLEN, now revised and en- 
larged by Lewis F. Aten. The merits of 
this work have been established by the success 
of 23 years, and its sale will be larger than 
ever in this improved form.—Another stand- 
ard work is Parsons on the Rose, which like- 
wise has stood the test of a score of years, 
and of which the new edition has been 
thoroughly revised by its author, Samuen B, 
Parsons.—Orange Judd & Co. also have 
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brought out a hand-book of Farm IJmple- 
ments and Machinery now used in Agricul- 
ture, the title of which sufficiently indicates 
the scope and value of the work; “Farm Im- 
plements and Farm Machinery, and the Prin- 
ciples of their Construction and Use; with 
simple and practical explanations of the Laws 
of Motion and Force as applicd on the Farm.” 
With 287 illustrations. By Joun J. Tuomas. 


Prof. Cuas, J. Wure, of the U.S. Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, has prepared a very 
careful treatise, for the nse of schools and 
colleges, entitled Zhe Hlements of Theoretical 
and Descriptive Asironomy. It is well illus- 
trated with plates and statistical tables, and is 
brought down to the latest period of astro- 
nomical discovery. Published by Claxton, 
Remsen, and Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 


First Steps in German, by M. Tu. Prev, 
8vo., Oakley, Mason & Co., N. Y. The plan 
of this work seems a very sensible one. 
Rightly appreciating the weariness of the 
student condemned to dwell for weeks upon 
“the golden candlesticks of my brother,” or 
“‘the beautiful thimbles of my aunt,” the au- 
thor has endeavored to give simple passages 
of German prose and poetry, as the basis of 
the lessons. These extracts are to be copied, 
in German script of course, to be parsed, to 
be translated, to be learned by heart, and to 
be made into as many other sentences as the 
pupil can contrive; thus combining the lead- 
ing idea of the “ Mastery” system with that 
of the older methods. With each lesson, a 

ertain portion of the grammar of the lan- 
guage is taught, and great pains seem to have 
been taken to make the plan of teaching as 
thorough as possible. The book seems to 
supply a want which has long beer felt, of 
an elementary method which should be mi- 
nute without being tiresome, and simple with- 
out being puerile; and we doubt not many 
a beginner will rejoice at being freed from 
the everlasting repetitions of the Ollendorfian 
systems, to be led so pleasantly up the steeps 
(for they are steeps) of the German language. 
This book is worthy of special regard, and 
we think it is bound to be a positive success. 
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Miss Karz Fietp’s plea for the right of 
women to address the public from the plat- 
form of the Lyceum, probably owed a good 
deal of whatever force it had to the very at- 
tractive way in which it was presented. In 
fact, for doing what Miss Field did, there was 
no argument necessary. For a lady who 
may still be called young, and who has not 
yet ceased to be attractive, with lady-like, if 
a little formal, manners, and not unbecom- 
ingly dressed, to present herself before an 
audience of cultivated people, and read a 
well-written essay in a pleasant voice, cer- 
tainly needs no excuse. Miss Field might 
read any paper she may happen to have in 
her portfolio, and provided it be written as 
well as this one, we have no doubt that 
under the same conditions of dress, of par- 
lor-manners, of flowers, lights and an elegant 
audience, it would go off exceedingly well. 
But, it would be a mistake to argue from the 
success of this slightly-written, graceful, 


essay, that Miss Field has struck a blow 
for the right of every woman to appear on 
the lecture platform, and say whatever is in 
her, in the way that suits her. Robes loosely 
flowing, hair as free, flowers, lights, and 
well-bred company listening to a moderate 


well-bred statement are one thing. A cos- 
tume fashioned on idiosyncracies and bad 
taste; consisting, when at its worst, of bag- 
gy trowsers and slinky petticoats, and at its 
best, of a tamely made black silk frock and 
a lasso of gold watch-chain; this, with 
crude doctrines launched angrily forth in 
monstrous little voices, are quite another. 
People will like the one speaker, pet her, 
praise her, pay her extravagant and ill-judged 
compliments, and call her by her first name, in 
the newspapers and out of them. But, the 
second, they will snub and sneer at; and no 
matter what she may say, however sensible or 
logical it may be, or however clearly put, they 
will write about it, as we have rudely writ- 
ten, above. The first woman they like to 
look at, the second they don’t. 

As for the matter of Miss Field’s essay, it 
was very light reading. She asserted what 
nobody, that ever we heard of, has denied, 
except, perhaps, St. Paul, and we doubt if, 
outside of certain churches, and when deal- 
ing with certain sectarian dogmas, St. Paul’s 


authority would weigh much, either for or 
against, any doctrine. It was pretty to see 
her make her man of straw, just as, we dare 
say, it would be pretty to see her play on the 
piano, or make a nosegay, or a pudding ; but, 
*twas a man of straw, after all, that she so 
gracefully overthrew. For what she did the 
other evening, at the little theatre of the Union 
League, was nothing more than might have 
been done in any city of Western Europe at 
any time within the last hundred and fifty 
years, 


As if it were not enough to have seen in 
one generation, traveling by rail invented, and 
the telegraph born and brought to perfection, 
bridging the continent and the ocean, and 
electrotypy, and chromo-lithography, and 
lucifer- matches, and photography, and 
sewing machines introduced, and Rachel, 
and Jenny Lind, and Emerson, and Haw- 
thorne, and Abraham Lincoln ; beside, Japan 
opened, and Slavery abolished, and Spain 
redeemed,—as if all these were not enough 


' of a feast for the generation now in middle 


life or just turned the hill-top, to have sat 
down to, we are now asked if we wont 
take a piece of the Pacific Railroad just 
hot from the oven! Well, if we die of in- 
digestion, we will; but, dear Spirit of the 
Age, hold up a bit, until we have ruminated 
a little all the bounties we have to thank 
thee for. This last, is a dish to set before 
a King. The Pacific Rail Road! Is it pos- 
sible that it is finished? Did we, or didn’t 
we, talls with a man last week, who had 
come across the continent ineight days? We, 
who remember when people used to fall on 
one another’s necks, and say ‘“‘ Farewell, and 
if forever” &c., when they parted, bound 
for Ohio! And now, as ’twere within a 
month, ere yet their shoes were old,—0O, let 
us think on’t! Certainly, the settlement of 
this continent has something romantic in it. 
How picturesque is the story from the very 
beginning! The Northmen, the Aztecs and 
the Indians, Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, De 
Leon and De Soto; the Pilgrims and the 
Mayflower, Jamestown, and Smith, and 
Raleigh; the Jesuits and Daniel Boone; the 
discovery of California, and the Mormon es- 
tablishment of their half-way house, with 
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the great emigration that each of these has 
set in motion; then the telegraph, the um- 
bilical cord that held the young western 
nation to its young eastern mother; and, 
now, the Pacific Railroad, that makes sepa- 
ration forever impossible. Who can forecast 
the future, and say what are to be the results 
of this great enterprise? Who can even 
guess them? But who is so dull as not to 
perceive that this railroad must work a rev- 
olution in our society;- that its influence 
must be felt over the whole face of our con- 
tinent; that it will lead the West to the 
East, and will draw the East to the West; 
while the South and the North will flow to it 
as streams to a river. A new trade must 
spring up, a new belt of civilization must 
girdle the land, new men and new manners 
must appear, and for the first recorded time 
in history a swarm from the crowded hive of 
Asia, will take the direction of the rising 
sun. 


Many good people are oddly, as it seems to 
us, troubled, by the prospect of the Chinese 
comiug to us in great numbers, now that the 
Pacific Railroad is fairly opened. We, on 
the contrary, hail their coming most heartily, 
and hope that their reception will be such as 
not to hinder a free immigration. In a year 
or two there will be some comfort in going to 
a wedding, for we shall know that the young 
couple, whatever evils may be in store for 
them, will be free from the one evil that in 
America makes life a thing hardly worth 
possessing —the curse of Irish servants. Wan- 
derers from their native land who, in three or 
four years from now, will be thinking of com- 
ing home, will not set foot on board the 
steamer with such a lump at the heart as 
they have to-day when they think of the In- 
telligence Office (was ever a name so ill- 
suited to a piace !) and the new crop of Biddies, 
that is to spring up under their feet and choke 
their domestic happiness. No, they will find 
Chineses everywhere. Chineses in the bed- 
rooms with deft hands making the beds, 
Chineses in the kitchen adding to our excel- 
lent American fare, the succulent puppy-dog, 
the gelatinous bird’s-nest, the thousand and 
one dishes that make Chinese dinner-parties a 
prolonged wonder. No more impudence, no 
more shameless lying, no more breaking of 
contracts, and no more breaking of china! 
For our new friends make excellent servants, 
taking up the employment as they do for a 
profession, and not merely as a stepping-stone 
as the Irish women ‘do, and, not to be too 
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hard upon the villains, as all women must. 
They are steady, industrious, quict, cheerful, 
and respectful ; that they speak another lan- 
guage is an advantage, and that they are not 
Roman Catholics, and can never be made so, 
is a gain not tobe disputed. We believe that 
the introduction of Irish servants into this 
country has done more to hinder our social 
growth than all other causes combined. They 
are utterly unfit for the work, and they have 
been our only dependence. Domestic ser- 
vice is a profession or ought to be, and until it 
is made such here as it is in Europe, we can 
never have a stable domestic life, without 
which civilization becomes impossible. To 
thousands of people in this country, Irish 
labor makes housekeeping a prclonged misery, 
and if the Chinese shall come to compete with 
it here, as we are promised that they will, 
we, for one, hold out hands of cordial wel- 
come to them. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith’s letter to the ‘‘ Bee- 
hive” and his address at Ithaca, which was 
nothing more than an elaborate extension of 
that letter, are only added proofs of the old 
saying that “ Englishmen cannot understand 
America.” None of them can, and some 
of them won't; and, whether the failure 
to understand comes from one or the other 
of these causes, the result is manifested in the 
same disagreeable way. When Englishmen 
come to this country merely to travel; when 
they scour over the land east, west, north, 
and south, sneering, supercilious, and damn- 
ing, we are not in the least surprised at the 
character of the inevitable bogk that follows 
their safe return to happy, rich, and com- 
fortable England. But we are surprised, 
foolishly, no doubt, when an Englishman of 
culture, of liberal views, of large knowledge 
of men, comes here, enters into the most 
generous relations with us, and, on the first 
occasion, shows that he knows no more 
about us than the gentleman with the hat 
bath in its leather case, who finds here all 
that Mrs. Trollope and her hopeful son have 
taught him tofind. Mr. Goldwin Smith, after 
a year’s residence in America (though not, to 
be sure, in a much more favorable situation 
for knowing any thing about the country than 
an American would be in knowing any thing 
about England, if be were to take up his resi- 
dence at Ambleside), after using, no doubt, 
all the opportunities he has had for learning 
what is the true condition of things here in 
America, can coolly write home to England 
that he considers war inevitable between the 
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two countries; for that is the gist of his letter, 
though he does not say this in so many words, 
A more unfortunate letter was, perhaps, never 
written. In the almost insane condition in 
which, if we may believe the English news- 
papers, the English people are at this present 
moment, such an opinion coming from a man 
in Mr. Smith’s peculiar position and excep- 
tional attitude is sure to excite, has already 
excited, as much comment as the utterance 
of any one of our public men. Yet, we are 
not afraid to risk the statement that the opin- 
ions expressed in that letter had no other 
foundation than Mr. Smith’s excited English 
imagination. We admit that there exists 
among Americans of all classes and all opin- 
ions a feeling of resentment to England for 
the part she took in our late Civil War. We 
say England, for the ruling class in any nation 
is that nation, and the ruling class in England 
have never denied their sympathy for the 
South. Nor do they any more deny that they 
sympathized with the South because they 
hoped that her victory would split up our na- 
tion and render her powerless. Over and over 
again were we ourselves told this in England 
to our faces, in 1862. We do not care now 
to run over again our long list of griev- 
ances. England did all that one nation pre- 
tending to be on friendly terms with another 
can do to ruin her material prosperity. We 
have nothing to say as to England having 
tied our hands, or tried to tie them, in our 
struggle with slavery. We admit that the 
nation at large had no intention of putting 
down slavery when the war began. Only a 
sew of us saw that end from the beginning, 
hoped for it, worked for it. The nation was 
only driven to put down slavery to save its own 
existence. Granted. We do not complain 
that England hindered us in that part of our 
work. She never was opposed to negro slav- 
ery herself as a nation. It was only the ir- 
resistible force of a small band of earnest men 
that pushed her to the wall and extorted from 
her the Act of Emancipation. She has never 
been reconciled to the result. English mer- 
chants in Liverpool to-day complain of the 
destruction of the slave-trade just as they 
complain of the abolition of slavery in the 
United States. And the impossibility of con- 
victing Eyre in so-called Christian England 
to-day is another proof of English feeling on 
the subject. No, what we complain of is, that 
when we were engaged in a war to save our 
national life, the English threw the whole 
weight of their moral influence into the scale 
against us, and gave our enemies all the ma- 
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terial aid they could while falsely pretend- 
ing to be neutral. The English say in excuse 
that the French did the same. There is a 
great difference. We never had the same 
means of knowing what the French were say- 
ing, because we don’t read their newspapers, 
and even extracts from them don’t get quoted 
in ours. And nobody knows what the French 
people would have done if they had been free 
to act. They are ruled by a tyrant who is 
guarded by bayonets and does what he pleases. 
We never felt from the first that the French 
people had any thing to do with the expedi- 
tion to Mexico, or were in any way responsi- 
ble for it. But we do feel that the English 
people were responsible for the Alabama. 
Our grievance is not a purely material one, 
nor yet purely sentimental. A generous offer 
to pay for it in money would have done much 
to reawaken friendly feeling, but, as we are 
human, it must necessarily be a long while 
before we recover from the wound given to 
our national sensibilities. But as for going 
to war, neither Mr. Smith nor any other man 
can point to the first evidence of any such 
disposition on our part. Nor does anybody 
believe that the English nation wants war 
more than we do. Perhaps we may think 
that they have more reasons for wishing to 
avoid war than we have, but that does not 
make us think that they would submit to un- 
just demands for the sake of avoiding war. 
Nobody denies that the English are a brave 
people, and we presume that after what has 
happened lately, nobody will deny that the 
Americans can fight. But, in this matter, 
England must strike the first blow. It never 
will be struck here, nor will intentional prov- 
ocation be given to her tostrike it. The only 
wish that we have ever heard expressed on 
this side the water that looks like a desire for 
revenge, is, that the Alabama claims may be 
left unsettled, that in case of a war with any 
foreign power, England’s hands may be tied. 
We have never heard any man of character 
or influence say he wished for war with Eng- 
land, nor that any calamity might happen to 
her. We do not say that there is a cordial 
good-will to England. That would be to fly 
in the face of facts. But we do assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that there is just 
that amount of good-will which results from 
our knowing that the mass of the people in 
England are friendly to us, and wish us well. 
And it would be strange, if, with all the pri- 
vate friendships, all the intercourse, social, 
literary, commercial that exists between the 
people of the two nations, to say nothing of 
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that common language and common religion 
—an argument often ridiculed, but never, 
we should think, by thinking men—it would 
be strange if the chance of war were not a 
thing to be earnestly disclaimed and depre- 
cated by Christian men on either side the 
water. 


A few weeks ago, some of the members of 
the Union League Club did a graceful act in 
presenting a piece of plate to Mr. Tuomas 
Nast, in recognition of the valuable services 
he rendered during the war to the cause of 
the nation, by his skill as an artist. We be- 
lieve it would be very hard to estimate prop- 
erly the real value of those services, for they 
were very great. We are not informed at 
what time Mr. Nast began the publication, in 
“ Harper’s Weekly,” of those “‘ cartoons,” as 
the full-page engravings after drawings that 
appear in “ Punch,” “ Harper's Weekly,” and 
“ Leslie’s” are unmeaningly called. But we 
think it must have been some time after the 
war began. At any rate, it was his pictures 
relating to the war that first made his name 
known to our people. They had an imme- 
diate and telling effect. They were looked 


for with intense interest in every number of 
“Harper’s Weekly,” and we think it must 


have been very rarely that the public was 
disappointed. Many objections might have 
been made to their satire, but, it was never 
one of them, that it failed to hit its mark. 
Indeed, it may not unjustly be said that Mr. 
Nast, as a rule, attacked his enemies with the 
fist, and brass-knuckled at that, rather than 
with the rapier; his blows were almost al- 
ways effectual, but the sight of so much blood 
was sometimes a little shocking to weak 
nerves. Mr. Nast’s drawing is clever and 
individual ; we should say he had never been 
taught in the ordinary way, but that he had 
devised his own methods of translating facts 
into black and white, and was quite innocent 
of any indebtedness to the schools. This 
often gives naiveté to his design, and not un- 
frequently a certain greenness, as it must be 
called, which, after all, when we consider how 
mannered and conventional the most of this 
sort of work has come to be, is rather re- 
freshing. But the true value of Mr. Nasi’s 
work lies rather in the influence it had on the 
public mind, in exciting enthusiasm for the 
national cause, and in rousing a hatred for 
slavery and its evil influences. And if it be 
reckoned a piece of good fortune for a satirist, 
never to want a subject, Mr. Nast may be 
considered lucky, who, when the wa rwas over, 
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and slavery and the rebellion were dead, 
found illustrious Andrew Jolinson ready to 
his hand. How he dealt with that marvellous 
man, there is no need of our recalling. If 
Mr. Johnson will never forget it, no more will 
the public, and in making account of all the 
influences that worked to set that person in 
his true light before the world, Mr. Nast’s 
somewhat coarsely flavored, but telling, cari- 
catures, must not be given the lowest place. 

While Mr. Nast’s political pictures were 
adding their element of honest satire to the 
struggle going on in our country for Consti- 
tutional Freedom and National Unity, there 
was an artist on the other side the water who 
did all that in him lay, and it was not a little, 
to embitter the feelings of England and the 
United States toward one another, and who is 
as directly responsible as any one man can 
be for whatever of bitterness may yet rankle 
in the minds of Americans toward the English 
people. We allude to Mr. John Tenniel, 
whose cartoons relating to the North, publish- 
ed in “Punch” during the civil war, were 
charged with a venom and malignancy such 
as, so far as our knowledge of those things 
extends, were never equalled in caricatures 
published anywhere in the world. Such a 
warfare would have been to be looked for 
if the subjects of it had been a hostile nation 
in arms, but what gave a sting to these brutal 
attacks was the fact that they were made 
against a people with whom the nation to 
which the artist belonged pretended to be at 
peace. We have called them brutal, and we 
think, on reflection, that is not too strong a 
word, Artistically the designs often had 
striking merits. They were characterized 
by simplicity of composition and unity of 
idea, and the drawing was academically cor- 
rect and vigorous. But there was never any- 
thing refined in their satire any more than in 
Mr. Nast’s, and, if we say that they were more 
vulgar than those of our American, it is be- 
cause the hatred of the Englishman was often 
directed toward things high and noble—Mr. 
Lincoln was Mr. Tenniel’s favorite subject 
for abuse—while that of Mr. Nast was invari- 
ably moved by actions and by men that no 
ene is now so foolish or so wicked as to de- 
fend or excuse. 


We sometimes hear complaints, from both 
readers and editors, that we have too many 
Magazines in America, but we wonder what 
the grumblers would say, if they lived ip Eng- 
land. The “ London Catalogue of Periodicals 
and Newspapers,” gives us the titles and 
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prices of subscription of no less than three- 
hundred and fifty-four monthlies, seventy-two 
quarterlies, and two-hundred and ninety-eight 
newspapers and weekly publications, all of 
which are published in that city. We have 
before us a selection from this immense sup- 
ply of reading matter, and we confess that we 
have not been much edified by looking 
through it. The most of it is very poor stuff, 
and the best of it is that which has made its 
way to America, and achieved here a sort of 
popularity : in some cases, more than that,— 
a respectful admiration. The great Quarterlies 
have long been regularly reprinted here, and 
are familiar guests in many houses, whose oc- 
cupants would look very sour if they were 
accused of harboring other people’s goods. 
Many of the monthlies are subscribed for, 
and bought, here, and some of them perhaps 
have a circulation equal to that of a few of 
ourown. But such are exceptions in their 
excellence to the great bulk of these publica- 
tions which are generally as trashy as some 
of our grumblers are fond of accusing our 
own of being. The most individual publica- 
tions among the less known of these periodi- 
cals are the religious, or, rather, the sectarian 
ones; some of which are bigoted enough, to 
be sure, while the greater number of them are 
merely sawney and dull, 

One of these, called “Good Stories,” a 
small duodecimo monthly of thirty-six pages, 
contains in one number a story called “‘ Jes- 
sie’s Wedding,” which turns entirely upon 
the wickedness of not being married in 
church! A young man, just seeing his way 
in the world, determines to be married, and 
having chosen a wife to his mind, is per- 
suaded by a friend, instead of having a grand 
wedding with “bridesmaids and carriages, 
and a breakfast and speeches” just to “ put 
up the names for three weeks at the Registry 
Office, and then go there quietly and get it 
over.” The bride, that is to be, and the 
parents, having been brought to consent to 
this, in spite of their English prejudices, 
preparations are made for the wedding, and 
the bride is standing by the hearth waiting 
for the groom to take her to the Registry Of- 
fice when her clothes take fire, and she is 
so badly burned that the affair has to be 
postponed. Then the clergyman comes to see 
her, and in the course of his visits he finds 
out, that the young people had been contem- 
plating “‘a grievous sin.” He tells them, 
that the accident that put a stop to their ca- 
reer of crime, and prevented the consumma- 
tion of their wickedness in being married at 
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the Registry office, was a blessing—an espe- 
cial blessing. And when he goes away, he 
has “the feeling of a man who hears of a 
great danger he has just escaped. That the 
Boynes should ever have thought of a 
he could 
hardly credit!” This is a specimen of the 
average character of this class of periodical. 
The minor literary and social ones—“ Flib- 
bertigibbet,” “Tinsley’s Magazine,” “The 
Victoria Magazine,” “Golden Hours,” “ The 
Kettledrum,” (a name that used to be, and, 
perhaps, is now, given in England to a cer- 
tain kind of evening party) and “Under the 
Crown,” are certainly very indifferent read- 
ing, and give no very high notion of the 
culture of the community that supports them. 
The Magazine last named is peculiar in its 
character, consisting of articles written by 
officers in the Civil Service of the Crown, 
who would appear to be paid for their con- 
tributions by the flattery of seeing themselves 
in print, and having complimentary notices 
of their performances added to each number 
of the journal. Of course, we all know that 
among the hundreds of Magazines and Quar- 
terly Reviews published in England, there are 
several excellent, entertaining, and valuable 
ones, and we announce our readiness to help 
those of our countrymen who wish to make 
acquaintance with the best of them, by 
taking their subscriptions. We shall be happy 
to aid in disseminating England’s best intelli- 
gence, and even in bringing it into an active 
competition with our own periodical litera- 
ture. Each of us can teach the other nation 
something, and act occasionally, as a healthy 
spur. It would be a good plan for every 
country library and book-club to add to its 
list of American periodicals the English Quar- 
terlies, and such Magazines as Frazer’s, the 
“ Cornhill,” and even * Blackwood.” Mutual 
acquaintance and mutual criticism, can be 
productive of nothing but good to both par- 
ties. 


We have said nothing thus far, with rela- 
tion to the proposed establishment, by the 
New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, of an Architectural Library 
in this City, but it is not because we have 
felt no interest in the undertaking. On the 
contrary, we wish most heartily that it may 
be successful. It is time, we should say, that 
something were done to create an intellectual 
centre of interest somewhere in New York, 
one, at least, if we cannot have more ;—places 
where people who are not interested in the 
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price of gold, and the dirty drama, and sen- 
sation news, and the squabbles of office- 
seekers, may find something for the employ- 
ment of the higher faculties of their nature. 
We have in New York the rudiments of sev- 
eral institutions which, when they are con- 
siderably more developed, will be of great 
value to the community, but which, at pre- 
sent, are scarcely known beyond a small cir- 
cle of people. The Astor Library is but 
of limited use to the people of our city, 
so long as the present regulations are in 
force, beside that no pretence is made of 
keeping up the regular systematic purchase 
of books on any but the most languid scale. 
The Historical Society is flourishing cre- 
ditably, but it imperatively needs a new 
building. 

The Zoological Garden is, we believe, 
making progress. At all events, it is sure to 
be an accomplished fact before a great while. 
Then, if the National Academy of Design 
would move in the matter of the establish- 
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begin by securing the Bryan and Jarves col- 
lection for a nucleus of the historical division, 
and calling on the artists in a body for con- 
tributions representative of contemporary 
art, and if at the same time the New York 
Chapter of the Institute of Architects would 
secure, as they easily might, such a begin- 
ning as Mr, Ware has made for Boston in his 
Department of Architecture in the Technolo- 
gical Institute, we should think the founda- 
tion laid for a new society in this city of 
ours that seems just now given up to millin- 
ery and murder. The project of a library for 
the Institute of Architects is excellent, but it 
will be of little service to any but those who 
are in the profession ; what is needed for the 
general public is a collection of models, 
casts and large drawings, with photographs, 
and, if possible, a system of interesting lec- 
tures from able men on subjects connected 
with practical architecture; and to supple- 
ment all, gentlemen of the Institute, as 
large an out-door gallery as you please, of 


ment of a permanent gallery of art, and first-rate buildings. 





POSTSCRIPT ro tnx articLte on “OUR ESTABLISHED CHURCH.” 


Since this article was printed, a more diligent examination of the ‘‘ Tax Levy Bilis” for the city of 
New York, just passed by the State Legislature, discovers a provision for further aid to the Established 
Church of New York, which calls forth, from the friends of the Catholic religion, the most devout gra- 
titude to the Providence that guides and overrules the movements of legislative bodies, but which has 
excited among the enemies of the Church, an amount of vain rage and gnashing of teeth which it is 
painful to contemplate. A consciousness of the strength of their position, however, enables our State 
Clergy, in peaceful disregard of this foolish clamor, severely to draw on the treasury for these truly 
magnificent donations, and sing the quare JSremuerunt gentes. The provision is in the form of a clause 
providing for the distribution among certain private schools in this city of a portion of the general 
school-moneys which will amount, it is estimated, to a quarter ofa million or more. It is understood 
that among the schools thus handsomely provided for, there is but an insignificant number that are not 
“sound upon” what is coming to be considered “the main question.” This munificence occurred in 
‘the tail of the session,” as the most important part of the legislative term is called. There are those 
who, in their paltry sectarian jealousy at this noble act of religious generosity on the part of our im- 
perial State, do not blush to say that ifit had come to light earlier inthe session, it would have been 
prevented from passing. That this danger should have been escaped, and that this important measure 
should, so to speak, have dropped into the legislature just at the only moment when it could have passed, 
is only one in the long chain of wonderful and mysterious providences which have attended the whole 
course of legislation, by which the legal establishment and public endowment of religion in our happy 
commonwealth has been so peacefully effected. 

Ernrata—Page 49, second column, line 24, for cruise read crime. 
Page 52, second column, line 23, for National Feast, read Patronal Feast. 
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Alford. See New Testament. 

Auice Murray. See Hoffmann. 

Allen, R. L. and L. F. New American Farm Book. 
r2mo, pp. 526. N. Y. Fudd & Co. $2.50. 

AMERICAN ANNUAL CycLopepiA and Register of Important 
Events of the year 1868 ; embracing Political, Civil, Mili- 
tary and Social affairs; Public Documents, Biography, 
Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, Science, Agri- 
culture, and Mechanical Industry. Vol. VIII. 8vo, pp. 

N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. $5.00, 36.00, $6.50. 

AmonGc THE CrRAGS; or, Legends of the Covenanters. 
18mo, pp. 182. . Am. Tract Soc. 40Xts. 

Anderson, Rev. Rufus, Foreign Missions. Their Rela- 
tions and Claims. r2mo. N.Y. Chas. Scribner & Co. 
$1.75. 

AppLeton’s SHort Trip GuIbE. 

ARCHITECTURE. See Loring. 
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swelling Current of Human Speech. 8vo, pp. 55. Phila. 
Lippincott & Co. 75 cts. 
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Astronomy. See (1) Davis; (2) White. 

Auchincloss, Wm. S. Applications of the Side Valve 
and Link Motion to Stationary, Portable, Locomotive, and 
Marine Engines ; with new and simple Methods for Pro- 
portioning the Parts. Illustr. with 37 woodcuts, 21 li- 
thogr. drawings, and a copperplate engr. of the Travel 
Scale. 8vo, pp. 168. Y. D. Van Nostrand. $3.00. 


Auerbach, Berthold. The Villa on the Rhine. Authors 
edition. With a Portr. of the Author and a Biographical 
Sketch by Bayard Taylor. PartIV. 16mo, pp. 785-990. 
N. Y. Leyfoldt & Holt. Pap. 50 cts. 

—Same. Standard Library Edition in 2 vols. With 
Portr. Vol. II. 16mo, pp. vi., 540-990. N. Y. Leyfoldt 
& Holt. $1.75. 

— Same. Globe edition in one vol. With Portr. 
1006. N.Y. Leypoldt & Holt. $2.00. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White. Eight Years’ Wanderings in 
Ceylon. ImIlustr. 16mo. Phila. Lippincott & Co. 

1.50. 

Banim, John. The Ghost Hunter and his Family, and 
Clough Fionn; or, the Stone of Destiny. 12mo, pp. 427. 
N. Y. Sadlier & Co. $1.50. 

Banim. (Life.) See Murray. 

Baptist History. See Cramp. 

Barnard, Chas. Farming by Inches; or, “With Bfains, 
Sir.” 12mo, pp. 123. Boston, A. X. Loring. 50 cts. 
Barnard, F. A. P, The Recent Progress of Science ; 
with an Examination of the Asserted Identity of the Men- 
tal Powers with Physical Forces. 8vo. N. Y. D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Base Batt Gurve ror 1869. Ed. by H. Chadwick. Pp. 
too. N.Y. &. M. DeWitt. Pap. 10 cts. 

Beach, Rev. C.F. The Christian Worker ; a Call to the 
Laity. 16mo, pp. 144. Phila. Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

Beatrice. See Noel. 

Beuinp THE Curtain, See Golden Spring Series. 

Bishop, Mrs, Harriet E, Minnesota Then and Now. 
16mo, pp. too. St. Paul, Merrill, Randall & Co. 50 cts, 

Bleek, Dr. W. H. F. On the Origin of Language. 
Transl, by T. Davidson. 8vo, pp. 74. N. Y. L. W. 
Schmidt. Pap. 50 cts. 

Book or Wonpers (The). 
Roorbach. Pap. 25 cts. 

Box, Capt, M. J. Adventures and Explorations in New 
ri Old Mexico. x12mo, pp. 344. N. Y. ¥. Miller. 

1.50. 

Brace, C. L. The New West; or, California in 1867-8. 
12mo, pp. 373. G. P. Putnam & Son. $1.75. 

BREAKERS AHEAD. See McKeever. 

Broapsworp. See Corbesier. ‘ 
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Brooks, L. Circular Interest Tables, computing interest at 
6, 7, 8, or ro per cent., or any two of the above rates. 4to. 
N. Y. A. S. Barnes & Co. Single $1.00 ; double $r. 50. 

Brooks, Shirley. Aspen Court. 
Boston, Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

Brown, Rev. T. B.. Thoughts-Suggested by the Perusal o 
Gilfillan, etc., on the Sabbath. 24mo, pp. 225. N. Y. 
Am. Sab. Tr. Soc. 75 cts. 

Bureau Veritas. International Register for Classification 
of Vessels. Phila. 476 Merian & Co. 

Bush, W. P. D. Reports of Cases in the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky. Vol. III. Winter Term 1867, and Summer 
Term 1868. 8vo, pp. xx., 832. Frankfort, Yeoman Office. 
Shp. $7.00. 

Cadwalader, Allen (Genl.) Map and Guide to the 
White Pine Mines and the Region of Country adjacent in 
Eastern Nevada, with complete Data to April, 1869, re- 
garding the Topography, Climate, Geological Formation, 
Character of Ores, Vein System of the District, Tables of 
Altitudes, Distances, etc., Descriptions of Towns, Mines, 
Mill Sites, and other Improvements. With an elaborate 
Map. 16mo, pp. 31. San Francisco, 7. H. Bancroft 
& Co. $1.50. 

CALIFORNIA. See Brace. 

Calvert, G. H. Ellen. 
50 cts, 

Carvin. See Guizot. 

Carey, H. C. Review of Report of Hon. D. A. Wells, 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue. 8vo, pp. 64. 
Phila. Collins & Br. 10 cts. 

Carleton, Charles. See Coffin. 

Carleton, Geo. W. Our Artist in Peru. (50 Drawings on 
Wood.) Leaves from the Sketch Book of a Traveller 
during the Winter 1865-66. Cheap ed. Sq. 12mo. N. 
Y. Carleton. Pap. 25 cts. 

Carlyle, Thomas. The French Revolution. Vol. II.: 
The Constitution. Cr. 8vo. (London) N. Y. Scribner, 
Welford & Co. $3.75. 

CARTHAGE AND Tunis. See Perry. 

Cave, Mme, Elizabeth. Color. x12mo, pp. r2z. 
G. P. Putnam & Son. §t.00. 

Ceyton. See Baker. 

Chambers’s Miscellany of Instructive and Entertaining 
Facts. New and revised ed. Vol. rzmo, (Edin- 
burgh) Phila. Lippincott & Co. Bads. 50 cts. 

CHANGED Brives (The). See Southworth. 

Chellis, Miss Mary Dwinell. Molly’s Bible. 
pp. 404. Boston, Young & Co. 1.50. 

— Which will you Choose? A Temperance Dialogue. 
18mo, pp. 34. Rockland, Me. Z. Pofe, Vose, & Co. 
Pap. 15 cts. 

Cuemistry. See Eliot & Storer, 
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CurisTIAN Purity. See Foster. 
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Cincinnati. See Stevens. 
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12mo, pp. 313. N.Y. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25: 

Curnicat Mepicine. See Trousseau. 

Cius-Foor (Treatmentof). See Sayre. 

Coffin, Charles (‘ Carleton”). Our New Way Round 
the World. Illustr. from photographs. Cr. 8vo, pp. 
524. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. $3.00. 

Cotor. See Cavé. = 

Comet (The) ; or, The Earth, in its varied Phases, Past, 
Present and Future. As deduced from the highest and 
most reliable authorities. In three parts—with Illustr. 
zzmo, pp. 550. N.Y. £. ¥. Hale & Sons. $2.25. 

Corbesier, A. J. Principles of Squad Instruction for the 


16mo, pp. 491. (London) 


A Poem. N. Y. Sheldon & Co. 
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16mo, 
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Broadsword. Illustr. x6mo, pp. 47. Phila. Lippin- 
cott & Co. $1.50. 

Corwin’s Nest SERIES. 3 Oo Illustr. 18mo. Bos- 
ton, A. F. Graves. Each 75 cts. Contents : Little 
Tot’s Lesson.—Birth-Day Party, —Bessie and the Squir- 
rels. 

Corrace Prety Exemruiriep. By the author of “ Union 
to Christ,” ‘‘ Love to God,” etc. 16mo, pp. 316. Phila. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 

Cousin Amy ; or, Home Duties. 
Presb. Bd. of Pub. 60 cts. 

Cramp, J. M. Baptist History ; from the Foundation of 
the Christian Church to the close of the 18th Century. 
r2mo, pp. 598. Phila. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. $2.25. 

CyctopepiA. See American. 

Dacre, Lady. Winifred, Countess of Nightsdale. A Tale 
gt ag Wars. 38mo, pp. 320. N.Y. Sadlier & 
Co 1.00 

Dance oF Mopern Society. See Wilkinson. 

Davis, Rev. John (A.M.) Introduction to Astronomy. 
12mo, pp. 205. Phila. Bancroft & Co. 1.25. 

— Elements of Astronomy. 12mo, pp. 343. Phila. Ban- 
croft & Co. 2.00. 

Davis, L. C. The Stranded ~~ A Story of Sea and 
Shore. 16mo, pp. 160. N. . P. Putnam & Son. 
$1.00. Pap. 50 cts. 

Dearborn, Nathaniel S. Scrolls, Monograms, Ornaments, 
Crests, &c. For the use of Artists, Designers, Engrav- 
ers, and Art Workmen. Oblong folio. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard. $2.50. 

De Milles, James. The Dodge Club; or, Italy in 1859. 
8vo, with roo illustr. N.Y. Harper Bros. Pap, 75 cts. 

Dickens, Charles. Works. N.Y. Hurd & Houghton. 
The Uncommercial Traveller. Riverside Edition. Fully 
illustrated from designs by Darley, Gilbert, Cruikshank, 
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—Same. Household Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 

— Master Humphrey’s Clock and New Christmas Stories. 
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—The Uncommercial Traveller, Master Humphrey’s 
Clock, New Christmas Stories, Index and Sayings (in one 
volume). Globe Edition. 16mo, $1.50. 

Dirix, M. BE. (M. D.) Woman’s Complete Guide to Health. 
z2mo, pp. 342. N. Y. Zownsend & Adams. $2.00. 

Dopce Cius. See De Milles. 

Doisy, Louisa. Helen May; or, Unto Her Life’s End. 
18mo, pp. 242. N. Y. Lvang. Knowledge Soc. 80 
cts 

Drake, Sam. G. Annals of Witchcraft in New England 
and Elsewhere in the United States, from their first set- 
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thenticated Records of the alleged Operations of Witches, 
and their Instigator, the Devil. Sq. 8vo, pp. 306. 
Albany, ¥. Munsell. Pap. $5.00. 
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Prayer for every day in the year. 
Boston, Am. Tract Soc. $1.25. 

ECHOES FROM THE LivinG Grave. By a Convict in Sing 
Sing State Prison; witha — of the Author’s be 
&c. 16mo, pp. 250. N. Y. . B. Bodge & Ww. 
Brown. $1.00. 

Eliot, C. W., and F, H. Storer. Manual of Inorganic 
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Eliot, Geo. How Lisa Loved the King. 
Boston, Fields, Osgood & Ce. 50 cts. 

E.ten. A Poem. See Calvert. 
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Erckmann-Chatrian. Waterloo; a Sequel to “The Con- 
script of 1813.” Illustr. z2mo, pp. 368. N. Y. Charles 
Scribner & Co. $1.50. - 

Erickson, D. S. Good Measure. A Story for Boys. 16mo, 
PP. 377. Boston, Young & Co. 1.50. 
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FARMING BY INCHES. See Barnard. 
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Fay, Hon. Theo. S. Norman Leslie. A Story of New 
York. 12mo, pp. 394. N. Y. Putnam & Son. $1.75. 
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Fessenden, S. C. Selections from Sermons, Addresses, 
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Ffoulkes, Edm. 8. (B.D.) The Church’s Creed ; or, The 
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For Her Sake, See Robinson. 

Foreicn Missions. See Anderson. 

ForMULAS FOR STRENGTH OF IRON, ETC. See Van Buren. 

Foster, J. W. (LL.D.) The Mississippi Valley, its Physi- 
cal Geography, including Sketches of the Topography, 
Botany, Climate, Geology and Mineral Resources, and of 
the Progress of Development in Population and Materi 
Wealth. Illustr. hy Maps and Sections. 8vo. Chicago, 
S.C. Griggs & Co. $3.50. 

Foster, R. S$. (D.D.) Christian Purity; or, The Heritage 
of Faith. Revised and enlarged Ed. 12mo, pp. 364. 
N.Y. Cariton & Lanahan. $1.75. 

Frank Harvey 1n Paris. See Hildeburn. 

FrEEMASoN’s Monitor. See Hall. 

Frencu Dictionary. See Gasc. 

Frencu Revoiution. See Carlyle. 

Frienps 1n Councit. See Helps. 

GARDEN oF Spices. See Rutherford. 

Gasc, F. E. A. Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of 
the French and English Languages, for Every-Day Pur- 
poses of Travellers and Students. Nez ed. With addi- 
tions and corrections. 24mo, pp. 647. Phila. Lippin- 
cott & Co. $1.25. 

Gates Wipe Oren. See Wood. 

Gerardy, D. Centaurine. 8vo, pp. 56. 
(Am. News Co.). Pap. 25 cts. 

German REAvER. See Whitney. 

Guost Hunter. See Banim. 

Guimpses OF PLEASANT Homes. A few Tales for Youth. 
By a Member of the Order of Mercy, Authoress of “The 
Life of Mother McAuley,” ‘‘ Happy Hours of ge “ 
“ Angel Dreams,” etc. IIllustr. 12mo, pp. 236. N. Y 
Cath. Pub. Soc. $1.50 and $2.00. 

Gotp Key (Tue). A Dramatic Story. Translated from 
a French. 16mo, pp. 112. Phila. Lippincott & Co. 

1.00. 

Gotpen Sprinc Series. Vol. I. Behind the Curtain ; or, 
Leelinau. 16mo, pp. 335. Boston, A./. Graves. ‘$x. 25. 

Goop Measure. See Erickson. 

Goop Society. A Complete Manual of Manners. By 
the Right Hon. the Countess de... 12mo, pp. 314. 
(London) N. Y. Routledge & Sons. $1.75. 

GRANDFATHER’S NELL; or, What Happened at the Toll- 
Gate. By Author of “ Squire Downing’s Heirs.” 12mo, 
pp. 363. N.Y. &. Carter & Bro. * 25. 

Guizot, M< Lives of St. Louis and Calvin. Illustr. r2mo. 
(London) Phila. Lippincott & Co. $2.00. 

Hall, Edw. H. The Tourist’s Pocket Guide to Seaside 
and Country. Being a Guide to ail the popular Watering 
Places and Summer Resorts in the U. S. With Maps 


N. Y. Author 
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and Distance Tables. N.Y. Cathcart & Hall, and 
‘Am. News Co. $1.00. 

Hall’s Freemason’s Monitor. Containing a List of all the 
Lodges in the State of Mass., etc. Boston, Wiliians & 
Co. 75 cts. 

Hamilton, Rev. L. The Future State and Free Discus- 
sion, and the Ecclesiastical Action upon Them. 8vo. 
San Francisco, ¥. H. Cammany. 

Hans BreiTMann. See Leland. 

Haven, Jos. Studies in Philosophy and Theology. 12mo, 
pp. 502. Andover, W. F. Draper. $2.00. 

Helps, Arthur. Friends in Council. New Ed. 2 vols. 
12mo0, pp. 625. N. Y. ¥. Aliller. $4.00. 

— The Life of Pizarro, with some Account of his Associates 
in the Conquest of Peru. Crown 8vo. (London) Phila. 
Lippincott & Co. $2.75. 

Herbert (Lady). Impressions of Spain. With 15 illustr. 
t2mo, pp. 272. N. ¥. Cath. Pud. Soc. $2.00. 

— Love; or, Self Sacrifice. 18mo, pp. 202. N. Y. D. F. 
Sadlier & Co. 75 cts. 

Higginson, Th. W. Malbone. An Oldport Romance. 
16mo, pp. 244. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. $1.50. 
Hildeburn, Mrs. Mary J. Frank Harvey in Paris. 
Illustr. x18mo, pp. 197+ Phila. Presb. Pub. Comm. 65 

cts. 

History (English, French, and American). See Thal- 
heimer. 

Hoffmann, Mary J. Alice Murray. A Tale. 12mo, pp. 
490. N.Y. P. O'Shea. $2.00. 

Holcombe, W. H. (M.D.) The Sexes: Here and Here- 
after. x12mo, pp. 277. Phila. Lispincott & Co. $1.50. 

Holmes, Mrs. Mary J. Ethelyn’s Mistake; or, The 
Home in the West. 12mo, pp. 380. N. Y. Carleton. 
$1.50. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Elsie Venner: a Romance of 
Destiny. 16mo. New Ed. Boston, Fields, Osgood 
& Co. $2.00. 

Hoty Spirit (Doctrine of). See Walker. 

How Lisa Lovep THE KinG. See Eliot. 

Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s School Days at Rug- 
by. New Ed. Illustr. 16mo, pp. 405. Boston, Fie/ds, 
Genet & Co. $1.25. 

Hugo, Victor. L’Homme QuiRit. Seconde Partie: Par 
Ordre du Roi. 8vo, pp. 352. N.Y. Appleton & Co. 
Pap. $1.00. 

Huntington, Fay. In Earnest; or, Edith Palmer’s 
Motto. 16mo, pp. 219. Phila. ¥ P. Skelly & Co. 
$1.00. ' 

Huxley, Prof. T. H. On the Physical Basis of Life. A 
Lecture. 12mo. New Haven, College Courant. Pap. 
25 cts. 3 

Hymns In THE Dakota LANGUAGE. Edited by S. R. 
Riggs and J. P. Williamson. 18mo, pp. 184. N. Y. 
Am. Tract. Soc. 35 cts. 

In Earnest. See Huntington. 

InTErEsT TasLes. See Brooks. 

IRASuLE AND OTHER Stores. 18mo, pp. 216. Phila. 
Presh. Bd. of Pub. 60 cts. 

Iraty. See Taine. 

Jesus. (Life.) See (1) Life; (2) Mimpriss. 

Jesus on THE Hoty Mr. See Sanderson, 

Kellogg, Rev. E. The Ark of Elm Island. 16mo, pp. 
288. Boston, Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Kentucky. (Reports.) See Bush. 

Laforet, Mgr. N. J. Why Men Do not Believe ; or, The 
Principal Causes of Infidelity. From the French. 18mo, 
pp. 25r. N.Y. Cath. Pub. Soc. $1.00. 

Lamb, Mrs, Joseph. Richard Owen’s Choice. 18mo, 
pp. 86. N. Y. Lvang. Knowledge Soc. 45 cts. 

LanGuacE (Origin of). See Bleek. 

Lees, Dr. F. R. (F.S.A.) Text-Book of Temperance. 
12mo, pp. 312. N. Y. Nat. Temp. Soc. $1.50. 

Leland, Chas. G. Hans Breitmann “ About Town,” and 
other New Ballads. Being the “Second Series of the 
Breitmann Ballads.” 12mo, pp. 62. Phila. Peterson & 
Bros. Pap. 75 cts. 

Lertice Listr. A Tale. 8vo, pp. 94. Boston, Littell & 





Gay. Pap. 38 cts. 


Lire oF Jesus For YounG Propte. By Edt. of “ Kind 
Words.” Illustr. 16mo, pp. vii., 376. (London) N. Y. 
N. Tibbals & Co. $1.75. 

Lire oF JoHn JAMES Aupuson. Edited by his Widow. 
With an Introd. by James Grant Wilson and a portr. on 
steel from the painting of Inman. 8vo, pp. 420. N. Y. 
Putnam & Son. $2.50. 

Littie Jack’s Four Lessons. By the author of “ Sun- 
day all the Week.” 16mo,‘pp. 110. N.Y. R. Carter 
& Bros. 75 cts. 

Lloyd, Saml. H. Wayside Thoughts. 16mo, pp. 83. N. 
Y. Widdleton. $1.00. 

Loncevity. See Smith and Griscom. 

Loring, 8S. E., and L. B. Jenny. Principles and Practice 
of Architecture; Plans, Elevations, and Details of 
Churches, Dwellings, and Stores Constructed by the Au- 
thors. Also, Descriptions and Illustr. of Apartment 
Houses after the French System, and Working Men’s 
Houses, etc. Sq. folio. 46 folio plates, and pp. 62 text. 
Chicago, Cobb, Pritchard & Co. $12.00. 

Ludden, W. The Thorough Bass School. A Course of 
Rudimental Harmony for the Pianoforte or Organ. 
Music 8vo, pp. 1r1. Chic. Root & Cady. $1.50. 

McClure, A. K. Three Thousand Miles through the 
Rocky Mountains. Illustr. 12mo, pp. 456. Phila. Lis- 
pincott & Co. $2.00. . 

McKeever, Harriet B. Breakers Ahead ; or, Larry Dal- 
ton. 16mo, pp. 284. Phila. ¥. P. Skelly & Co. $1.25. 

Matsone. See Higginson. 

MASTER AND Pupit ; or, School Life of the Old Baldwin. 
A Story for Older Boys and Girls. (Prize Series.) 12mo, 
pp. 351. Boston, Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

Mayer, Alfred M. Lecture Notes on Physics. Illustr. 
8vo, pp. 116. N.Y. D. Van Nostrand. $2.00. 

Meagher, Thos. F. (Gen. U.S.A.) Speeches on the Le- 
gislative Independence of Ireland, with Memorial Oration 
by Richard O’Gorman. 12mo, pp. 350. N. Y. P. AM. 
Haverty. $1.50. 

Men, Women, AND Guosts. See Phelps. 

Mentat Puotrocrarus. An Album for Confessions of 
Tastes, Habits, and Convictions. Edt. by Robert Saxton. 
Small 4to, pp. 80. N.Y. Leyfoldt & Holt. $1.50. 

Miller, BE. P. (M.D.) Howto Bathe. 12mo, pp. 72. N.Y. 
Miller, Wood & Co., and Am. News Co. Pap. 30 cts. 

Miller, Sam. The Life of Sam. Miller, D.D., LL.D. 
With 2 portrs. and a copious index. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 
Phila. Claxton, Haffeifinger & Co. $4.50. 

Mimpriss, Robert. The Life of Christ harmonized from 
the Four Evangelists. A Sunday-School Lesson Book in 
three Grades. 18mo. N. Y. 1. W. Dodd. Boards. 
Each 20 cts. 

— Teachers’ Manuals to Accompany Lessons on the Life of 
Christ. Three grades. 18mo. N. Y. JZ. W. Dodd. 
Boards, each 60 cts. 

Minnesota. See Bishop. 

Mississippi VALLEY. See Foster. 

Missourr. (Reports.) See Post. 

MoLty’s Bite. See Chellis. 

Monroe, Lewis B. Manual of Physical and Vocal Train- 
ing for the use of Schools. Illustr. xr2mo, pp. soz. 
Phila. Cowferthwait & Co. $1.00. 

Montgomery, J. E. Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad. The 
Cruise of Admiral Farragut in 1867-8 in the Flag-Ship 
Franklin. With 4o Illustr. Large 8vo, pp. xvi., 464. 
N.Y. G. P. Putnam & Son. $7.00, mor. $12.00. 


Morford, Henry. Appleton’s Short-Trip Guide to Europe, 
for 1869. Principally devoted to England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Switzerland, Poe Germany, and Italy. With 
Glimpses of Spain, Short Routes in the East, etc. ; anda 
Collection of Travellers’ Phrases in French and German. 
18mo. N.Y. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

Morninc Star Series. 10 vols. 18mo, pp. 32 each. 
(Edinburgh) N. Y. WN. Tiddals & Co. $1.30. Con- 
taining: Little Stories for Little People.—Simple Tales for 
Youthful Readers.—Fine Pictures and nice Readings.— 
Little Reading Kook.—Short Stories.—Young Child’s 
Picture-Book.—Fables in Verse.—Maggie’s Windows.— 
Harry’s Escape.—Eyes for Everything. 

Muhlenberg, W. A. Christ and the Bible ; not the Bible 
and Christ. x8mo, pp. 52. N.Y. A.D. #. Randolph 
& Co. Fiex. cl. 40 cts. ; cl. 60 cts. 
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Munt, W. White Pine Silver Mines, Nevada. Map 
showing Mines, Towns, Mills, Roads, and also the Gen- 
eral Mining Districts of Central Nevada; Distances and 
Connection with Railroad at Elka. N. Y. American 
News Co. In Book form. $1.00. 

Murray, Patrick Jos; The Life of John Banim, the Irish 
Novelist ; also Selections from his Poems. 12mo, pp. 
444. N.Y. D. & F. Sadlier & Co. $1.50. 

Myer, Brig. Gen. A. J. Manual of Signals for the Use of 
Signal Officers in the Field, and for Military and Naval 
Students. 12mo, with 30 plates. N. Y. D. Van Nos- 
trand. Roan, $5.00. 

Netu’s Mission. 18mo, pp. 139. 
Bros. 60 cts. 

New TestTAMENT (The), after the Authorized Version, new- 
ly compared with the Original Greek, and revised by Hen- 
ry Alford, D.D. Cr. 8vo, pp. 536. (London) N. Y. 
Routledge & Sons. $2.50. 

— Trans. from the Greek Text of Tischendorf, by George 
R. Noyes, D.D. Large paper ed. Royal 8vo, pp. 570. 
Boston, Aw. Unit. Assoc. $4.00. 

New York. (Reports.) See Tiffany. 

Niemeyer, F. Clinical Lectures on Pulmonary 
Phthisis. ‘Transl. from the 2d German Edition, by J. L. 
Parke. r2mo, pp. 116. N. Y. W. Wood & Co. $1.50. 
Pap. $1.25. 

Noel, Hon. Roden. Beatrice. 
Phila. Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

NorMAN LeEsiic. See Fay. 

“O'Hara Famity.” See Banim. 

Otptown Forks. See Stowe. 

Our ApmirRAL’s Frac Asroap. See Montgomery. 

Our New Way Rounp THE WorLp. See Coffin. 

Parker, N. H. Hand-book of the Great West. A Rec- 
ord of Statistics and Facts, with Practical Suggestions to 
Emigrants, &c. Maps. 8vo, pp. 162. N. ¥. Am. 
News Co. Pap. $1.00. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAws. See Wilson. 

Parsons, Sam. B. A Treatise on the Propagation, Cul- 
ture, and History of the Rose. New and Rev. Ed. 
Illustr. 16mo. N. Y. Fudd & Co. $1.50. 

Parton, J. Will the Coming Man drink Wine? 16mo, pp. 
23. N.Y. Nat. Temperance Soc. Pap. 10 cts. 

Peebles, J. M. Seers of the Ages; or, Spiritualism, Past 
and Present. 8vo. Boston, W. White & Co. $1.75. 

Perry, A. Carthage and Tunis, Past and Present. 8vo, 
pp. 560. Providence, Prov. Press Co. $4.50. 

Peterson, Robert E. (M.D.) The Roman Catholic not 
“The only True Religion,” not “ An Infallible Church.” 
16mo. Phila. Lippincott & Co. 75 cts. 

Petir (LE) CATECHISME DE QUEBEC. 32mo, 
Boston, P. Donahoe. Pap. 10 cts. 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Men, Women, and Ghosts. 
16mo, pp. 334. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. $1.50. 

PuysicAL AND VocAL TRAINING. See Monroe. 

Puysics. See Mayer. 

Pizarro (LirE or). See Helps. 

Post, T. A. Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of 
Missouri. Vol. 42. 8vo, pp. 674. St. Louis, 17‘Kee, 
Fishback & Co. Shp. $6.00. 

Powell, J.H. Life Pictures. In Three Cantos. r2mo, pp. 
200. Chicago, 7. N. F. Lewis. $1.59. 

Primary TruTHS OF ReEticion. See Clark. 

PropLeMATIC CHARACTERS. See Spielhagen. 

Putmonary Putuisis. See Niemeyer. 

Putrir ELroquence. See Fish. 

Putlitz, Gustav (Von). The Origin of the Christmas Tree. 
Transl. from the German by E. E. H. 18mo, pp. 34. 
Boston, N. Y. Dutton & Co. 75 cts. 

Quaker Partisans (The). <A Story of the Revolution. 
By the author of “‘The Scout.” Illustr. x2mo, pp. 294. 
Phila. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 

RECREATIONS OF A CounTRY Parson. First and Second 
Series. 2 vols. 16mo, pp. 444, 43¢. Boston, Fields, 
Osgood & Co. Each $1.25. 

Ricuts (SciENcE oF). See Fichte. 

Robinson, F. W. For Her Sake. A Novel.  Iilustr. 
8vo, pp. 191. N.Y. Harper & Bros. Pap. 75 cts. 


N.Y. &. Carter & 


A Poem. Sq. 16mo. 


PP. 144. 





Rocxy Mountains. See McClure. 

Rose (Propag. and Culture). See Parsons. 

Rosenberg (C. G.) Wonders of the World. Comprising 
Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes, and Wonderful 
Events in all Countries, all Ages, and among all People. 
With over 1,000 illustr. 4to, pp. 518 N.Y. U.S. Pub 
lishing Co. (By subscr.) $4.50. 

Rosy Dawn Stories. 6 vols. 18mo, pp. 160 each. Bos- 
ton, H.A. Young & Co. Set $4.50. Comprising—The 
Picnic Party.—The Little Indian.—The Violet Girls.— 
The Water Cress Girl.—The Twin Brothers.—The Two 
Birthdays. 

RvuLoF AND ERNESTINE. 18mo, pp. 84. 
Knowledge Society. 45 cts. 

Rutherford, Rev. S. A Garden of Spices. Extracts from 
the Religious Letters of the author ; with Essay, by Rev. 
A. C. George, etc. 12mo, pp. 288. Cincinnati, AHztch- 
cock & Walden. $2.00. : 

Sapspatu. See Brown. 

SasrinaA Hackett. See Saybrook. 

St. Louis. See Guizot. 

Sanderson, J. (D.D.) Jesus on the Holy Mount. 
pp. 278. N.Y. Am. 7r. Soc. 80 cts. 

Sanger. See Statutes. 

Saybrook, Emily L. Sabrina Hackett. 
Boston, Lothrop & Co. 

Sayre, Lewis A. (M.D.) Practical Manual of the Treat- 
ment of Club-Foot. 12mo. N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Count Robert of Paris. 
Y. Appleton & Co. Pap. 25 cts. 
— The Surgeon’s Daughter. 12mo. 

Co. Pap. 25 cts. 

— Waverley Novels. (Library edition in 6 vols.) Vols. 5 
and 6. N.Y. Appleton & Co. Each $1.75: 

Scrotts, MonoGrams, ETc. See Dearborn. 

Searing. Sce Virgil’s AEneid. 

SEERS OF THE AGEs. See Peebles. 

Segur, Mgr. Truc Idea of Holy Communion. 
128. N.Y. P. O'Shea. 35 cts. 

Semmes, R. Memoirs of Service Afloat during the War 
between the States. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 833. Balt. Kedly, 
Piet & Co. 

Sexes (The). See Holcombe. 

SHAKESPEARE Proverss. By Mary Cowden Clarke. 
12mo, pp. 96. Y. O. A. Roorbach. Pap. 30 cts. 

Suininc Hour Series. 8 vols. 18mo, pp. 160each. (Edin- 
burgh) N. Y. W. 7zbbals & Co. Set $4.80. Compris- 
ing : Sunday Scholars.—Annot’s Pupil.—Lycée Boys.— 
Herbert and Hugh.—Cousins Reconciled.—Goldsmith’s 
Widow.—Martyr Shepherd.—Little Alfred. 

Si1cNats (MANUAL OF). See Myer. 

Supe Vatve. See Auchincloss. 

Smith, Wm. (LL.D.) Student’s Old Testament History, 
from the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Capti- 
vity. With maps and woodcuts. 12mo, pp. 715. N.Y. 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Smith, J. V. C. (M.D.) and J. H. Griscom (M.D.) Two 
Prize Essays on the Physical Indications of Longevity. 
8vo, pp. 94, 112, 58, 16. N.Y. W. Wood & Co. 75 cts. 

Southworth, E.D. E.N. The Changed Brides. 12mo. 
Phila. 7. B. Peterson & Bros. $1.75; pap. $1.50. 

Sparn (Impressions oF). See Herbert. 

Spielhagen, Friedrich. Problematic Characters. A 
Novel. From the German,  * Prof. Schele de Vere. 
Authors Ed. 12mo, pp. 507. N. Y. Leypoldt & Holt. 
$1.75. 

SratuTes AT LARGE AND TREATIES OF THE UNITED 
Srates passed at the Third Session of the Fortieth Con- 

ess, 1868-1869, containing the Public Laws, Resolutions, 

roclamations, Private Acts, ‘Treaties, and Alphabetical 
List of Persons in the Act for the Removal of Disabilities. 
Edited by George P. Sanger. Government Edition. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 240. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50. 

Stream Macuinery. See Van Buren. 

Stevens, Geo. E. The Queen City in 1869. A Summary 
of the Attractions, Advantages, Institutions, and Internal 
Improvements of the City of Cincinnati; with an Exhibit 


N. Y. Z£vang. 


12mo, 


16mo, pp. 351. 
$1.50. 


1zmo. N. 


N.Y. Appleton & 


32mo, pp. 


$5.00. 
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of its Public Charities. With 2 maps and 26 engr. 16mo, 3d revised ed. of 1868, by Rose McCormack, M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 250. Cincinnati, Geo. S. Blanchard & Co. $1.50. pp. 630. Phila. Lindsay & Blakiston. $6.00. 

Storrs, R.S. (Rev.) Annual Address before the Society of | Van Buren, J.D., Jr. Investigations of Formulas for the 
Inquiry, Union Theo. Seminary, February 14, 1869. 8vo, Strength of the Iron Parts of Steam Machinery. 8yo, 
pp. 30. N.Y. Am. Presby. Review Office. Pap. 25 cts. pp. 72. N.Y. D. Van Nostrand. $2.00. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Oldtown Folks. A Novel. | Ventrrtoguism MApE Easy. 16mo, pp. 32. N. Y. O. 4. 
12mo, pp. 608. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. $2.00. Roorbach. 15 cts. 

STRANDED Suip (The). See Davis. Vineyarps (European). See Flagg. 

Strupent’s Otp Test. Hist. See Smith. Virgil’s Aineid. First_ six books, with Notes, Vocabulary, 

Srupigs IN PuHiLosopHy AND THEOLOGY. See Haven. and Grammatical Reference, by Edw. Searing. 8vo, pp. 

; “4 7 iit 460. N.Y. Barnes & Co. $2.50. 

Sunpay-ScHoot SrEAKER (The). Comprising Pieces suit- - . T ‘ 
able for Sunday-School Concerts and Festivals. Collected | WULGARISMS AND OTHER ERRORS OF Sreecu. To which is 
and arranged by O. Augusta Cheney. 12mo, pp. 181. added a Review of G. Washington Moon’s “‘ Dean’s Eng- 
Boston, Lorizg. Boards 50 cts. lish” and ‘‘ Bad English.” Seconded. 16mo. Phila, 

Taine, H. Italy: Florence and Venice. Transl. from Claxton, Remsen & Haffe Ufinger. $1.25. -" 
the French, by J. Durand. 8vo, pp. 385. N.Y. Ley- | Walker, James B. The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; or, 
poldt & Holt. $2.50. sega of the Divine ye 1 in the Redemption of 

- I being volume second of “‘ The Philosophy of the Pla: 

Taintor’s Route anp City Guipes. Northern Route: an (being 9) bs 1 ind oe ” 
Boston to the White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, 7 $1. r2mo, pp. 241. Chicago, Church & 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain, Montreal, and Og- one - — ss . 
densburgh. 18mo, pp.120. N.Y. Zaintor Bros. Pap. | WATERLOO. See Erckmann-Chatrian. 

25 cts. Waysiwe TuouGcuts. See Lloyd. 

— Hudson River Route. New York to Saratoga, Lake | Webb, Maria. The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall, and their 
George, Lake Champlain, Adirondack Mountains, and Friends ; with an account of their Ancestor, Annie Askew, 
Montreal. 18mo, pp. 120. N. Y. Zaintor Bros. Pap. the Martyr. 2d ed. 18mo. Phila. ¥. B. Lippincott & 
25 cts. Co. $1.25. 

Taylor, Jeremy. Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. New | Weppinc Day. See Wood. 

Ed. x8mo. (London) Phila. Ligpincett & e. $1.50 | wells, Report of the Special Commissioner of the Reve- 

—Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. New £d. 18mo. nue, Jan. 1869. 8vo, pp. 53. N. Y. Zve. Post Office. 
(London) Phila. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. Pap. 10 cts. 

TEMPERANCE. See Lees. West (THE Great). See Parker. 

‘TEMPERANCE SPEAKER. A collection of Quisioal and ge West (Tue New). See Brace. 
ed Dialogues, Addresses, and Recitations, for the use o' : * a 
‘Temperance Organizations, Schools, etc. Edt. by J..N. — foe ge J. ay ee nied wt 
Stearns. 18mo, pp. 288. MV. ¥. Nat. Temperance Soc. ceo age aa es ba maghccondllae tifa, 

° demies. IIlustr. 8vo, pp. 272. Phila. Claxton, Haffel- 


75 cts. fin 
wer & Co. $2.00. 
Thackeray, W. M. Ballads and Tales. Standard J/- M P q 
lustr. Ed. 8vo. (London) Phila. Lippincott & Co. $3.50. — ye eg pirrrsl by ty Fa ap oe 
— Vanity Fair. A Novel Without a Hero. Houschold Ed. 2 


With Portr. 16mo. Boston, Fields, Osgvod & Co. $1.25. 7. yr me oye 7 V4 Ange 9 Sa “4 - neon 


— Same. 8vo. With the Author’s illustr. N.Y. Harper | wre Pine Minns. See (1) Cadwalader ; (2) Munt. 
& Bros. Pap. 50 cts. H ; : > 
Thalheimer, Miss M.E. A Complete Summary of Eng- | Whitney, Wm. D. A Gegety Dante te Fens and Vem, 
lish, French, and American History. 12mo, pp. go. 12m0, pp. iv., 231. N.Y. Leypoldt & Holt. $1.50. 

Y. Barnes & Co. 60 cts. Way Men Do nor Beuieve. See Laforet. 
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